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VICTORIA R. 



t ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 

VICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 
To our trusty aud well-beloved Sir Thomas Eliwahd Cole- 
BROOKE, Baronet; our right trusty and right well-beloved cousin, 
Ahchibald Philip. Earl op Kosebery; out trusty and well-beloved 
Sir Wiluam Stirlisg-Maxwell, Baronet; our trusty and well- 
beloved Charles Stuart Pabkek, Esquire; our trusty and well- 
beloved John Ramsay, Esquire; our trusty and well-beloved 
Henry Hill Lancaster, Esquire, Advocate; and our trusty 
and weU-beloved Alexander Crajg Sellak, Esquire, Advocate, 
Oreeting : 

Whereas the Knigfata, Citizens, and Burgesses and Commis- 
sioners of Shires and Burghs in Parliament assembled have pre- 
sented an humble address to Us, praying that we will be graciously 
plea.3ed to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the nature 
and amount of all Endowments in Scotland, the fimds of which 
are wholly or in part devoted, or have Iwen applied, or which can 
rightly be made applicable to Educational purposes, and which 
have not been reported on by the Commissioners under the Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Act, 1858 ; also to inquire into the Adminis- 
tration and Management of any Hospitals or Schools supported by 
such Endowments, and into the System and Course of Study 
respectively pursued therein, and to Report whether any and what 
changes in the administration and use of such Endowments are 
cpedient, by which their usefulness and efficiency may be in- 
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Now, know ye that We, reposing great trust and confidence in 
your zeal, discretion, and ability, have authorized and appointed, 
and do by these Presents authorize and appoint you, the said SiK 
Thomas Edward Colebrooke, Abchib,uj) Philip, Earl or Rose- 
BERT, Sir William Shrling-Maxwell, Charles Stuart Parker, 
John Ramsat, Henry Hill Lancaster, and Alexander Craig 
Sellar, to be Our Commissioners to inquire into the nature and 
amount of all Endowments in Scotland, the funds of which am 
wholly or in part devot«d, or have been applied, or which can 
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rightly be made applicable, to EducatioDal purposes, and whielt 
have not been reported on by the Commissioners under the Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Act, 1858; also to inquire into the Adminis- 
tration and Management of any Hospitals or Schools supported by 
such Endowmente, and into the System and Course of Study 
respectively pursued therein, and to report whether any and wbi^ 
changes in the administration and use of such Endowments an 
expedient, by which their usefulness and e£&cieiicy may be in- 
creased. 

And for the purpose of enabling you. Our said Comniisaioners, 
to make the said inquiries. We do hereby authorize and empower 
you to call before you, or any three or more of you, all such Per- 
sona as you may judge most competent, by reason of their know- 
ledge or experience, to aSbrd you correct information on the subject 
of this inquiry, and also to require the production of all Books, 
Records, Documents, Papers, and Accounts, which may appear to 
you, or any three or more of you, calculated to assist your n- 
searches in the execution of the Trust hereby reposed in you, »nd 
to inquire concerning ttie premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. And We do hereby command and require yon 
to report to Ua, in writing under the Hands and Seals of any four 
or more of you, as soon as the same can reasonably be done, and if 
necessary fi-om time to time, your several proceedings by virtue ~ 
this Our Commission, 

And We further will and command that this Our Commissit _. 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you, our aai^ 
Commissioners, or any three or more of you, may from time to 
time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every matter and 
thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from 
time to time by adjournment. 

And We do hereby nominate and appoint Our trusty and 
beloved SiMON Somervillk Laurie, Esquire, Master of Arts, to 
Secretary to you. Our said Commissioners, and to attend to yi 
whose services and assistance We require you to use from time 
time, as occasion may require. 



Given at Our Court at Saint James's, the Twelfth day of Sap^l 
tember Eighteen hundred and aeventy-two, in the Thi ' 
sixth year ui" Our Reign. 



Ltf I 



By Her Mty'esty's Command, 
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INTKODUCTION. 

Wk. the Commisaionera appointed by your Majeety, on the 12th TonmotO 
day of September 1872, "to inquire iDto the nature and amount of"*' "" 
all Endowments io Scotland the funds of which are wholly of id 
part devoted, or have been applied, or which can rightly be made 
applicable, to Educational purposes, and which have not been 
reported ou by the Commissioners under the Universities (Scot- 
land) Act, 1858; also to inquire into the administration and 
management of any Hospitals or Schools supported by such 
Endowments, and into the system and course of study respectively 
pursued thereiu, and to report whether any and what changes in 
the administration and use of such Endowments are expedient by 
which their usefulness and efficiency may be increased,' humbly 
■ubmit to your Majesty the following Report : — 

Our Commiflsion imposed on as, in the first place, the duty of ini«rpr«uiiaii 
furnishing, so far as possible, a complete record of all the En-"'' '"' ' 
dowments in Scotland held wholly or in part for Educational 
purposes. Our attention was directed specially to the Hospitals 
and large Endowed Schools, as the most important At the 
same time, the numerous small Endowments scattered over the 
country, and hitherto applied to the maintenance or improvement 
of Schools chiefly Elementary, acquired new interest from the 
fact that the Education (Scotland) Act of 1872 had changed the 
management of a great number of these Schools, and would 
gradually affect many more, by absorbing voluntarily- supported 
Schools into the Public School system. Regarding all these we 
made careful inquiry. 

We had some difficulty in defining onr course of action with 
reference to those Endowments which ' can rightly be made 
applicable to Educational purposes.' We desired to adopt such an 
interpretation of this part of our commission as would not excite 
alarm in the minds of the Trustees of charitable funds generally, 
while at the same time we gave effect to iia real purpose. This 
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purpose we held to be the aacertainuig and recording of those 
Endowments throughout the country which had ceased to be 
applied to their original objects, or which, in the opijiion either of 
their administrators or of those who were locally interested in their 
administration, had become, tlirougb change of circumstances, 
harmful or comparatively useless. 

The Commissioners under the Universities (Scotland) Act, 
1858, were at liberty to modify the conditions attaching to 
those Endowments only which had taken effect fifty years before 
their appointment. Assuming that only those prior to that date 
were covered by the Report made by them to your Majesty in 
1863, we included in our incjuiries all University Endowments 
subsequent to 1608. 

,. With a view to carry out our commission aa thus interpreted, 
we first directed Circular Letter 1, accompanied by Schedule 1,* to 
be issued to the Clergy of all denominations, Registrars, Inspectors 
of Poor, and Town Clerks, and we opened a correspondence with 
various parts of the country as occasion required. The object 
of this Schedule was to ascertain the amount and nature of all 
Educational Endowments, and of those which could ' rightly be 
made applicable ' to Education. We compared the various returns 
sent in, renewed our inquiries in a large proportion of cases, 
and embodied the result in statistical tables, which are issued 
in two parts as an Appendix to this Report, and Summaries 
of which will be found in this Volume. 

We then classified the Endowments, in order to carry out 
effectually that part of our commission in which our attention 
seemed to be specially directed to Endowed Hospitals and Schools. 
We were instructed to inquire into the administration and manage- 
ment, and also into the system and course of study pursued in these 
Institutions, and ' to report whether any and what changes in the 
administration and use of such Endowments are expedient.' 
In order to obtain the information necessary as the preliminary 
of our inquiries under this head, we issued Schedule 2^" to the 
administrators of Hospitals, and Schedule 3 J to the administrators 
of Endowed Schools. 

At the same time we separated from the mass of Endowments 
those wliich are connected with no special institution, but which 
were left (wholly or in part) for the promotion of Education in 
certain districts of country under various conditions. Such are 
the Dick, Milne, Ferguson, and ?hilp Bequests. 

We communicated also by circ'ular§ with the Universities. 
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inquiry respectively, we also called EvidnML 
engaged in the administration of 
Endowments, and from others who had enjoyed special oppor- 
tunities of knowing the working of them. 

We had evidence from 103 witnesses; among whom were 
Trustees and Governors of the various Institutions under our 
consideration. Principals and Professors of the Universities, Head- 
masters of important Schools, four of your Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools, representatives of the Edinburgh Trades' Council, and 
others wlio had giveu special attention to the subjects regarding 
which wc sought information. 

"We were also much indebted to the Third Keport of the Edu- Edui»tlon 
cation (Scotland) Commission presented to your Majesty in 1868, S^^^v' 
and especially to the Reports of their Assistant Commissioners, i8B4, 
Messrs. Har\'ey and Sellar. The Special Reports appended to 
the General Report of these Assistant Commissioners relieved 
OS from the necessity of making detailed inquiries as to the 
history and internal organization of Endowed Secondary Schools. 

Petty local Endowments in country districts did not appear p,„y ip^^i 
to call for any detailed investigation ; but we obtained full in- Euduwaienu. J 
formation regarding them, which is classified in the Appendix, 
Vol. II. We found that about two-thirds of these were destined 
by the testators either to pay the fees of poor children, or to in- 
crease the salary of the parish schoolmaster, and that any opinion 
which we might form regarding them was in a large measure 
anticipated by Section 46 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, 
which provides as follows : — 

' When, in any parish or burgh, property or money has been or 
shall be vested in the heritors or kirk-session, or in any person or 
persons, as trustees for behoof of such parish school, or in the Town 
Council or in the Magistrates of any burgh, or in any person or 
persons, as trustees for behoof of tlie burgh school, or for the pro- 
motion of any branch of education in such schools respectively, or 
to increase the income of any teacher thereof, the income or revenue 
of such property or money shall, as it accrues, be accounted for and 
paid to the School Board of such parish or burgh, aiid shall be 
applied and administered by the said Board according to the trusts 
attaching thereto ; and the Town Council of every burgh shall, at 
the term of Martinmas yearly, pay to the School Board thereof 
such sum as it has been the custom of such burgh, prior to the 
passing of ttiis Act, to contribute to the burgh school out of the 
common good of the burgh, or fi-om other funds under their charge, 
and the same shall be applied and administered by tiie said School 
Board for the purpose of promoting higher instruction ; and it shall 
be lawful for the School Board from time to time, with the sanction 
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of the Board of Education, to vary or depart from the said 
with a view to Increase the efficiency of the parish or burgh 
by raising the standard of education therein or otherwise ; provided 
always, that nothing herein contained shall prejudice or interfere 
with the rights of any teacher or retired teacher of a parish or 
burgh school under any contract subsisting at the passing of the Act' 

Some local Endowments in country parishes, however, bein^ 
on a larger scale than usual, or involving cert^ain principles of 
importance, seemed to demand further investigation; and accord- 
ingly our Secretary personally visited the localities in which these 
were situated, and reported on them." 

The Endowments in the large towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, will be found tabulated apart.t as they 
were on a scale which justified separate investigation and treatment. 
To complete our information with respect to these, as well aa 
to supplement the evidence before us on Endowments generally 
by the results of personal inquiry, we have had the services of 
Mr. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, as Assistant Commissioner. 



I trusts, H 
1 school, V 
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AMOirNT AKD KIND OF ENDOWMENTS. 



I.— AMOUNT AND KIND OF ENDOWMENTS. 



The results of our inquiry into the amount and kind of Endow- 
ments will be found tabulated nt tbe end of this volume. 



The general result is as follows :- 

I. Sospital EndowmtiUa, , 



X79,245 



II. School Eiidommcnts : 

1, Endowments mainly in connection with 

Parochial (now Public) Schools, and 
other Schools in which Elementary 
Instruction is chiefly given, . £42,979 

2. Endowments viairUy in connection with 

Burgh and Grammar (now Public) 
Schools and other Schools in which 
Higher Instruction is chiefly given, • 16,560 

III. General EiidmomentB : 

i.e. Endowments not appropriated to any partico- 
lar Institution, ...... 



IV. Mixed Endowmenta : 

i.e. Endowments partly charitable and partly edu- 
cational, — for Education, say 



Total of Hospital and School Endowments, . £174,532 

V. Universiti/ Endowvunls : 

Since 1808 22.020 

These Endowments may bo more fully set forth as follows : — 

I, Boapital Endovrmcnts : 

Edinburgh and Vicinity, . . . £59,770 
Aberdeen 9,646 



Carry forward. 
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Brought forwuiJ, . X69.416 

Dundee. 3,S00 

Other Districts 6,329 

£79,245 

II. School Miiiiovimen.ts : 

(I.) Eudowmenta in connection with 

Schools in wliich Elementary 

Instruction is chiefly given : 
In Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, 

and Glasgow £19,090 

Efiflt of Scotland 23.889 

48,979» 

(2.) Endowments viainiy in connection 

with Burgh and Grammar (now , 

Public) Schoob in which Higher 

Instruction is chiefly given ; 

In Burghs £] 0,793 

In Bum Distiicte, . . . fi,757 

16,6fiO+ 

III. General Endowments : 
i.e. Endowments not appropriated to 

any particular institution : 
Wholly Educational : 

Dick Bequest, £4,300 

PhQp Bequest, .... 2.380 

Milne Bequest, .... 1,900 

Maclean Bequest 670 

Society for Propagating Christian 

Knowledge, 6,500 

BeU Bequest Residue, etc,, . . 770 

Other funds 598 

17,118 

rV. Mixed Endowments : 

i.e. Endowments, partly Educational, 

partly Charitable, or for other purposes : 
Hutcheson's Hospital (net), . . £14,000 
Stirling Hospitals, .... 3,660 
Gillespie's Hospital, . . . 1,700 

Carryforward, . . .£19,360 £15ft,892 

* 01 this ft poTtton mkj be TtgtrdedH kpplicibls to SccoDdvy Instmctloo. Sea ax- 
luiUion, p. 79. 
t 01 tUi t, portion mty bs reg>rd«d u ippllotbls lo ElemenUrj Initraotion Sm p. 7(1. 
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^H AMOUNT AND KIND OF ENDOWM[!:NTS. 15 ^H 

^H Brought forward, £19,360 £155,893 ^^M 

^H Ferguson Bequest ^^^^H 

^H Uuttoa Bequest. ^^^^H 

^^m Of which sum applicable to Education, say 18,640 ^^H 

^H Total ia Scotland, . £174,532 ^^^H 

^H v. University Endowvunla : ^^^^^^H 

^B^ Foundation of Chairs. £8,133 ^^^^^^H 

^^m- Fellowships, Schol&rahipa, and ^^^^^^^| 

^■l Prizes ^^^^H 

^H ^^^^^1 

^H These are distributed among the Univer- ^^^^^^^ 

^H sities as follows ^^^^^^H 

^M Andrews, ^^^^^| 

^M Gla.<4gow ^^^^^1 

^B Aberdeen, ^^^^^| 

^M Edinburgh ^^^^H 

^H Common to more than one University, 1,533 "^^^^^^H 

^f I. Hoepitai Endowments. — If we exclude Univeraity Endowments, ^■pl'J Bo- ^H 

nearly one-half of the total Educational Endowments of Scotland ^^k 

is devoted to the support of Hospitals — that is, charitable insti- ^^k 

tutions in which boys and girls are fed and clothed as well as ^H 

educated, from the age of seven to fifteen. These Hospitals are ^^^ 

chiefly situated in Edinburgh and its vicinity. ^^^ 

Full returns from the Hospitals have been issued in our First ^^| 

■I Beport, and a summarized statement, made up from these retuma ^^^ 

^H and other documents, will be found in Appendix, Vol. I. ^^^ 

^^K II. School Endoumente. 

^^^ (1) Endowments in connection vrith Schools in which £;«. Bcbool Ee^»- 

^^f rruTUary Instruction is chiefly given. — The Parochial Endow- for EleiQaiiluT 

ments for Educational purposes ether than the maintenance '"'™'''*"- ^M 

of Hospitals or Schools for Higher instruction amount to .^H 

£42,979 per annum. Of the above sum, £19.090 is spent ^| 

I in the four largest bui^hs of Scotland in maintaining, or ^^^ 
•'• - - ^^^ 
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contributing to the maintenaiice of, Schools in which Elemea- 
tary instruction ia cliieHy given, TUp Endowments fall into six I 
classes, as follows : — * 



Id the four 
tugs Burglu, 

Id other iMrla 
of Scotknd, 



il,iBS 8 3 4S36 1: 



iImm*' not m Im 



■i4!,B78, IBd. id. 



nienta chiefly 
Iu6tniotloD 



The geographical distribution of the Endowments in rural districts 
will be found in Table II. appended to thia volume. Excluding 
the four largest towns, the counties of Aberdeen, Ayr, and Fife 
enjoy about one-fourth of the whole. In the Appendix to this 
Report, Vol. II., all these Endowments, their amount and deati- 
aatiou, will be found recorded. 

School Endows {^) Endovmients mainly in, connection, with. Burgh and GramTtiar 
{now Public) Schools, in which Higher Jnatraotion it chicjly givtn. — 

I The Endowments for the maintenance and improvement of Burgh 

and Grammar Schools, and Schools in which Higher instruction is 
chiefly given, are of comparatively small amount. Including pay- 
ments from the 'common good' of b\irghs, — a source of income 
now made perpetual by Section 46 o; the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1872, — they amount only to £16,550. Even of thia small 
sum nearly two-thii-ds are absorbed by eleven institutions, viz. tha 
High Schools of Edinburgh, Dundee, and Glasgow; the Gram- 
mar School of Aberdeen; Neilson's Institution, Paisley; Dollar 
Institution ; Wallace Hall Academy, Dumfriesshire ; the Madraa 
Colleges of St. Andrews and Cupar-Fife; Morison's Academy, 
Crieff; and MUne's Institution, Fochabers. Apart from these eleven 
Institutions, the provision by Endowment for Higher instruction in 
separate schools ia only £6954 per annum. 
Full returns from this class of Schools will be found in our 
Second Report. 

GfloimiED- III. General Eniitnoments. — Under the head of 'General Endow- 

ments,' are included Endowments which are not attached to any on« ^ 
• I7rf« T»blB II., ippendad. 
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ititution, but are applicable rather to districts of country, under 
conditions prescribed liy the testator or his trustees. A summary of 
these Endowments is given above on p. 14. The Dick Bequest is' 
applied to ' elevate the literary character of the parochial school- 
masters aud schools,' and to reward efficiency in the discharge of 
duty, in the rural parishes of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. The 
Milne Bequest is mainly applied in the payment of fees of poor 
scholars in the county of Aberdeen, subject always to the con- 
dition of efficiency on the part of the teaclier. The Philp Bequest 
is devoted to the support of Elementary Schools and the clothing 
of scholars in a small district of Fife, in the vicinity of Kirkcaldy. 
The funds of the Society for Prop^ating Christian Knowledge 
have hitherto been almost wholly devoted to making payments 

schoolmasters in poor districts throughout Scotland. 



IV. Miaxd Endviommts. — Of the Mixed Endowments, partly Ki«d Endow- 
lucational, partly charitable, the Hutcheson's ' Hospital' fund, ehoriui&B, 
Glasgow, baa increased, since the Commission began its sittings, from S^n'Jj,* ' 
£11,000 to £14,000 a year. The Ferguson Bequest, which yields a 
revenue of £16,000 a year, is, under the wiB of the testator, appli- 
cable to Educational and Mission purposes, in the first instance in 
the counties of Ayr, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, Lanark, Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton, and thereafter in other parts of Scotknd. The Stirling 
Hospitals' funds amount to £3660 per annum, of which the Special 
Commissioners appointed under the Endowed Institutions (Scot- 
land) Act, 1869, recommended that £2940 be devoted to Education. 
A detailed statement of both the General and the Mixed Endow- 
xaeots, and of their application, will be found in the Appendix 
io this Report, Vol. I. 



V. University Undoicments. — The University Endowments on UuWereii 
which we report include, as we liave already stated, all those founded '""°"" 
since 1808. Many of these must have come under the notice of 
the Conmiissiouers under the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1858; 
but as they were restricted in their suggestions of alteration or 
modification to Endowments founded prior to 1808, we began 
from this latter date. 

A detailed statement of these Endowments will be found at the 
of our Second Report." 

We have also obtained information respecting considerable En- Eadowni 
dowments not yet in operation, such as the Spier Bequest at Beitb, "'^tiol 
in Ayrshire, and several bequests in Glasgow and elsewliere. 
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Ch»rit»bie A supplement to the Statistics of Endowments in connec- 

niightheip- tioo With Schools (chicfly Elementary)* contains infonDation 
g^'°^"^TegardiJig funds available for charitable purposes, which, in the 
opinion of some of those making the returns, might be more ser- 
viceable to the community if wholly or partly applied to Educa- 
tion. Such are the Guildry Funds of Aberdeen if the Gibsofti 
Bequest, of £lOOO a year, for almshouses in St Andrews; tll»j 
Bruce Bequest, of £liOO a year, for the poor of the Presijytejy 
of Deer; and the Moore Fund, in C'ardross, of the value of ;£4W> 
a year. 
OM^nqtUoal The geographical distribution of the Endowments is very un- 
Endowmento, equal, but, generally speaking, they may be said to cluster round 
the great centres of industrial and intellectual activity. Of the 
total revenue, which, excluding University Endowments, amounts 
to £174,532, about £112,000 are localized in and around the four 
chief towns, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen. 

In the Tables appended to this volume, the statistical results of 
all our inquiries are gathered together. We believe that these 
contain a complete summary of the E<lucationa] Endowments of 
Scotland, with the exception of those University Kndowments, 
prior to 1808, which did not come within the scope of our inquirj-. 



I 



We proceed now to treat of the admiuistration and use of Endow- 
ments more in detail, following the order in which they have beeii 
already presented in this chapter, as being that which gives the 
most intelligible view of the Educational Endowments of Scotland 
as at present applied. 



■ ride Appendix, Val. II. 
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ir.— HOSPITAL ENDOWMENTS. 

ffogpitals generally. 

About one-half of the Educational Endowments in Scotland aP6 
devoted, under the wills of the testators, to the support of Hospitals. 

Originally the term Hospital was applied to a house for the o 
maintenance of the poor. In the case of Gowane's HospitaJ, ii 
Stirling, tlie foundation was devoted to building or erecting an 
Hospital or Almshouse, and for the entertaining and sustaining 
therein twelve decayed Guild brethren. Spittal's Hospital, also 
in Stirling, would appear to have been of similar origin. Hutche- 
Bon'a Hospital, in Glasgow, may be taken as a type of this class. 
This Endowment was directed to be invested in land, ' to be 
ediHed and made ane perfyte Hospital for entertainment of the 
poor, ^ed, decrepit men to be placed therein.' The school in con- 
nection with it was an afterthought, funds being provided by a 
later deed for erecting, 'in a whole continuous work with the 
Hospital, a couunodious and distinct house by itself, for educating 
and harbouring of twelve male children.' Gillespie's Endowment, 
Edinburgh, is slated in the founder's testament to be 'for the 
special intent and .purpose of foimding and endowing an Hospital 
or Charitable Institution, vrithiu the city of Edinburgh or suburbs, 
for the aliment and maintenance of old men and women.' 

Tliese early Hospital establishments have almost ceased to exist. 
The money formerly devoted to the support of the poor in alms- 
houses ia now distributed in quarterly or half-yearly doles, and the 
buildings have been converted to other uses. Gillespie's Hospital 
r Almshouse, Edinbiirgli, was broken up under a Provisional Order, 
obtained under the * Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act' (1869), 
all the inmates being boarded out, with the exception of a few, 
■ who, from various causes, preferred to remain in residence. These 
I were transferred to a very much smaller house, situated on the 
verge of the Hospital grounds. 

These old Hospital Endowments, however, being partly educa- 
j tional in their character, come within our survey, and they will be 
reported on under the head of Mixed Endowments. 

The word Hospital, as applied to an Institution for the mainten- j^, f^^^ g^^ j 
I ance, clothing, and education of orphan or destitute children, was ^' "J f"' 
introduced from England, in 1624, by George Heriot, who desired SooUMi 
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to erect ' nue publick, pios, and charitable worke, ... in imitationi 
of the puhlick, pios, and religions work foundat within tlie Citiqij 
of London, callit Chvystia HospitalL' 

The numerous later Hospitals in Scotland owe their origin to a 
desire to imitate the work of Geoi'ge Heriot ; and from the time of the 1 
foundation of that Institution the name ' Hospital' has been chiefiy 
confined to Institutions for the maintenance and education of 
young people. la a large number of cases the Deeds of Founda- 
tion confine the benefits of the Hospitals to certain classes, such a 
burgesses and freemen, or confer privileges on certain names. 

Brief nrreyof The age of admi-ssion to Heriot',^ Hospital, as to most others, k 
ti^OeiAoi^'^ I ''''^"^ seven to ten, and of dismissal from it fourteen, ejccept in thfii 
' case of ' hopeful' scholars, who remain a year or two longer. TJ 
candidates are examined on entrance according to the lowest stand-; 
ards of the Education Code, but the results of this examination dO 
not materially affect the selection of foundationers. 

The class of society from which the boys are drawn is the dass 
between the merchant and the operative classes. The children of 
petty tradesmen and skilled artisans constitute the great maas of 
the foundationers. 

As maybe inferred from the age of tlie pupils, the instruction in' 
Hospitals has almost always been both Elementary and Secondary ; 
following in this respect the precedent of the Parochial and Burgh 
Schools of Scotland. The curriculum includes the usual English 
branches of education, and, in addition to these, Drawing, French, 
Latin, and Greek, and a complete course of Arithmetic, followed by 
Geometry and Algebra. The House-Governor is head of the whole 
Institution, and controls the discipline of every department. He 
also gives instruction in some of the advanced classes, 

The pupils lead a secluded life, mixing exclusively with 
another, and coming only occasionally into contact with the out 
workl" 

Although, from the reports laid before us, it is evident that 
instruction is carefully given, yet during the last ten years ihe 
Hospital has sent to the University as regular .students on an 
average only two boys per annum ; and this, however it may be ex- 
plained, is an indication of want of fitness, vigour, or ambition not 
usually found among Scottish youth, 
ibie This brief account of Heriot's is, generally speaking, applicable 

■j"*' to all Scottish Hospitals ; but in many cases the foundationers 
Uy- belong to a humbler class of the community than those who seek 
the benefits of Heriot's. The only Hospitals which provide for 
poverty in a higher social grade are the Merchant Company*! 
• One-third at IIjb pupils b»ve, liowever, bceo recently non-reeidant. 
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Hospitals, John Watson's Institutiou, luid Fetles College — all in 1 

Edinbui^h ; and in these the uiirriculunj is not" less extensive 1 

than in Heriot's HospilaL Fettea College, which is organized on '1 

a wholly difterent principle, carries boys mnch further iu their J 

studies. I 

A full account of all the Hospitals in Scotland will be found I 

in the Appendix, Vol T., and we accordingly refer to it for infor- | 

mation which would burden too much the pages of our Keport. 1 

Omitting for the present the individual peculiarities of the tl* Ha.-pii»l •■ 

Hospital Institutions, we have now to report on the working of ' j 
the Hospital system, and on those aspects of the Hospital question 

generally, which were brought prominently before ua ill evidence. J 

We refer to (1) the educational intiueuce of these seminaries on J 

the pupils; (2) the cost of the Hospital system as compared with I 

its results ; (3) the conditions of admission ; and (4) the relation 1 

of the Hospital system to parents. \ 

1. Educational Infiuence of the- Hospital System. — For many EduBWiomi 

years prior to our appointment, the seclusion of life which cha- '" '■^"' i 
Tacterized the Hospital system had been the subject of unfavour- 
able criticism. This isolation was not part of Heriot's original Hibioty ot 
intention. In his disposition he gave power to the governors of reloroi in 

hia Hospital to educate the beneticiaries within its walls, or to SfoUand. | 

send them out for their daily instruction to tlie Grammar School J 

of Edinburgh ; and Dr. Balcauqoall, who had been entrusted J 

by Henot with the duty of drawing up statutes for the Hospital, I 

ordained that no liouse instructiou was to be given after the boys I 

were competent iu the Latin accidence — in other words, after J 

nine or ten years of age — when they were to be sent to the I 

Grammar School, there to remain till they were fit for College, or I 

to be bound as appi-entices. It was not till 1695 tliat the age at I 

which pupils might be sent to the High School was nused to I 

eleven complete; and it was only in 1742 that the pracrice of con- I 

fining the senior as well as the junior boys to the Hospilal-hoiLSe J 

for instruction was formally recuguised. 3 

The evil effects of the close system of life and education which ^ffj?* ^^ 
was then begun were the subject of discussion more than thirty vSTjoimatoa, ' 
years ago, and the feeling against it found expression in certain 

proposals of Lord Provost Sir Wm. Johnston, who in 1844, among j 

other reforms of an important character, moved the limitation of J 

the number of beneficiaries, and the boarding of them in their I 

own families or in families selected by the Governors. Sir Wm. I 

I Johnston's proposals were not adopted. 1 
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tion to the defects inherent in the close system, in a, paper rea4 I 
by Mm before the Social Science Association in Edinburgh. 

The Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864, directed attention'! 
to the revenues of the more important of the Hospitals in their ^ 
Third Report (1868), and in their recommendations they say: — 
' We recommend that, without prejudice to the powers of the 
trustees of Hospitals, it shall be the duty of the General Board to 
examine the statutes and rules of their foundations, and, subject j 
when necessary to the approval of Parliament, to make alterations I 
therein with a view to the extension of Education.'* 

In the same year the Merchant Company of Edinburgh, who 1 
were governors of four Hospitals, requested Mr. Simon S, Lauiitti 
to report on them, and to submit tlie results of his innuiry intO'Y 
the Hospital system as a whole. Mr. Laurie had also about I 
the same time reported on Heriot's and Donaldson's. Along I 
with his reports on the separate Institutions, Mr. Laurie sub- 1 
mitted remarks on the Hospital system, in which he pointed! 
out the nature of the hurtful influences inseparable from. I 
Hospital life, and traced these to their sources. These reports I 
contributed to the movement for reform. By a minute passed i 
in July 1869, it was resolved by the Merchant Company, under I 
the presidency of Mr. James Duncan, to give their 
support to the recommendations of Mr. Laurie, and they 1 
expressed their ' cordial concurrence with him in thinking thatfl 
the governors should take measures towards breaking up thftJ 
monastic character of such Institutions as Geoi^e Watson'vl 
Hospital.' The Keport of the Committee concluded by sayingi 
that they had ' authority for stating that the governors of othaT^ 
Hoapitftls are now preparing to follow some of the recommenda- 
tions submitted in their Report, in so far as these aft'ect the real 
objects in view, — the endeavouring to assimilate the condition of 
young people in Hospitals to that of children in the outer world, | 
and of maintaining and fostering, as far as possible, the 1 
attractions, and virtues of home.' 

This movement of the Merchant Company led to the passing, 8 
1869, of 'An Act to make provision for the better Govemmenl 
and Administration of Hospitals and other Endowed Institutioni 
in Scotland.' By this Act, governors and tnistees of Hospitals fl 
and other Endowed Institutions were empowered to apply to thai 
Secretary of State for Provisional Orders, when they had resolved,! 
by a majority, to make provision ' for the better government and! 
administration of the Institutions over which they presided, and*^ 
for the better ' application of the revenues thereof, whereby thdl 
usefulness and efficiency of the Hospitals and Institutions' r 
■ Third Keport, 1888, p. irrii. 
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^P ' be increaBed, and the benefits thereof extended.' The Secretaiy 
™ of State was empowered to grant such Orders, which, aft«r being 

laid before Parliaineot, were, if not opposed, to come into opeiation. 

The history of the Act is shortly described in the evidence of 

tMr. T. J. Boyd,^^ who liad succeeded to the Mastership of the Mer- 
ohant Company, and, aided by the treasurer, Mr. Knox, carried out 
tie reforms initiated under the presidency of Mr. Duncan. 
Under this Act the Merchant Company without delay obtained q"^^^'^ 
Provisional Orders, enabling them to put an end to the monastic the Aot 
character of their Hospitals, to introduce a certain amount of y-p^^tft 

I competition among applicants for admission on the various founda^ cprnp^ny. 
' tions, and to extend to the citizens generally the benefit of the 
education which the Hospitals aH'orded, by converting them into 
day schools, at which a good Elementary and Secondary Education 
• could be obtained at a moderate cohI. Further details regarding 
the reforms instituted by the Company, as these afl'ected the 
various Institutions under their control, are given more at length 
in the Appendix, VoL I. They are referred to here on account of 
the evidence which they afford of the strong feeling which pre- 

I vailed regarding the Hospital system, and to supersede the 
'necessity of any lengthened statement on our part in proof of the 
growing public desire to alter its character. The Company claim, 
with justice, to have taken the lead in Hospital reform, and to have 
obviated by their alterations many of the objections which were 
urged against Hospital institutions. 
The only other Institution which succeeded in obtaining a Ormting ol 
Provisional Order under the Act was Bathgate Academy. An orde™ 
application was made for an Order by the Governors of Heriot's, ""PP** 
and steps were taken with the same object by various Institutions 
tliroughout Scotland ; but further progress was stopped by the 
Home Ofiico declining, under the advice of its law officers, to 
sanction the schemes presented to them, on the ground that they 
went beyond the powers conferred by the Act Lord Advo- 
cate You]]g theji introduced a Bill, in July 1872, to continue 
and amend the Act. By this Bill it was proposed to continue 
tlie previous Act to 31st December 1874, and to sanction a 
depai'ture from trusts and the consolidation of trusta. It was 
also proposed that any Provisional Order approved by the Edu- 
cation Department should take effect if unopposed in Parliament. 
After being read a second time, the Bill was ■withdrawn ; and this 
Commission was thereafter appointed to make inquiry into the En- 
dowments of Scotland, and to rei>ort on the adminisiration of them. 

Passing from Uie history of the public movement for reform, 

• EiiiiBLW, 33tl <l irq. 
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we fotmd in the evidence given before us ample confirmation of the 4 
prevalence of a conviction- tlmt the Hospital system is educ»- ' 
tionatly hurtful, and full justification of the steps which had been 
taken to reform it. This evidence came not only from those who 
had watched its operation from the outside, but also from those 
who were engaged in its administration officially or as instructors. 
Referring to a paper written by Dr, Bedford, the Head-Master of 
Heriot's Hospital, the Chairman asked : 

'522. Iq that paper yoii Btated that hospital- trained children are wJd 
to be " fur more wanting in ordinary iatelligence, are less smart and 
docile, and eshibit less affection for home and relations, than other 
children that have had inferior domestic and educational advantages T " — 
I said that that was the opinion of many observing and ioflaentisl 
persons. 

' 523. Do yon to a certain extent hold that opinion 1 — Yes. I stAted | 
it at the time with the view of considering whether it was correct ora 
not i but I Lave no hesitation in saying that I considered it then sub-^ 
stantialiy correct in reference to Heriot's Hospital, with which I wmI 
familiar. . . . 

' 627. Do you consider that that system had a very depressing efleo 
upon Ihe children T^Very depressing at that time. 

' 528. And a depressing effect also upon tbe teacbers, who found 1 
diEGcnliy in dealing with children so trained?— Entremely so. Before I 
came to Edinbargh, I was bead-master of a school in England. I hars 
thus had an opportunity of judging how easy it was to teach boys there, 
as compared with boys in Heriot's Hospital. Tbe same opinion is fadd j 
by every intelligent man I have conversed with tbat has had connecttc^J 
with the free day-scbools and also with the Hospital.' 

The modification of opinion to which Dr. Bedford refers was dus'l 
to the impTOvementa which had been introduced in 1868, viz. thfti 
admission of a certain proportion of non-resident pupils, 
other minor relaxations of Hospital regulations. 

The Eev. James Currie, Principal of the Church of ScotlandJ 
Training College in Edinburgh, who was first a pupil and thereafter! 
a master in Heriot's Hospital, gave evidence to the same effect: — T 

'» ' 1425. From that experience, what is yonr opinion of the hospital i 
an edncational establishment? — Generally speaking, my opinion is an-^M 
favourable to it, although 1 should require to go somewhat into details to 
set forth the grounds of that opinion. It is necessary to look at the hospital 
under two aspects ; first, as a school ; and second, as a place of hving. 

' 1426. First, with regard to education, what is your opinion t — With 
regard to the education given in the hospital, I think that, looked at jter \ 
K, it may be good or bad, just as in any other school. I bare known itV 
both : good in some departments, defective in others. But whilst I bavel 
known as good teaching in Heriot's Hospital as I have ever known out 1 

^of it, still I wonld say that the insiruction, however good, does not, trom.l 
llie circumstances of the hospital lite, produce the effects that it would ia | 
other circumstances. 

' 1427. To what circnmstances of Ihe life in the hospital do yon refer? 1 
— To three in particular : — (1.) To the want of wholesome influence, f 
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Kting by sympathy, example, and friendly coonsel. (2.) To tlie narrow- 
nesa and monotoDj uf bosiiilul life ; presenting, as it does, but ievi poiots 
of contact with real life, and wanting that amount of change among its 
papiia that is necessary to prevent stagnation. (3.) To the conGcions 
want of freedom, or sense of confinement and restraint, which is constantly 
present to the minds of the inmates. 

' li2S. Do you mean what are popularly described as the monadic 
habits of the institution ?— That describes it in a popular way. I think 
there is a want of certain elements on which the moral nature grows — a 
want of what may be compared to the liRht and air and free motion 
which we associate with the idea of growth in physical life. Then the 
public opinion in the hospital, according to my esperieoce, is just sub- 
stantially what the boys themselves make it ; and in tjiese circumstances, 
ot course, it tends to degenerate. There is nothing like a sixth form to 
come between the head of the hospital and the boys, 

' 1429. Will jou explain what you mean by the public opinion being 
what they make for themselves? — In every class of boys, unless there be 
a distinct counteractive agency, I think the coarser and less modest and 
less reverential come to the front, and assume to determine the lone of the 
class, I think there requires to be a distinct agency set at work to 
counteract that. Now my experience was, that in the hospital there was 
not such an agency, and I think there can hardly be a snlGcieat agency 
to counteract that influence. In that way the moral tone of the place 
always tends downwards. 

' 1430. Is that from the boys living so entirely seclnded? — It is from 
their living so entirely among themselves, and from the want of example 
and sympathy, and those inflnences which a boy at home comes constantly 
into contact with. 

' 1431. That, I suppose, you think would not be remedied by the boys 
being kept longer at the college, and thus leaving at an older age? — No; 
on the contrary, I think the longer the time, the worse the iiillQence of the 
system is, provided it begins to act from the early age at which it does.' 



In reply to the question whether he found greater difficulty in 

teaching Hospital boys than he found in teaching others, he saya : 

* Yes ; the results of good teaching are less under the Hospital 

system than the results of the same teaching would bo in an open 

H School.' 

■ Mr. David PryJe, formerly a teacher both in Geoi-ge Watson's m 

H Hospital and in the Merchant Maiden, and now Head-Master of the 
H Young Ladies' Educational Institution under the Merchant Com- 
H pany, gave evidence that he found the Hospital pupils ' duller 
H than ordinary boys.' 

H Dr. Fiiidlater, formerly Governor of Gordon's Hospital, Aberdeen, Or, FiodUlei 

H saya : ' As to the effects on the pupils, with reference to the intel- 
H lectual instruction in the first place, I would sum up the difference 
^V between boys in an Hospital and those living at home in a siugle 
H expression, — the want of receptiveness.' The advantage which the 
^1 master had in being able to secure regular attendance ' was more 
^M than counterbalanced by an unwonted amount of passive resist- 
^M ance--the peculiar vis iwrtia of Hospital existence.' 
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Mr. Kerr, one of Her Majesty's lospeetora of Schools, who I 
exanuned various Hospitals in Aberdeeii, says of the pupila ' that ] 
they are under the disadvantage of a very unnatural system.' 

Mr. Jolly, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, formerly , 
a teacher in George Watson's Hospital, says in his evidence : 

^Tbe mtelltctual evils (of hospital life) are dnlness in perception and 
understanding, and a peculiar intellectual iuertness and bearineas. Ererj 
one teaching in on hospital feela this very mach. Yon cannot get the 
boys to work hard, though you apiical to Ibem ; and yon baro to pat 
raore energy into the teaching of an hospital class than any other. Yon 
have to waste yourself to inspire tbem with vis, and you get very littlo 
return. You have to work much harder to produce any reanlt than 
with another set of boys. Thi^ intelleclual dnhiess also manifesta itself 
in a difficulty of interesting them, and rousing them to mental effort. 
It also exhibits itself in a lower power of ntlention, and a less strength 
of memory, than in the case of out-door boys. On rerisal, yon arc 
astonished how little they have retained. lutellectuat power is sIbo 
smaller than it would be on another system ; and intellectual eminence in 
hospital boys is very rare. The system also produces a want of inteliec- 
luai self-reliance, and self -sustained intellectual effort.' 

Dr. Ogilvie, formerly Head-Master of Daniel Stewart's Hospitali I 
and now Head of George Watson's College Schools, refers iu his . 
evidence to the ' depressing influence' which pervaded the pupils, 
and the sellishness which they exhibited. And when examiaed 
as to the educational results, he states that, in his experience, tho 
teachers had to expend ' double the amount of labour to produce . 
the same educational results as are produced in a Public School.' 
1 Those who had been concerned with the administration of ] 
Hospitals, or had had opportunities of observing their workup, 
gave evidence equally decided. Mr, T, J, Boyd, who, as Master 
of the Merchant Company, carried through the reforms which were 
authorized by the Provisional Orders granted under the Endowed . 
Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869, says: 

^ There has been a very strong and growing feeling in Scotland agalut 1 
what is known as the hospital system ; and, happily, people generally are I 
now conitng to believe in the truth of the saying that children should be ' 
brought up in families, not in ffocks. The edncalion of large numbers of ] 
children apart from their parents, relatives, or frieuds, and without their f 
having almost any intercourse with other persons except the officials of | 
the hospital estabUshments, was a system unnatural in itself, and not [ 
calculated to make them in after life useful members of society. With I 
whatever zeal those who were so brought up might be trained morally ] 
and intellectually, many were found, on the cumpletion of their educatios, j 
to be devoid of that general intelligence which is acquired from iotw- I 
course with friends in the home circle; and when they left the hospitftls 
to begin the liusiness of life, tliey were, as a rule, unable to take their 
places with others whose scholastic training Lad not been superior, but | 
which had been carried on under happier circumstances. Altogether, it ( 
was felt that, iu return for the large sum of money expended upon them, 
comparatively small beuefits were derived ; and it was to abolish this 
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Etat« of tblDgs that the educatioaal scheme of the Merchant Company 
w&s devised.' 

Dr. Lyon Playfair sayu: 'When I formerly looked closely iiitopfi<ronPlijw| 
the system, I fomid a very strong opiuion agaiust the Hospital 
system, both aa regards the parents who sent their children, and 
the children who weif sent, My cipiuion was, that the first thing 
was to break up what is called the monastic system, by which the 
children were taken away IJom their parents and immured in 
these Hospitals, because that produced a paralysing effect on the 
children, and a pauperizing efl'ect on the parents,' 

Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of the University of Ediabui^gb, SirA-Gnnt 
who is a trustee of several Hospitals, condemns the system on 
similar grounds, 

The unsatisfactory results of Hospital training in respect of in- EbotIIs of in- 
struction were also tbe subject of evidence. The very limited lamOAiMiij. 
extent to which a machinery so large, and worked at so great a 
cost, sends out pupils desirous of distinguishijig themselves in any 
profession, or of prosecuting their studies beyond the limited 
range of the Hospital curriciJum, seems in itself conclusive as to 
the inherent defects of the system : especially when we compare 
these meagre results with those of the Parish Schools, which con- 
tribute so largely to the ranks of University students and to 
the learned professions in all parts of the Empire. 

That certain incidental advantages belong to the system is un- AdrutagM 
doubted. Unbroken regularity of attendance is secured, regular ^yst^nT 
I and wholesome meals are provided, and the children are coa- 
I setiuently healthy. But the less apparent moral and intellectual 
evils, as to which wo had ample evidence, are, in our opinion, so 
I great as to outweigh all other considerations. 

In so far aa these evils flow from the monastic character of the Reined!™ '^ 
system, the i-emedics are ob\'ious. W ere Hospitals thrown open to out, 
day scholars, or were the foundationers sent out to day schools, 
the mischief would be considerably lessened ; but we are of opinion 
that it cannot be altogether removed except by boarding out 
the foundationers in resi>ectjible families, and confining the Hos- 
pital buildings to the uses of a day school, to which the general 
public should have admission at a moderate cost. In this way 
children from the outer world would mix on an equal footing 
with the foundationers, and bring freshness and variety into their 
lives. For a certain class of orphan foundationers, who could not 
Ix! advantageously boarded out, it might be necessary to have 
boarding-houses ; but these should be so restricted in the number 
of their residents aa not to lose the domestic character. 

The only evidence we received which seemed to us to point ?'')*;?''"'•'" 
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out was in the case of DonalJsoii's Hospital, where a large proper- I 
tion of the cliildren are deal' mutes. Aud even this evidence did not | 
in any way impugn the position that a system of boarding out waa I 
in itself generally preferalde fur the foundiitioners, both morally and I 
intellectually, but only brouglit into prominence the difBculties in 
the way of finding families who would have the confidence of the 
governors. The class of foundationers in this large institution is 
humbler than in most others, if we except the Orphan Hospital of j 
Edinburgh and some Hospitals in Aberdeen ; and the Treasurer (Mn f 
Cook) and the Governor (Rev. D. Balsillie) give it as their upiuion I 
that the moral training which the boys and girla receive in the Hos- 1 
piCal is bettfir than any they could expect to I'eceive in the class of 1 
family — mechanics and day-labourera — to which the children belong. T 

'i\S7. Has it ever been under the consideration of tie goTernora I 
whether fbe hearing children ahonld be hoarded oul !^Mr. Conk. — Never. 1 

'4188. Or whether Ihe establiehmeut shoiikl form pnrto£ any oat-door 1 
school i — Never. I 

'4189. In your opinioo, would it he aii iinprovetnent on the system to ] 
do so T — I think it would be the opposite. I 

' 4190. Wonld you state why i — In the first place, the sitnation of ths I 
iUBtitntioQ would not be very well calculated to bring children of the I 
same class to attend it; and I think if you got other children from the I 
town, — children of the same class, — the chances are they would iiyiire I 
the education of the others rather than promote it. J 

'4191. Very strong represeutaiions have been made to the Commis- I 
sioners as to the disadTanta^es of what is called the hospital system, aad 1 
the importance of having the hospitals connected with day schools ; bat 1 
that is not your opinion .' — It is not my opinion, from what I have set 

'4192. Nor the opinion of yonr colleagues? — Nor the opinion of mj J 
colleagues. It lias never been proposed to bring children in as day papila. I 

' 4193. That is a matter which has not been under your consideration, I 
and yon desire to maintain the hospital in its present condition? — I think 1 
we must maintain it in its present condition in it£ sitnation ; but I can | 
only speak my own opinion, for the governors have never come to a resoln- 
tion on the subject.' 

'3811. But on other grounds, apart from the interests of yonrmntvJ 
pupils, would it he desirable, in yonr opinion, to discontinue the system of 1 
having the boys in the institution T — Mr. BahUlie. — If the governors west I 
to the expense of providmg auitalile board for the hearing children outside, 1 
then it would be more to the advantage of the hearing children to be well | 
boarded out than to reside in the hospital. J 

' 3812. What do you mean by well hoarded onl 7 Is it the natm^ ol \ 
the provision made for the children in the boarding-house, or does it | 
refer to the character of the individuals with whom they are boarded t — | 
Our children are taken from the class of mechanics and common labourers. \ 
If boarded out, are they to be boarded in families of that class t If so, 
they would not be nearly so well taken care of as Ihey are in the bospitaL ] 

' 3S13. Would you regard it as the duty of the trustees to provide for I 
those children belter than Iheir parents couUl have provided for them it] 
they had remained with them ? — No ; but while a common labourer may, 1 
from his feelings as a father, manage his own child well, he may not take f 
the same interest in another man's child. That is the difference. 
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, ' 3814. Are a coDsiderabie proporliou of the piU'ents of the children not 
resident in Edinburgh or the neighbourhood 7 — I think the majority of the 
hearing children Irelong to Edinburgh ; and as a proof of that, I thinlf 
127 of them visit in town on Satnrday. So tliat they hare friends, at any 
rate, if not relatives in town. But a great many of our children also 
come from the country ilistricts. 

>381o. With reference to these 127, do you not thinlt it might be 
desirable to place (hem under such relatives as they visit? Would that 
not be more beneGcial for the children than continuing to retain them in 
the institution 1 — I am very donbtfal if it would. 

'3816. On what ground? — Physically it would not be so good for 
' them, because they would not be so well fed, and their clothing would not 
be so well attended to ; and I don't think that thai class of people would 
take sach good care of their moral trniuing as is done in the hospital. 

'3817. Do yon think the intellectual development of a child depends 
on its food? — Certainly; to a very great extent. 

'3818. Are we to understand yon to mean, that you think a 
boy living at home n-ith a respectable though a poor mechanic wonld 
l)« subjected to worse moral inBuences than be is while living in the 
hospital ? — I think he wonld ; that is to say, living with a mechanic who 
Is not the boy's own father, who has not the interest of a parent in 
the boy. 

* 3819. Taking the ca^o of a boy who is hving with a mechanic who is 
his parent or his near relative, do you think he would be snbjected to 
worse moral inflnences thou living in an hospital 1 — No, certainly not. 

' 3820. The evils which yon anticipate in the houses of those who are 
not relatives wonld arise from neglect more than anything else ? — Yes, 

' .S82I, And could be to a certain extent modified, could they not, by 
rarefnl selection on the part of the governors ? — It might to some extent ; 
but the difficulty would be to find pailiea who would feel the responsibility.' 

Oa the other baud, the directora of the Orphan Hospital, where ObjActiom m 
the children are of the humblest class, came to a unammoua resolu- ^epi^" 
tion in 1870 to board out their childi'en, aud do not appear to have 
attached much importance to the difficulty which at Donaldson's is 
considered so formidable." Tlie Poor Law Boards have also for a piuper cMl- i 
long period adopted the hoardiug-out system, — a system highly ^"''''**'^"*1 
approved by the Board of Supervision in Scotland, and recently 
introduced into some parts of England. If a respectable family 
nf the same social class as that to which the child belongs can be 
found to uudertaJte its upbringing, it seems to ua quite practicable 
to arrange for such superintendence as will obviate the neglect 
which Mr. BalsUlie fears. It may ho no benefit ultimately to 
children to have been lifted out of the reach of the chances and 
changes incident to the daily life of the class to which they belong, 
and to have lost the training wliich they would thus obtain. If they 
are placed, under proper supervision, in circumfitances as favourable 
na those which would have surrounded them had they not been 
deprived of their fathers, the main purpose of the charity has 
been accomplished with respect to them. 

' I'iife Appeiidii, Vol. I. 
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Orgwiij»iioQ A further and Bignificant testimony to the judgment 
legs > furihc^ hfts been pronounced on the Hospital system in Scotland, 
M'tbeBTnem' '^ ^^ '"^ foiind in the course followed hy the Fettes College 
Trustees, — the most recwit of charitable educational foundations. 
Sir William Fettos left the residue of his estntea 'to fonn an 
endowment for the maintenance, education, and outfit of young 
people, whose parents have either died without leaving snfficlent 
funds for that purpose, wr who, from innocent misfortune during 
their own lives, are unable to give suitable education to their 
children.* This donation was accompanied by a clause whi(di 
invested the trustees with the ' most ample and nnlimited powers' 
for making regulations as to the number of children to be ad- 
mitted from time to time, etc. The steps taken by the trusteea 
will be best given in the words of one of their nnuiher, Lord 
Justice-General IngHs : — 

' When we proceeded to consider the purposes to vvliich we should 
apply the eudowmeDt, I mny take the liberty of saying that I think all the 
trustees were impreaaed with a very grure sense of responsiliility. Tha 
easiest and most direct way of carrying out such a geueral cbaritablB 
purpose as was expressed in the will would hare been to add one mom 
to the numerous hospitals with which I have no doubt you are all familiar 
by this time. But tlie trustees were unanimously of opinion that that was 
not desirable. They thought that the hospital system, as il has been called, 
had not been productive of any good, bat rather of evil ; and at all events 
they were veiy clearly of opinion, that even supposing it to be useful in 
itself, there were ah^dy more than enough of snch institutions in Edin- 
burgh, and that it was not desirable lo add to thera. But they objected 
to the system upon principle ; for they were of opinion, in the first place, 
that poverty should never be by itself a qualification for participating in 
the benefits of an educational endowment ; and in the second place, that 
the qualification of belonging to privileged classes, such as persons of 
particular names, or bom iu particular localities, or wliose parents belong 
to particular guilds or trades, was slill Korse, — more undesirable, bcc&aso, 
the result of recognising such qualifications was, in their opinion, not to-' 
give the children for the most part a better education than Ihey wonld- 
have received if the parents had been left to educate them unaided, but 
rather to place them in a position quite unuatural, and to surround them' 
with comforts and Inxuries within the walls of a great institntioti, whicli 
would unsuit them for (heir true place in after-life. The very regularity 
and security of the supply of these comforts and luxuries independently 
of any exertions of their own, seems calculated to give the children on . 
whom they are lavished a false idea of the world, which they will hereafter 
have to encounter relying on their own exertions only. The trustees wer« 
also very clearly of opinion that charities for the purpose of providing for 
children of the poorer classes only had been carried too far in every 
point of view, — in Edinburgh I mean ; and they could not help reflecting 
that there was one class of society in which great necessity sometimes, 
existed tor aid in carrying on the education of children for which no 
provision had ever yet been made by any of these charitable institu- 
tions. I refer to the case of children of persons in the better classes^ 
professional persons — persona in the army and navy, and in the learned 
profesaioDs— dying prematurely, and not leaving sufficient funds to cony 
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^H cut the edQctition of their children in a maiiDer snitahle to the positioD in 
^M life of the parents ; and also to coses in which the parents have suffered 
dnmg their lires severe and unexpected leases from no fknlt of their 
own, but from innocent misfortune, and so have been rendered unable to 
educate their children in a snitable manner. It occarred to the trustees 
that the endowmrat under their management might very well, in so far m 
it vae necessary to give it a charitable character, and in strict accord- 
ance with the will of the truster, be devoted to some anch object. Yon 
will find, accordingly, that in the first set of regulations which tbey 

■ issued, this wa« set forward as the prime object that they had in view. 
And that is m^ntoined througbont. Tliey were bonnd, as they conceived, 
by the terms of the will under which they were acting, to give the endow- 
meat a certain charitable character ; and they were desirous to do that 
not only in the way to be most beneficial for those who might ])artidpate 
in the endowment, but also in such a way as to run the smallest risk of 
doing public mischief, which they thought bad resulted from the manner 
in which many other endowments of the same kind had been worked out. 
At the same time, they certainly had in view as one great object, the 
introduction of something in the nature of public school life as it is 
known in England, but very little known in Scotland, — I may eay not at 

»a11 known in Scotland ; and they thought that they had before tbem, in the 
case of some of the English public schools, a very excellent precedent for 
the establishment of such an institution as now exists : I mean a public 
school with a charitable foundation as its basis, but with a large super- 
structure of education and pupils in which there is nothing either of 
gratuity or charity. I beheve I ain right in saying that both at Harrow 
and Rugby the school commenced with a charitable foundation, and 
there were engrafted upon it in each case, and grew up gradually, those 
great schools whicii we now see in .these places. The difference in our 
position undoubtedly was, that we were able from the funds at our 
command to get on much faster, and to establish a public school, with all 
the advantages and accessories of snch an institution, without any delay.'* 

The changes which we recommend are supported not only by Eip*ri*noe o( 
the opinion, but by the responsible action, of persons well quali- conmrnled." 
fied to judge of the Educational state of Edinburgh. Nor are we 
without experience of the effects of such changes. Many of 
these have been already carried out by the Merchant Company of 
Edinburgh, as we have already stated, and with results of a 
beneficial kind. Their reforms proceeded on the principle of 
reducing the number of nominations and substituting competi- 
tion to some extent, and of boarding out as many foundationers 
as could be accommodated in suitable families. Homes, under the 
superintendence of the Governors, being provided for the others. 
With the funds thus set free, great day schools were established, 
as already stated, in which Elementary and Secondary Instruc- 
tion is provided for both boys and girls. The mixing with other 
children, and the introduction of competition, have, quickened 
the intelligence and improved the character of the founda- 
tioners. The reports of those interested in the Institutions, 
daUiled wcotiDt of the College will b« [ooad in the Appendix, Vol. I., Kud 
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and of examiners, show this. Dr. Ogilvie says : ' The piogren 
now made, compared with what it was, is very marked,' Again : 
■ The foundationers, in the first session [after the change of sys- 
tem], were very troublesome ; but during the second session (the 
older boys having left) there was a marked improvement in every 
way.' 'They (the elder boys) were so far behind, that really 
there seemed little hope of making anything of them." Ot th* 
younger foundationers he says : ' They are giving us great satis- 
faction on the whole, and doing very welL I am satisfied the 
change has done an immense deal of good to the foundationers.' 
OonHrauiion Were further evidence needed as to the necessity and desire for 
thj Hospital reform in Scotland, it would be found in the fact already 
ill iudicated, that, before the issue of our commission, almost all the 
^ruB- j£Qgpjtg^]3 Qf g^jjy importance eitlier applied, or had resolved to apply, 
rtiwioreform. f^^ Provisional Orders under the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act, 1869, — namely, the Merchant Company's Hospitals, Heriot's, 
the Trades' Maideu, the Orphan's, and Schaw's. In Elgin, a majority 
of only one prevented action being taken. In Aberdeen, steps were 
taken by the Governors of Gordon's Hospital to alter its character; 
but their petition, after being prepared, was not presented to the 
Home Secretary, because it had been already found that the 
Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act did not give the requisite 
powers* In Stiell's Hospital, East Lothian, the Trustees carried 
out reforms of a beneficial tendency, which they believed they had 
powers to do under the Trust. These reforms were the better 
organization of the Higiier department of the Hospital, throwing 
it open as a Public School, the boarding out of the residents, EUid 
the institution of bursaries. The reforms contemplated by the 
Governors of the other foundations referred to above had similar 
objects in view. In the most recent bequest of all, the ' Spier 
Trust," we have evidence that the Trustees themselves desire 
powers to restrict the purely Hospital cliaracter of the Foundation.-f- 

2. Cost of the Hospital System. — The cost of the Hospital system 
also engaged our attention. H the cost prior to the reforms insti- 
tuted by the Merchant Company were taken, the average would be 
considerably raised. The expenditure on Fettes College, which, as 
its title indicates, is a Public School, and which was organized from 
the beginning on such a plan as to avoid the objections taken to 
the Hospital system, is also omitted from our calculation. Stiell's 
Hospital, Muirhead's Hospital, and Douglas' Academy have to be ex- 
cluded for similar reasons, and that proportion of the Heriot revenue 
which is not devoted to Hospital purposes. Spier's Hospital is also 
excluded, as it is not yet in operation. Accordingly £34,610 has 

* Evid^Dce, 4895 tt icq. f ii., 8978 tl itq. 
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to be deducted from the total Hospital revenue of Scotland, leav- 
ing £4*,635 per annum aa the auni expended on the maintenanc* 
and education of 1281 children, or £34 per head. If the value of 
the buildings and grounds be added, the total expenditure would 
be raised to £56,000 per annum, or about £44 per child. The 
buildiugs are estimated moderately, because their expensive and 
ornate cliaracter may be said to be due not to the administration, but 
to the desire of the execuUirs to raise a monument to the founder. 

Two facts demand attention in connection with the finanoidn 
aspect of the Hospital question, — facts, it appears to us, of t 
»- significance. First, the Hospital schools are not now, aa tliey v 
in foimer periods, essential to the proper instruction of the bene- 
ficiaries. Cheap aud good elementary schools are ivithin easy 
reach of almost all. Secondly, the parents of more than 80 per 
cent of the children on whom tlie above sum is annually spent 
belong to a class supported by wages which, on an average, must 
be considerably less than £80 per annum. 

If the Hospitals conferred a public benefit on the education of'" 
the ooiintiy, and constituted an important part of its scbolaaliilfl 
ih machinery, public opinion would not he oifended by the coii^™ 
, trast between the large expenditure and the small result But 
when to the financial considerations we add that the moral and 
intellectual benefits conferred on the recipients of the bounty are, 
in the opinion of nearly all, less than would be conferred by a 
contribution to their education and aliment in their own parishes, 
an arrangement which would reduce the cost to about one-half of 
the present outlay, the case against the Hospital system seems to U4 J 
Buch as to demand the attention of the Legislature. It is not aUef 
that all the establishments are extravngnntly conducted. It« 
not, perhaps, be ea-'^y to conduct Boarding Schools more econoni 
cally than Gordon's Hospital at Aberdeen or Morgan's at Dundol 
But the aystpiu itself makes a large expenditure inevitable. 

i[ 3. Conditions of Admission to Ho-''pitah. — Of the Hospilw 
enumerated on the preceding page, none are Orphanages by thi 

'i- constitution, with the exception of Heriot's Hospital and the Qlj' 
Hospital, Edinburgh, the Orphan Institution, Dundee, the Fem 
Orphan Asylum, Aberdeen, Scott's Hospital, Greenock, and BrooB 
land's Hospital, Kirkcudbright. In the case of Heriot's, tlie origin^ 
purpo.se nf the founder has been set aside, and not more than I 
per cent of the foundationers are fatherless. NotwithstandiipLg t 
the proportion of fatherless children genctjilly in Scottish Hospita 
is so large as to give these Institutions the character of Orphanag 
Of the 1510 children at present on the Hospital foundations of 8 
liiud, 9.iO (ire fatherless. The fact that a child is fatherless is noti 
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ground id itself for Ills admission to the benefits of a charity, but it 
genQTally indicates greater need than where the father is alive ; and 
takii^ tliis fact along with other evidence before ub, it cannot be said 
that the clftima of destitution have been disregarded by the adminifi- 
trators of the various foundations. 

tSettiog aside for the present any special case, such as that of 
Heiiofa, wMeh will be more fully treated in the next chapter, we 
have now to consider generally the terms of admission to the 
^nefite of gratuitous maintenance and education. 
In almost all Hospitals the children selected are subjected to 
tome exaniiuatiou ; and we do not hesitate to recommend, that 
ia no case shall a child be admitted unless he has reached such 
a staudurd of competency as may reasonably be expected from Ms 
years. There are deserving and undeserviug poor: it is right 
that tlie former should have a preference when seeking the 
banefits of a foundation ; and there is no way, next to persooal 
inquiry, in whjcli the worth of the family from which a candidate 
comes can be so fairly tested as by the measui'e of attention 
vhich hiia been paid to tho early training of the children belong- 
ing to it, and the effort which the parents make to fulfil the con- 
»ditions of adniiasion to a charity. ^Ve think, therefore, that the 
examination of applicants according to the standards of the Scot- 
tiah Code should always form an important element in the inquiries 
preliminary to election, and that in no case should an applicant 
be admitted who gives evidence of having been neglected by his 
parents or guardians. 

(Considering, however, the tender age at which children are 
admitted to Hospitals, we think that to apply a rigid system of 
competitive examination would be nndesirable. The object to 
be secured is the selection of the most deserving of those who 
oome within the scope of the charity. But in the cases with 
vhich we are now dealing, desert can be ascertained otherwise 
than by examination — as by reports from teachers or others who 
may have had opportunities of .observing the conduct of the 
applicants. In the case of mere children, and for such a purpose 
as admission to a Hospital, qualities hardly ascertainable by 
examination alone — such as industry, regularity, docility — may 
rightly be taken into consideration. 

I The course pursued at Fettes College is thus deseribed by the 
Lord Justice-General : — 
is 1 
nc 
we 
we 
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' 7732. The mode in which we proceed to the admission of foandationers 

' b this : we select a certain number, — a larger nnmher than there are 

< Taeanciea for, — say perhaps twice as mauy as we have Tacancips for. and 

1^ we have them all examined; and tben upon the reports of the examiners 

e lake into consideration the qnaUflcation in reaped of scholarship of 
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each of the boyiS, along with tlie other circnmstancea of the caae aa thef 
h&ve been laid before ns previoaaly; and upon a consideration of the 
whole combined, we elect nitimately the number for whom we hare 
vacaacieR. The esaminatioD is in that way not exactly competitiTe, 
becAUse we don't bind onrselves to take merely the beat fire scholars 
(say) out of the ten who have beeu selected as proved by the examinfr- 
tian ; but we ascribe a great deal of weight to excellence in the examine 
tion, and take that into consideration along with the other circmnsti 
of each case.' 

We are disposed to thitik that such a plan as this, with a 
distinct understanding as to the considerations (other than ex- 
amination) which are allowed to come into play, would be found 
t-o meet not inadequately the difficulties of the case. It is, 
course, open to the objection that it may be so worked as 
make the examination of no account. But, short of a purely co 
petitive system, there ia no course open but to trust Governing 
Bodies. It is obvious that, in the administration of institntiona 
for the relief of unavoidable distress, and in which claims of 
orphans have been so generally recognised, a considerable dis- 
cretion must always be left to Trustees for the proper exercise 
of their duties, especially in cases where the applicants are of a 
tender age ; and we would place more reliance on the principle 
on which the trustees are selected, and on the publicity of tfaeir 
proceedings, than on any minute rules laid down for their 
guidance. But we are of opinion that the considerations which 
should weigh in finally selecting ought to be personal to the 
child, and that the trustees should frame rules for their guidance 
in making a selection. The sound method of procedure is, that 
only those of the class intended to be benefited should be allowed 
to be candidates, and that the election should be made after 
such an examination and inquiry as may cuable the trustees to 
discover the most promising and deserving. Where such a mode 
of procedui* is adopted, the pauperizing effects of charity are 
lessened, and the beiieticiBries themselves are relieved from tha 
painful feeling that they owe al! to charity, and nothing to desert. 



4. Relation of the Hospital System to Parents. — It is alleged " 
that all charities tend more or less to diminish the self-respect i 
of recipients and expectants, and to create in the community ■ 
the very class which they aid. It will hardly be denied i 
that such is the efl'ect wherever the aid that charities oflbr i 
extends to those who do not, through misfortune, stand in need I 
of it. It is difficult to speak with confidence as to the amount i 
of wages which ought to place a man above the necessity of I 
asking the aid of charitable funds for the maintenance of his 
family. But it may fairly be assumed that in general a parent 
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who ia fit for work, and wiio receives the wages usual in hia claas, 
should be held responsible for the maintenance and education of his 
children. The interests of the State doubtless demand that Ele- 
mentary instruction, at a moderate price, shall be made accessible 
to all, and to this extent all may seek and accept a boon which 
ifl common to all. But for the aliment and clothing of the child 
the parent must be held wholly and solely responsible; and it 
is when a charity encourages an opposite sentiment, and gives 
rise to an expectation of extraneous aid, wliich the exercise of 
foresight and industry might make unnecessary, that it becomes 
positively hurtful. It is hurtful not merely to the few who succeed 
in their application for assistance, but equally so to the much larger 
number who seek assistance and fall. Charities so administered 
tend to pauperize a community. 

Dr. Bedford has classified recipients of HerioL's Hospital charity ci 
as follows : — • ^ 

'I wonld say that the parents iu Heriot's llocipital may be divided 
into three clasEes, — firstly, tboee who, haviag known better days, such as 
widows and decayed tradesmen sofferiog from inaocent misFortuDe, desire 
social restitution for their children ; secondly, those who, never having 
been in a better position than the lower middle class, desire, by the kind 
of education p;iven ia Ileriot's Ilospital, and the moaey aid afforded 
afterwards in the fonn of apprentice fees, to secure for their childreu 
social elevation as diGtingnished from social restitution ; and thirdly, 
those whose obvious object is to shift the care aod reapoasibility of their 
children on the officials of a pnblic charity, by inakiog a good investment 
of £5 in the purchase of a burgess ticket. This last class of parents 
try to get their childreo admitted at the minimum age, which is seven ; 
or if they should send them in at a later period, it ia found that there 
has been en almost entire neglect of the children's edncation.' 

It was the fii-st class alone whom founders generally wished -i 
to serve, and such charities should not be discouraged. Butj.^ 
the proffer of gratuitous maintenance and education should, as "" 
far as possible, be made on the condition of merit in the re- 
cipient. We have it in evidence, also, tliat it has been the custom 
to purchase bui'gess tickets in Edinburgh for the mere purpose 
of qualifying for the Heriot charity; and further, that even with 
such great facilities for qualification, the number of vacancies 
was as great, and in some instances greater, than the number 
of applicants, until the household qualiiicatiou of a £15 rental 
was removed. As regards Ho.spitals of more recent institution, 
we find that in the case of Donaldson's (Edinburgh) the GovemoiB 
were themselves so impressed with the large amount of Hospital 
accommodation in Edinburgh, that they found it expedient to seek 
for a special class of beneficiaries. In the action taken by the 

• Evldeu™, Ma 
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Fettes Traatees, also, we iiavo a further confirmation of the sound 
aess of the view taken by the UonaJdBon <jovcrnors. In tiw eaan 
of the Stirling HoBpitals, the evidence gi\'«n before the S^roW 
CommiBsionera under the Endowed luatituliows (Scotland) Aofc, 
1869, exhibits the hurtful influence of these charities. These 
facts, and considerations of other kinds, satisfy ns that the pn>- 
portion wliich such charities bc-ar to the population in certain 
localities is such as to demand a modification of their preseak 
application and administration. 
..utritiutioiu: Even in cases of necessity, arising from the death of a father &t 
"Z teUijTBa" from his being incapncitated for work, the family self-respect might 
'udom''" ^ protected by not providing wholly foi' the foundationer, 
whether he be boarded in the Hospital home, or with relatives, or 
in a respectable family, A contribution by relatives, to the extent 
of providing at least the cost of clothing, as in Fettes College, woBld 
of itself contribute to the maintenance of family obligations, aad 
continue the connection of the child with those who were in the 
course of nature primarily responsible for his maintenance. 
kurJii»; out The boarding out of the foundationers would also facilitate a 
™«r» * niore discriminating application of the charity, and even Hospitals 
economically conducted woiJd save money by this reform. In 
Gordon's Hospital, Aberdeen, one of the cheapest in Scotland, the 
foundationers are clothed, fed, and educated for about £-2S, Ss. 
per head ; but there can Iw little doubt, that by leaving these boys 
with their parents or relatives, a cmisiderable sum could, even in this 
case, be saved. The cost of clothing a child and of educating him 
at an inspected school would n<tt exceed £3 or £4 per annum, while 
in many cases sums varying, according to need, from £5 to £10 
would be considered by parents or guardians sufficient payment fot 
aliment; so that, even in so economically conducted an institutioa 
as Gordon's, half the outlay might be saved without diminishing 
the present number of foundationers. The income of artisans oC 
the same class as those whose children find shelter in Gordon's 
Hospital cannot average 25s. per week; and out of this sum a 
family of probably live or six have to be housed, clothed, and main- 
tained — the expenditure per head not exceeding £9 per annum. 
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To sum up : Looking to the history of Hospital foundations ift j 
Scotland, and the facta which have been laid before ns in 6vi- J 
dence, we are of opinion that the number of purely chftritaUft'l 
beneficiaries should be restricted. Considerations of another )dn4 I 
lead to the same conclusion. At the time when most of tJie I 
Hospitals wei'e founded, there were difficulties in the way of'l 
obtaining education which are now wholly removed. In ScotHnd, ' 
good Primary instruction, and even the elements of Secondary " 
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iDBtruction, are now witliiii the reach of nil. The fncilities wliich 
now exist for making provision for familiea, such :is savings bants 
and life insurauccB, have also to be taken into account 

We are further of opinion that much of the present eJtpeuditure Fonnditiniu 
may be saved by sending charity foundationers to Public or other h^^' J,,' 
Hementary Schools up to the age of twelve or thirteen, although ^"p«'*"' 
we are uot prepared to say that this course may be in all cases SoLook 
expedient or practicable. It would often be possible to carry out 
the true purpose of the founder most effectuaJly by not removing 
the selected beneficiaries from their own parishes. Schools under 
Government inspection are now everywhere accessible. 

The foundationers, of whatever age, should, where practi- Bo«rdiMir< 
cable, be boarded in families, a boardiug-bouse on a limited ^p, 



' pavmt 



scale being instituted for those who cannot be provided for in houee*"*''"" 
this way. These boarding-houses might be tlirowu open to iuniiiuiBa. 
paying pupils, whenever the Governors found this expedient. 

With the money saved by the adoption of this suggestion and Commiiiibii 
the limitation of the niunber of charity foundationers, scholar- and odsq"" 
foundationers should be admitUid by competition at the age '*'"""*■ 
at which Secondary iustruction usually begins. The Hospital 
schools should also be thrown open to all paying pupils. 

Apart from other considerations, we are of opinion that the luieiwix i,( . 
interests of Hospital foundationers themselves demand these ^JJ^j i|"|ij] 
changes. The educational results of the Hospital system are, "I*'*™- 
as we have already shown, disappointing, and we attribute the 
failure not merely to the mona.3tici8m of the life, but also 
to the want of emulation among the pupils. Much is due 
to the herding together of children all of one class, suffering 
under the same domestic calamities, and who have been sur- 
rounded in their past history by similar circumstances, for the 
most part of a depressing kind. In this way one type of mind 
and character is produced. The Hospital life, so far from providing 
a remedy, tends to strengthen the evil ; and even where there may 
be a mijiority of promising boys, the dull majority soon draw them 
down to their own intellectual and moral level. 

We woidd further recommend that partial payments should be rmiiid (ni- 
taken from those foundationers whose friends could afford to make {^^ *" '" 
them ; and it is a matter for consideration whether from all, save 
the most necessitous, such payments should not be demanded, 

By such means as we have suggested, we believe that the Renmdy tor 
evil effects of the Hospital system on both the community and ^«piu'i f»ii» 
on the foundationers would be removed, nud the beuetits of i 
superior instrnctiun oHered at a moderate fic to all. 
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A further cousef^neiice of equal iiioment would be tiie large 
saving wliioh .would be effected. The opening up of the 
Hospital Schools to the public, as iu the case of the Merchant 
Company's Schoola, Stiell's Hospital, and Fettes College, would 
withdraw from the account against the foundationers that portion 
of the cost of maintaining and educating them which is represented 
by the value of buildings, and also a considerable proportion of 
the cost of tuition. The Ijoarding out of the great majority of 
the foundationers, the admission of paying boarders to the homes 
which it might be necessary to provide, and the aiding of founda" 
tioners in their own parishes, while extending the benefits of the 
Hospitals as charitable foundations in a legitimate way, would 
reduce the cost of maintenance per head by distributing the ex- 
penditure over a larger area. We liave already adverted to the 
probable financial ett'ect of the application of only one of our 
suggestions to the case of Gordon's Hospital, economical though 
its management be ; and we have shown that, by adopting measures 
salutary in themselves, and which ought to require, therefore, no 
further justification, a considerable saving might be effected in that 
Institution. 
„( Any saving effected by the adoption of our suggestions would. 
'■ in most cases yield a surplus, by means of which a Day Schot^' 
might be organized and Ihrown open to nil paying pupils; and 
by means of it, also, boys who gave evidence of superior merit, bat 
whose parents were unable without diHicnlty to continue their 
education beyond 1 3 years of age, might be placed as ' scholars ' on 
the foundation. In some cases a proportion of tlie I'cvenue might 
be lieneficially applied to other educational purposes in the vicmit] 
of the foundation, of a kind fairly enough falling within the pui 
poses of the various Trusts. 
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Edinburgh MospUuU 



Ix tie previous chapter vm Imve spoken of the Hospitals of ilo^ula , 
Scotland generally, of the evils which belong to the Hospital^"* '" 
system, and of the piinciples which, in our opinion, should deter- 
mine the remedies to he applied, modificati6u3 being made to suit 
the peculiarities of each case. 

The Hospitals of Eilinburgh demand further and special con- Edinbniyh ' 
aideration. That city is the great centre of the Hospital system, '' ""'' 

It is true that the Fettes, Donaldson, John Watson, and Cauvin 
Foundations, as well as the Orphan Hospital, draw their pupils 
from all parts of the country ; but the fact that these Institutions 
are situated in the capital tend* to make the citizens of Edinburgh 
regard them as more particularly destined for their use. In the 
case of Donaldson's Hospital, for example, of 102 hearing children, 
65, and in the Orphan Hospital, of 80 children, 67, are fi-oiii F.din- 
burgh and its vicinity. 



The Hospitals are to be regarded in their twofold character of 
Educational Institntions and Hoarding - Houses. As boaniiug- 
houaes, we have already expressed our opinion that they slioidd 
he continued only under Huch restrictions as to number and 
boarding of residents as will entirely change their present cha- 
racter. We have also indicated generally those changes in the 
Hospital Schools ' by which their usefulness and efficiency may 
be increased.' 

With a view to ascertain the relation of the Hospitals of Edin- 
burgh to the means of education otherwise provided in that city, 
we instituted inquiries into the amount of existing provision 
both for Elementary and Secondary Instruction, and found it to 
be nearly sutticient. In so far as, on a more strict investigation 
than we thought it necessary to make, the former might be 
found defective, or likely to become so through the withdrawal 
of voluntary denominational schools, we knew that the supply 
of any deticiencies would be the first duty of the School Board 
under the Education (Scotland) Act, and might be safely left to 
that body. 
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AVilh regard to .Secoudary instruction, the result of our inquiiiefl 1 
was such as to satiafy us that there was an adequate supply in | 
Edinburgh. The opening of the Merchant Company's Hospital | 
Day Schools had put a good Secondary education within the reach [ 
of all but the poorest classes. For those who could aHbrd larger i 
fees, there were the High School of Edinburgh, the Edinburgh ' 
Academy, and a considerable number of Adventure Schools of 
good repute. In reply to an inquiry from us as to the supply • 
of. secondary instruction, our conclusions were confirmed by 
the School Board, who say: 'The Board are satisfied that ample I 
accommodation of a superior kind already exists in the city 
for the Elementary and Secondary instruction of the wealthier 



HciropoiUof It might be urged, therefore, that any surplus funds available 
iWBurfedlis "1 consequence of Hospital reforms in Edinburgh are not required 
" BffBt cenire ^q supply school education in Edinbuirgh itself. But it will be 

I seen that there is a kind of education in which Edinbuigh, as 

well as the United Kingdom generally, is defioient. And if we 
are to regard the metropolis as a centre to which the inhabitants 
of Scotland, and of all parts of the empire, may desire to send 
their children, there is room for a further extension of tlie educa- < 
tional system, such as may conduee greatly not only to the repu- 
tation of the metropolis, but to Its solid advantage. 
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It is not necessary to refer here to George Watson's Ho8{»tal, j 
the Merchant Maiden Hospital, and the Fettes College. These j 
institutions do not now fall under the category of Hospitals. Fettea 
College, it is true, although nominally open to day-scholars, is practi- 
cally closed against them by the early hour at which the boys are j 
required to attend, and by the distance of the College frc»n ^the 
centre of the town ; but the George Watson's College School ft* j 
boys, and that for girls, in the south of Edinburgh, and the 
Merchant Maiden Hospital Schools (now called the ' Edinbm^ 
Young Ladies' Educational Institution') iu the north, and Daniel 
Stewart's Hospital School in the west, are resorted to by about 
2800 pupils. We have therefore excluded these Foundations from 
consideration as Hospitals, beciiuse they have now more the cha- 
racter of Public Day Schools. 

But Heriot's, the Orphan, John Watson's, the Trades' Maiden, 
aud Donaldson's are still Hospitals in every respect. Tiie annoal 
income of these institutions, including in the case of Heriot's only 
that portion which is applied to tlie Hospital proper, is £37,256; 
and for this, 63tj childmn, from the age of seven to fifteen, are main- 
tained and educated— the average cost being thus £42, lis J-M 
head, or, adding the value of the buildings, upwards of £50. 
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In the following table the estimated cost is baseJ on the actual i 'oat ot the 
Kpendil„„:- ItSt, 

, wilb lu llii 



Name. 


ReVflDHB. 


NDi»l>er 

oJ 
FoUDda- 
ttonere. 


CdvtpkbHud. 


TOTAU 


EdnoaUoD. 




GeotgaHeriotS' . 


£e,BS6 


180 


£11 10 


£4S 8 


£64 18 


John Watson's, . 


1,!S5 


100 


7 12 


32 12 


10 i 


Doub1<Uou'k, . 


8.9m 


220 


5 2 


SO 


33 S 


'IViiaM' Maiden. . 


1,772 


*S 


9 IB 


2ti 


8G Ifi 


0ri>li8ii, 


2,063 


90 


2 8 


23 18 


2fl e 


£2T,SS6 


838 



We propose to give & brief account of the tiret three of these 
Hospitals and of their present oi^anizatioii, and to apply to them 
some of the principles of refoim which have been laid down in 
Chapter 11, We begin with the earliest Foundfttion, in imitation 
of which the rest were iiistitutfld. 

1. Gtcrge Heriot's Hospital. 

Geoi^ Heriot, the foundpr of Heriot'a Hospital, was the soh of h 
Bt) influential citizen of Edinbui^h. He wau Uoro in Edinburgh q 
in June 1563, and died in London on the 12tb February 1C24, ^ 
La Edinburgh, and aftern-ards in Loudon, whither he followed 
James vi., he amassed a large fortune, as His Majesty's Jeweller 
and Her Majesty's Goldsmith. 

Re resolved to benefit his native town, to which he waa muob 
attached, by instituting an hospital similar to Christ's Hospital in 
London. 

In the disposition and aseignntion of his property to the town h 
of Edinburgh (dated 3d September 1623), he uses the following j!^ 
words : — 

' The whole residue and remanent of the 8am3'n eomes cont«nit 

n the saidis bandis contractis and securities respective above 
' inentionat to be im]iloyed and bestowit upon the pios holit; 
' and religious uses underwritten upon the expt^iissis and chargis 
' alwayes oft' the eaid remanent aomes Quhairotf I appoint and 
' urdayne be thir presentis the said Frovest Baillius and Couneale 
' of the forsaid burghe of Edinburgh and their succeseouris (in that 
1 c<i8e) To be my faitlifull and most trustie fide-conmiissionaris and 

* EicluiiTo ol AppKDtiee Fuud, BoiNU'iee, aod Free Schoul eipendjturfl. 
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' intrustit frieiidia Quiiairaiient I myiid GodwillJng to be moir I 
• speciall in my Letter ^Vill nr in writt apart theraneut Giveand I 
' grantand comiuittand to the saids Provest Baillies and Counsald I 
' lor the tyme and their suoceaaouria my verie full frie plaiiie power I 
' expres bidding mandemeut and chairge To intromelt with,' etc. 

The pioua uses to which he refers are explained in the same 
disposition as being the founding and erecting of ■ ane publick pios 
' and charitable worke within the said Burghe of Edinburgh To 
' the glorie uf God ffi>r the publict weill and ornament of the aaid 
' Burghe of Edinburgh And for the honour and dew regoird 
■ Quhilk I have and beeves to my native soyle and mother Citie 
' of Edinburgh forsuid And In Imitatione of the publick pios and 
' religious work foundat within the Citie of Loudon callit Chiystis 
' HospitiUl thair to be callit in all tyme coming 
' Hospital and Seminarie of Orphans for educatione nursing and- ■ 
' upbringing of youth hein;/ pnir Oiphuns mid fatherltt ckildrentA 
' uf deeayil Buryfsaea and freemen of the said Burgh destitut and I 
' Ifft mtiiout iiteanfs To sucli competent number as the means and I 
' mentenance allowit tliairupou are able to afforde,' etc. Tlieaa I 
orphans are to be instructed in the Hospital or sent to the Grammar 1 
School till they are fifteen years of a^e, and then either apprenticed I 
or sent to UoUege. Certain parties are named as executors, and 1 
the Ministers of Edinburgh as overseers, inspectors, and visitors. I 
In the event of the failure of the Provost and Council to give I 
effect to the wishes of the founder, the executors were empowered I 
to bestow it on such pious, holy, and religious uses aa they might I 
think expedient in any other part of Scotland. 

George Heriot's Lost Will and Testament (dated 10th Dacember I 
1623) entered into moi-e detail, but did not substantially alter the 
intention contained in the above disposition. By tlie will, Robert 
Johnstone, William Terry, and Gideon de Lawne were appointed 
executors ; and the Ministers are conjoined with the Provost, Bailies, 
and Council as ' govcrnours of the lands, revenues," etc. He also 
authorizes Dr, W. Balcanquall (afterwards Dean of Kochester) to 
frame ordinances and directions for the Hospital, and gives power 
to the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishops, the Lord President of the 
College of Justice, and t)ie Lord Advocate for the time being, to 
inquire into any reported or suspected corruption; and, in the 
event of failure in any fundamental point of the foundation, to • 
devote the revenues entirely to the maintenance of such poor 
scholars in the University of St. Andrews as shall be nominated 
by the Reetor and Professors of that University. The ofScials 
were at the same time confirmed in all the powers over the pro- 
perty originally conferred on the Provost, Bailies, Council, and 
Ministers :— 
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' I da abaolutlio pve nod beqaaith all the Bupenjluiuige rest anrt rvaii^cw 
of m; eatait guidia cbalteltis reallis and personal! moneyis houahald stuiT 
jewellis pleat and alt rtber thingis aod sowmoa of monc; aUwei]! that decried 
vnto me bj the Heiche Court of Chancery as vtherwayis and aleo the auper- 
pliuage of certAne dettis or moneyis contenit in the wrilting or deid maid 
according to the maner of Scotland befoir recitit renianinge ower and abone 
the Mtigfeing the annuyties Bowniea of money or bequeatis gevin or as^gnit 

* be me vnto the laid Margaret my eister and vtheria thsirin qubicb euper- 
' pluMge of tliois dettia or moneyis In Scotland I Mteme will be about 

' Sterling nito the Proreist Baillies Ministeria and ordinarie 

' Counsell of and for tbe tyme being of the sud towae of Edinburgh for and 

* towardis tbe funding and erecting of ane hoapittill within the said towne 
' of Edioburgh iu perpetuitie and for and towardis the pnrcheaing of certane 
' InndJB in perpetuitie to belong vato the aaid hoepittiit lo be impluijit for the 
' mantinaaee relief iringiiig vp onti ediicalioiint of sn matii/ puire fatherlrii 
' bairnn fricmcm miien of thai Tvwne iif Edinbargh af Iht mriiitu qiJtickc / 
' give and the value of the laudia ao purcheeait be the said Proveiat Bnillica 
' Ministem and Counsell of the Bald towne soil amount or cum vnlo.' 

Mr. James Maxwell, Dr. Waltflr Balcanquall, and Mr. Waller 
Alexander were appointed ' overseers and supervisoi-s ' of the will. 

In a codicil dated aist January 1623, Heriot gave full powers Heri.: 
to Dr. Balcanquall to superintend the giving effect to hia Will, * "' 
and at the same time ordered the foundation of ten bursaries, of £5 
aterliag each, in connection with the College of Edinburgh, subject 
to the niles of Dr. Balcanquall, — not necessarily to be given to 
Hospitallers : — 

' And my will and desyre is that the said Mr Doctonr Balcanquall sail re- 
quyre the aaid Provest Bailliea Miuist^ris and Counsell in the said will nameit 
that out of the rcntia iachewls and profleitis of tbe meina and estait so be nie 
gevin as in my foiresid will ia limittit aud deckirit they Ball raanteino and 
keipe t«n busseris in tlie CoUedge of Edinburgh for ewer allowing yeirlic fyvo 
pundiB Sterling into eiche ane of thame tbe electioun of them to Iw aa aall ba 
ordorit or direcljt by the buifce statutis ordinances or writting to be degeelit 
frameit anddelyverit as in my said will b i *' — " ' 



In the disposition he provides, as will be seen, for those being 
sent to College who n'ero not put to apprenticeship, Heriot also 
provided as follows : — 

' In caise the said Proveiat Bajlliea Ministeria and Connsell Ball fajll in per- 
' fonncnce of auie fundementall point of this fundalioun then all the said roeins 
' and landis ao appointit and limitit for the Bald Hospittill or this fundatioun 
' ealbe abeolutlic and hnillielie appropriattit and takine for the mentjoenceof 
' ana manie puire scbolleris in the vnivereitie of Sanctandrois in Scotland aa 
' Balhe noininatt or appointit ba Rectour and FroSessouris of that Tniversitie 
' to quhiehe Rectour and ProffesBOuria I do beirby geive and deryse as bail! and 
' absolute power ryeht and auctoritie in and be all thing's concerning the 
' prcmisseB as ia befoir in this will gevin or limitit to tbe said Proveist Baillk's 
■ Hinisteria and Counsel] of the said townc anic thing to tiie contrarie notwith- 
' standing.' 

Prescnl Revtnne of Fouiufation, and Cost of Hospital. — The be- P"w>i 
quest of George Heriot, amounting to £23,625, lOs. 3 jd., was origi- rouoditiiDD, I 
nally invested in lands, which have since been mostly feued. The Hwput].'*' 
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net income in 1873 was£18,950,and is yearly increaaing. During 
the same year £9886 was spent on the Hospital proper, £7198 
on the Foundation ' outdoor " Free Schools, established under &a Act 
of Patliament in 1836, £497 on Evening Classes, £1470 on Ap- 
prentice Fees, and £469 on Bursaries. The yearly incre&sing in- 
come has led the Governors to resolve, since we began our sittings, 
to add to tha number of Free Schools, with a view to absorb this 
growing surplus. The income in 187fi will be not less than £S0,2OO. 
L The coat of maintaining and educating 180 boys for the year 
(of whom 60 are non-resident, and do not breakfast or sup in the 
Huflpital) is about £.'<4, 18s. per head, excluding the cost of the 
buildiugs. 

Considering the number of pupils, and the limited cuniculum 
through which Lhey ai* carried, the expense of the teaching staff is 
great, 

.1 Govemmetil. — The Administrators of the Trust and the CJovernors 
of the Hospital are, aa has been already stated, the Lord Provost, 
Bailies, Ministers, and Council of EdinbiU'gh. 

The CJovernors are divided into four Committees, viz, the Property 
and Finance Committee, the House and Apprentice Committea, 
the Kducatioii and Schools Committee, and the Law Committea. 
The (iuties of these Committees are indicated by their names, but 
they all exercise a control in every department, both in their 
individual and corporate capacity. 

( Instruetuni. — It will be seen from the classitication given in 
the Appendix, Vol. I., that a large proportion of the boys belong to 
the operative classes, and are intended to enter trades — provision, 
however, being made, in the case of " hopeful scholars,' for the pro- 
secution of professional studies at the University. The early age 
at which the boys leave — fourteen — and their future occupation^ 
to be kept in view in judging of the cuniciJiim of study 
and tlie proportion of time allowed to each subject. The ordinary 
English branches, including Bible and Catechism, Singing and 
Drill, form necessarily the staple of the instruction. Drawing 
is taught only in the upper classes, and as an accomplishment, 
and does not enter into the elementary work of the School 
French, Latin, and Mathematics receive increased attention as the 
boys grow older. All receive Latin lessons for five hours weeltiy 
from the third section upwards, till they reach the fifth section, 
when seven and a half hours are given to this subject. The more 
* hopeful ' scholars seem to begin Greek in the sixth section ; and 
vhen they reach the seventh, they devote nine and a half hours 
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weekly to Greek and Latin taken logethei. Tvo and a liair hours 
a week are given to French in the sixth and seventh sectiona." 

EkHion of FuundoOoncrs. — The Statute of Elecliou framed hy Dr. 
liakanquall omitted the word ' fatherleaa/ whether inadvertently 
i>i- not does not appear. Heriot'a own intention, as ^aia and again 
repeated, and aa confirmed by Robert Johnstone, one of Heriot's 
executors,"!- ^^ "c* open to question. He contemplated only 
orphans, and only the orphans of 'decayed' burgesses — an expression 
which may be interpreted to mean, bni'geases who died leaving 
less provision for the upbringing of their families than was t" 
have >jeen expected from their position in life. At present, of 1 80 
foundationers, only 62 are fatherless. These foundationers are 
admitted merely on the grounds that they are, or are held to be, 
poor, that they are the sons of burgesses, and that they have 
Ksided three years in Edinburgh. We are not prepared to speak 
with confidence as to the class of society which now represents 
the burgesses of 250 years ago. At present the purchase of a 
ticket, which costs £5, constitutes any male or female resident a 
burgess, and givea a claim, after three years' residence, on the 
Hospital funds. The ticket is purchased with this object, and 
is, in fact, of no other value to the holder of it. Those who thus 
qualify themselves, and whose children are at the present moment 
benefiting by the Endowment, are for the most part small tmdea- 
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Although we refrain from giving an opinion as to the social con- uius 
dilion of "burgesses' in 1620, we are not left without some indica- b^^H^ot 
tion of the class of foundationers contemplated by Heriot, They 
were to be boys who, at the age of 15, were to be apprenticed to 
some occupation, or to enter the tTniversity. Dr. Baleantiuall 
extended the age to 'sixteen complete^' They were all to have 
a classical education at the Grammar School of Edinburgh. We 
may therefore fairly conclude that George Heriot did not contem- 
plate the poorest classes of society as those which were solely, or 
even chiefly, to benefit by his bounty. 

Another indication of Heriot's intentions was the foundation of FouDd«tioi 
bursaries to be held by students at the Edinbui^h University, jndtoiiioii' 
without reference to the place of their pre-vinns training. The ^™°''' *"' 
leanings wliich he had towards a liberal education are also indi- 
cated by the provision in his will for tlie contingent reversion of 
his money to the University of St, Andrews, to be there applied 
for bursaries. Nor is evidence Jacking that his goodwill extended 
to the rest of Scotland. The authority given in his disposition, 

* For work doD* in hiKheBt oluB, ste Fint Beport, p. CSl. 

+ Sw Appendij, Vol. I. 
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in the event of Uie Oulore of the Provost aod Cooncil to eury oat 
bU intentions, to apply lus bequest to 'socli pioo!, boly, sud 
reUgioQs naes as they [Uie esecntois] miglit think exptdient in 
any other part of Sootland,' ia to be uken as en<ienc« that, 
ehbnld certain circotostsnces aiise, Heriot desiretl that r^aid 
shoold be bad to the edncational requirements of the vbole 
country, while he bad a special interest in the rnivet«ity of St, 
Andrews. 

Edtieational BauiU. — Tbe educational results of Heriot's Hospital 
ar« not such as the counliy might expect ^m so impcotant a 
foundation. The school is an Elementary' and Lower Secondary 
School, the highest class being, however, as far advanced in Classics 
and Mathematics as tbe ^e of the pupils irould lead us to expect. 
In this respect Heriot's differs from its model, Ghrisfs Hospital ; 
for, whatever may have been tbe original constitution of Christ's, 
it has been so administered as to create a class of scholars who go 
to the English Universities, and earn distinctions there. Heriot's 
Hospital, on the other hand, has yielded, taking an average of ten 
years, only two boys per annum considered worthy of being sent 
with Hospital bursaries to the University of Edinborgb, to vbioh 
seat of learning boys go with verj' much less scholarship than thtt 
which ia carried from a school like Chiisl's Hospital. 

Theabovesummary.and the principles of reform laid down in tlie 
previous chapter, are almost sufficient in themselves to indicate our 
views on the changes which it would heexpedient to make. Wethink, 
in the first place, that the number of University bursaries open to 
candidates from all parts of Scotland should be increased, and that a 
certain number should be attache<l to the University of St. Andrews. 
Such an application of the increasing revenues seems to us to be 
demanded by an equitable interpretation of the will and trust dis- 
position. The bursaries should bear at least tlie same proportion 
to the preseut revenue as the amount specified by Heriot bore to the 
original bequest. It is evident that Heriot, by making Univeraity 
bursaries the subject of a codicil, which may be held to express Lis 
maturest views, had a special interest in this destination of a por- 
tion of the funds which he bequeathed. 

In the l'rovi.«onal Order for which they applied, Ihe Govemors 
nought powers to 'limit the ntimler of boys to be Iwarded and 
educated at the expense of the Hbspital to 60, giving a preference 
to orphans.'* The fact that in 1872, and until the condition of 
a £15 ciccupancy was abolished, there were only 21 applicants for 
a? vacancipB, would of itself suggest the necessity of a restriction 
of the charitabli^ admissions, apart from a considemtion of the 
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founder's intentions. We would accordingly propose that, without 
interfering with the present class of foundationers, the right of ad- 
mission on charitable grounds should be restricted, as the Governors 
themselves proposed, to 60 orphan children of Edinburgh residents. 

We are of opinion that the boarding-out system should be more BowdinB 
largely adopted, provision being made in a hospital liouse for 
those who cannot be advantageously placed out. 

Admission to the benefits of the foundation, in the form of 
free education and bursaries, sliould be extended to boys seeking 
secondary instruction coming from any part of the country. The 
conditions of admission might be so arranged as to moke the 
privilege of admission the reward of ascertained merit, the profi- 
ciency exacted being such as is generally attainable by boys in 
rural parishes. We have it in evidence that the artisans of 
Edinburgh do not desire secondary or higher instruction for their 
children unless they show special capacity for it;' and considering 
all the educational advantages which Edinbmgh affords, they could 
not reasonably complain if their children bad to encounter com- 
petition with boys from purely agricultural districts. 

By the introduction of the boarding-out system, a restriction BafonwwonUl 
of the number of charitable beneficiaries, and the throwing open rinaMioSlJs' 
of all other places on the foundation to be competed for by^^lfV- 
boys of about 13 years of age, a great educational benefit would 
be conferred not merely on Edinburgh, — which would, however, 
mainly reap the fruits of such a change, — but on all the neigh- 
bouring counties. We propose to restrict the open scholarships 
to boys of about 13 years of age who give evidence of special 
aptitude for advanced instruction, because it is generally at this 
age that parents of humble means find it necessary to cut short 
the education of their children, however promising these may be. 
Heriot's would thus be a purely Secondary School, the charitable 
beneficiaries under the age of 13 being sent to the foundation 
Free Schools, which are accessible from every part of the town, — 
an arrangement which would materially reduce the cost of their 
education. 

Besides providing for the elder charitable beneficiaries and Htriot 
the Heriot * scholars,' the Secondary School would, of course, s^^."' 
offer its advantages at a moderate fee to all who desired them. 
But here we would place a limit on indiscriminate admission, by 
requiring that all who sought to enter the school should pass 

LBuch an examination as showed that they were fit to enter the 
lowest class without degrading it to the level of a Primary School 
There remains for consideration the question, whether the new chuMtenn 
Public Secondary School thus to be constituted should have any HsHot 
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Btould be diatinctive character, Ijooking to the nmple supply of eduofttion 
Oommerdii in Ediiiburgh of the iiBudl type, we are disposed to recomniand 
udiDdustrbi ^^^^ ^jjg agjjDo] ginmid hfl s" firgflnized «8 to he flpwitiUy adaptud 
to the wants Df the industrial and commeroial classes. It 
is needless to point out that two centuries and a half of 
increasing wealth and civilisation hnve largely modified Uie 
nature of the educational wants of the population. Nowhere, 
indeed, have these changes been so manifold, nowhere has Uio 
strain of life become more intense, than nmon^' those classes 
which are devoted to trade and inannfactnres. The enonnona 
Bwaonsfoi extent of our commerce, the novelty and remoteness of the 
regions which it visits, its incessant and ardent competition with 
other mcreantile countries, hnve created a new demand for in- 
struction of a particular kind. As regards this instruction, 
there is reason to fear that we are already left beliind. Sir 
Battle Frere, in the lecture on the East Const of Africa which 
he recently delivered in Edinburgh, declated tJiat nothing in 
his mission had struck him so much as the way in which the 
Germans were encroaching on our commerce. The remark 

P elicited a unanimous expression of feeling in the jiress confinning 

the fact, and ascribing it solely to the superior education obtained 
by the mercantile classes in Germany. That this fear of danger 
to our industrial ijitcrests is by no means visionary, documents 
Lord'BtKjej's laid before us demonstrate. The replies to Lord Stanley's circular 
""^ ■ to Her Majesty's representatives abroad in 1968, the Hoport of 

^ the French Commission laid before our Parliament in 1869, and 

^b> the Report of the Select Comnuttee of the House of Commons 

^H on Scientific Instrnction {186S), amply confirm the opinions ex- 

^H pressed by several of those who gave evidence befi>re us. Dr. 

^B Lyon Playfair says :— 

^H '941S. Do you (lee a very itnmineut danger for onr manufactures in 

^H the wont of Bcientific knowledge t — I see a great danger ; because every 

^H day our advantages la regard to raw material are vanisliiug with ibff 

^H improvement of commnDicatioDS. Skill becomes the most important 

^H factor in indnslfj; ivhereop formerly the raw malfrials were tlie most 

^B important factor in industry. For example, you liave Snitzerland com- 

^V peting with Coventry ; the towb of Basle competes trltli Coventry in llie 

^B same clafs of ^oods; and ^et Swijzarlaud Las to import its^ilk < 

^B mo " 

^B Bta 

■ SD| 

■ ^. 

^H IDC 
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if ffoodsi and yet Swilzarlaad Las 
mountains, and all it« coal from Belgium and tiermaoy. But notwith- 
standing these obstacles, the high class of tec lino logical persons who are 
sDpptied by the technological school at Zurich enables it to compete by 

ans of knowledge and fkill with other countries which have tlie advan- 
tage of the raw material. Unless you improve the scieijfes bearing on 
inmiBlries in tliii* coimliy, we are likely to golfer, as indeed we do now. 

34l7. So tJial the Swiss artban is immeasurably superior to the 
English artisan t — Very greatly, in point of suieutilic and artistic skill 
and knowledge. 

■ 3418. Could that danger be put so clearly to Ifie fommercial tlasscs 
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vrho riefeiid these hospitals us tu mtibo ench a proposal popalar amoog 
tbemT — Some years ago, when conungback from the EsbibitJoDof 1867, 
I bad a conversation with Lord Taunton, the President of the Endowed 
Schools Commission, upon the Gubject of the scientific education given lo 
nrtiaane and other people in continental countricsi, and the great pftect 
it was haTing: on onr indnslries. LonI Taunton requested me to put 
what I had said In writing, and it wns sent to all the jurors who bad 
been at .the Exhibition iu France, and had seen [he effects on the iu- 
doBtries of the different conntries ; and there is a bine-book in which all of 
them express, in the strongest way, their entire concurrence with my fears ; 
bat althongb that blue-book was pnblislied aa part of the Report of the 
Endowed Schools Comnussiou — and no Htronger docnments exist any- 
where on the subject, or expretis such strong alarm by so many influential 
people — it has had no effect. Perhaps it may succeed iu anolher genera- 
tion in convincing commercial people ; but commercial people and manu- 
faoturers are very difficult to convince. 

' 341S). The shoe has not pinched them yet .' — tt does pmch them ; but 
they have a number of foreign draughtsmen and foreign chemists. A 
great many are German chemists, and Foreign talent is imported by 
English capital. 

'34:!0. We have no such supply ourselves? — We are gradnally getting 
up a better supply of chemists, but in technically trwned men in other 
branches of knowledge we are considerably iu the rear.' 

The recommendation which we here make is also greatly 
strengthened by the evidence of Professor Meemiag Jenkin. 
There is some divergence of views among our witnesses, botli as 
to the age at wliich such education should begin, and as to the 
chamctei- of thu instruction to be given, more especially as to the 
proj)ortion of time which should be devuted to purely scientific 
training. But they generally agree in disavowing anything like 
instrutitiou iu meclianica alone, and in urging that the scientific 
teaching should be of a general character, with some special refer- 
ence to its bearing on the trade and industry of the country, and 
should include mechanics and chemistry, with their applicatiotu. 
In tliis we concur. 

There is nothing in Scotland answering to the practical German 
schools. There are in Prussia two classes of institutions to which 
we would call attention, la the ^firsl place, there are twenty-five 
Trade Schools {Gewerbeachulai}, where technical instruction is 
given to masters and foremen as well as workmen. ' The eubjecta 
taught comprise elementary geometry and part of descriptive 
geometry, algebra to equations of the second degree, trigonometry, 
the applications of geometry to land-surveying, the cutting of 
stone, the study of the fundamental notions of meclmnioe, 
mechanical technology, tlie details of various constructions, the 
elements of physics and of chemistry, with manipulations, etc. 
The drawings are varied and numerous, and nearly aU of ft 
practical tendency.'* We would direct attention to this kind of 
* FmtDh OoBiniMiDD on Teohnio&l Iiutruotion (1868}, p. IS. 
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institution, as showing the veiy great advantages within tho reach 
of the Genman manufacturer or artisan. There are similar colleges 
in Awstria. 

Then, in the second place, there are the Practical Schools (Retd- 
tekuien), — ' eatabliahmenta very numerous in Germany, where 
young men intended for trade, the lower posts in Government 
offices, and manufacturing houses, receive a general education. 
In Prussia the courses comprise the German, English, and French 
langu^s, and sometimes Italian.' A little Latin is tanght, as 
well as ' history, geography, the elements of natural history, 
physics and chemistry, commercial arithmetic, elementary geo- 
metry, singing, gymnastics, and drawing.' ' All these practical 
schools have a library, a collection of philosophical instruments, 
a laboratory for chemistry, and, for the most part, class-rooms for 
drawing tolerably well supplied with models.' 
rinnd. In Switzerland, again, ihei-e are two elaborate special schools, 

but they are designed only for grown-up artisans who have 
approved themselves singularly skilful in their trades, — the 
Industrial School of Lausanne, and the Swiss Federal Poly- 
technic School at Zurich. But such schools form the fluper- 
etructure of an edi&ce whose foundations have yet to be laid in 
Uns country. 

We have alluded to the schools of Prussia and Switzerland as 
the most famous. But indeed there is scarcely a considerable 
state on the Continent which does not contain schools more espe- 
cially adapted than the ordinary schools to the practical wants of 
those pupils who have hereafter to gain a livelihood iu connection 
with the leading industries of tlie country. Austria, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Sweden, and France are all provided with such schools. 
There appears to be liardly any institution of the kind in the 
United Kingdom, 
'sfoim- We are of opinion that Heriot's foundation oEfei's an op- 
j'^^p^ portunity for establishing a school somewhat after the model 
tj(ducMion»l ^,f tiia Realschulen — one in which the basis of education shall 
be mathematical and practical to the same degree that in 
our oixiinary Secondary schools the basis is classicaL Indeed, we 
should be disposed to recommend the exclusion of classics, believing 
that where a classical education is given, it is apt, as being the 
more fashionable, to oust or starve the modern instruction that 
may be given alongside of it. Some degree of acquaintance with 
Latin, however, would seem to be necessary. But we do not 
think it necessary to lay down any detailed plan for the course 
of instruction. It is enough here to say that we think it desir- 
able to give to mathematics, modem languages, drawing, and the 
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sciences bearing upon manufactures — or so much of them as could 
be taught to latls — the greatest prominence in the school curri- 
culum. The details of oi^nization should be left to an Execu- Dbuub to be 
live body co-operating with the governors, or to the governors ((„ Body, 
themselves, assisted by the best special opinions on the subject 
which the country can afford. We cannot doubt that scientific 
men, and those who have made education in its various forms 
their study, and have considered and observed the working of 
technical and commercial schools abroad, would give their best 
assistance to carry out the proposal. 

So large an experiment must necessarily be expensive, for models 
and laboratories will be required. Consequently it is to a wealthy 
foundation that we would assign the honour of carrying it out. 

Our Universities would doubtless afford the means of com- unireMitie* 
pleting the education given in such a school. They are not ^"^n^^ " 
without the means, even now, of doing so in various important I'^'^J**' 
branches ; and we may express a hope that their means of useful- 
ness in this department of the Higher Education will be increased. 

While making these recommendations, we would deprecate Llin»ture not 
any attempt to confine the educational curriculum to scientific **" '" " ' 
subjects, to the exclusion of literature; but we would suggest, 
that successful competitors for places oq the foundation who 
desire a purely classical training should be sent to the H^h h 

School of Edinburgh. ■ 

We may mention that the Directors of the School of Arts school ol AKi, 
in Edinburgh — an institution almost self-supporting, and pro- ^'''''^*'^- 
bably the earliest Working Man's College in Great Britain — 
memorialized us in the interests of that Institution, which they 
consider to be a Technical School. But while giving our cordial 
approbation to tlje proposal of the Governors of Heriot's Hospital 
to aid this most useful institution, we think that its special cha- 
racter as a ' Working Man's College ' — that is. as an Evening 
Technical and Commercial School — should not be interfered with. 
We consider that it has at present a sufficient educational sphere. 

Apprentice Allowances. — These payments to boys who have left Apprntio* 
Heriot's amounted in 1873 to £1470 — an excessive sum, in our 
opinion. This portion of the expenditure is the more to be re- 
gretted that it has no relation to the merit of tlie recipient, These 
allowances should altogether cease— power, however, being retained 
to the Governors to give a small sum as an outfit to orphan 
foundationers in special and necessitous cases. 

The Heriot Free Schools. — These schools have been for more than Horiot !■»• 
thirty-seven years part of the Heriot foundation,but they are quite ^^(t'lJU 
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difltinct from the Hospital The Iloapifsil revenues baying lai^y 
ijacreaaed, chiefly in copaeqiieuce of the growth of Edinburgh, whicti 
raised the value of the lands for feuing purposes, and partly through 
the judicious management of the Governors, it became a question, 
in 1831-6, how the annual surplus, ivhich in 1835 was £30U0,waB 
to be disposed of. The extension of the Hospital was not necessary. 
The election of various Hospitals in Edinburgh liad made ampje 
provision for orplians and the cliildreu of decayed and necessitous 
families, while in Heriop's UospitaJ itself t)iere was accommoda- 
tion for about 1 80 foundationers. 

In these circumstances, some portion of the surplus funds oifght, 
in our opinion, to have been applied to the second, but. by no 
means secondary, purpose contemplated by the founder, viz. the 
institution of additional iiursaries at the University of Edinburgh. 
The educational condition of the humbler classes in Edinburgli 
drew attention to the want of Elementary Schools ; and an Acj; of 
Parliament was obtained, authorizing the tSovemors of the Hospital 
to establish free ' outdoor schools for the education of tlie children 
of tlie poorer classes of the city,' giving a preference to bnrgessea' 
children (Act 6 and 7 WiU. iv., 14th July 1830). The University 
of St. Andrews did nut oppose this Bill, probably because they 
were not at the time sufficiently alive to their reversionary interest 
in the Heriot fund.* There is no record, so far as we can discover, 
that the University took any steps with regard to the Bill in the 
House of Commons. Sixteen Free Schools, of whii:h five are 
Infant Schools, have been built under this Act ; and since the 
Commission began its sittings, four additional schools have been 
instituted. They are planted in the most populous and needy 
parts of Edinburgh, and are fully attended. The enrolment at thi.s 
date is 4126. There is always considerable pressure to obtain the 
privilege of enrolment ; and this not merely or chiefly because the 
schools are free schools, but because they are efflciently taught. 
The evils which u.sual]y attend gratuitous instmction are not 
experienced in the case of the Heriot Schools, because admissipri 
is generally regarded by the parents as a privilege, aral removal 
from the roll is the recognised punishment of irregular attendance. 

The master of each Mixed School receives £230 per annum, 
and the mistress of each Infant School £75. The remainder 
of the teaching staff consists of monitors, who ai'e paid by the 
Governors of the Hospital an average of £15 per annum each, and 
receive special instruction from the teacher under whom they serve. 

Books are given gratuitously to alj the pupils, as well as educa- 
tion. The total cost of maintaining the schools was in 1873 

• EvidABM, T70S 
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That these schools were of great service to Edinburgh at a time tiw» Mhod 

when there waa uo public legislative provision, and when the w^jEdUnbu 

Pri\y Council system was not yet in operation, is beyond (|ueGtion. 

It seems to us equally beyond question that the extension of these 

Free Schools is now iimiecessary. Under the Education (Scotland) 

Act, 1872, as already stated, such deficiency of education as may 

be found to exist in Edinburcii is beiiij,' supplied. CoDsiderin-:' the Logi«i«tJ7a J 
,1,. .. , , ,11 - .1 provuion — 

legislative provision thus made, we could not but view witli regret (artherci 

the action taken by the administrators of the Heriot Foundation in l^Z^ 
hastening to add four new Free Schools to the number already 
instituted. Hy the Act of 183i> they were doubtless empowered 
to spend their sui-plus funds in this direction; but the circum- 
stances of Edinburgh, as of all other districts in town or country, 
had been entirely changed by the passing of the Education (Scot- 
and) Act, 1872. 

The question of Gratuitous Instruction is considered in Chapter V, Omtoitoui ' 
With respect to the Heriot Schools, it is enough here to state that i"""'™*"'' ] 
we have evidence that a very considerable number of the pupils 
(tie able and willing to pay fees ; and we are of opinion that paying 
children should be allowed to enter all these schools, and that only 
a certain proportion of places in each should be reserved for the 
non-paying. In this proposal we have the support of the majority 
of the Governors themselves. Au apprehension entertained in 
e quarters that bad feeling would spring up between paying 
and non-paying pupils, we believe to be altogether Uluaoiy. While 

3 think that the Free Schools should not be further extended in 
Edinburgh at the cost of the Heriot Fund, we are not prepared 
to make any recommendation which would lessen the present 
number of these. 

If effect be given to these BUggestions, the present Free Schools 
may claim Government grants to the extent at least of the fees paid, 
and if fees are exacted from two-thirds of the pupils, about £2660 
per annum would be thus saved to the Foundation. The abolition 
of the Apprentice Allowances would also save a cousiderable sum. 

, will be apparent that, in these suggestions with respect to SoBgestioiwr^ 
the Heriot Foundation, we have been influenced by a desire to "'hF^nder's 
return to what we believe tiJ have been the purposes of the Tes- "iu. Uuiy of 
tator, modifying the interpretation of these only in so far as the wirtBd^Uw 
altered circumstances of the cuunliy and the increase in the Fund "^ 
demand. The explanation given in evidence by Bailie Tawse and 
Dr. Gray of the Provisional Order which was applied for in ISIO,* 
would lead us to expect the concurrence of the Governing Body 
in most of our suggestions. 

* Seo Eriiieoi:*, 1773 el if/., SM.ti tt m</., 16m n in/., 26f.2 r( m/., IBSl tt fi- 
tU. ; ftlso Appendix, Vol. I, 
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2, John. Watson'B InMitutitm. 

^n Wilson's Thia Hospital may be called a ' Pajliamentary ' Hospital; that 
ly'n^uL 13 to say, it exists in its present form under an Act of Parliament, 
and is supported by funds wholly diverted from the purposes of 
the Testator. 
oha w«t«oii'a la 1 759 John Watson, Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh, left a sum 
of about £5000 — being the residue of his estate after certain pay- 
ments were made — to trustees, to he applied by them, ' at sight of 
the M^i3trat«3 of the City of Edinbui^^h, to such pious and 
charitable uses within the said city as the said trustees or trustee 
shall think proper.' 

In consequence of private instructions given by the testator, 
who ' had made a rash vow which he thought binding on him,' 
the trustees executed a deed of destination (13th August 1764) 
whereby the ' free income ' arising from the bequest was to be 
applied to the ' pious and charitable purpose of preventing child- 
murder.' An hospital for receiving pregnant women, and taking 
care of their children aa foundlings, was ordered by the trustees 
to be instituted. They appointed tlie Principal Keeper, Deputy 
Keeper, and Commissioners of the Writers to the Signet, Edinburgh, 
to act as trustees after their decease. 

In 1822 an Act of Parhament was obtained to alter the desti- 
nation of the Foundation (3 Geo. IV. cap. 23, 1 and 2), in the 
preamble of which the following words are used : — 

' Whereas no step has hitherto been taken towards building, 
establishing, and endowing an Hospital in terms of the said deed 
of destination, but (he funil has been preser\'ed and accumulated 
by the care and attention of the Keepers and Commissioners of 
the Signet, and now amounts to the sum of £61,276, I3s. lid.; 
and whereas doubts are entertained as to the propriety of the insti- 
tution of an hospital such as the trustees ordered,' etc. etc. 

Power was given in the Act to the trustees to acquire ground 
and to erect ' an Hospital with all proper appendages, for the 
maintenance and education therein of destitute children, and 
bringing them up to be useful members of society, and also for 
assisting in their outset in life such of them as may be thought 
to deserve and require such aid.' 

The Hospital was opened under the title of 'John Watson's 
Institution,' in ie28. 

AdministTation. — The Directors, who are appointed by the 
°*^' ' Trustees, are all Commissioners of the Signet in Edinburgh, 
There is no ecclesiastical qualification or disability. 

kThey are divided into three committeeE^— ^bme, Sducation, and 
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finance — 'and these exercise a direct control, subject to the super- 
vision of the whole Board. There is a paid treasurer and a clerk. 

The foundationers now number 100, viz. 56 boys and 44 
girls. 

No contribution is paid by relatives towards the cost of main- 
taining the foundationers, 'except a small contribution by a few 
to defray the cost of extra musical education ; ' that is to say, of 
pianoforte instruction, for singing is taught to the whole school by 
a visiting master. 

The children are admitted between the age of seven and nine, 
and remain till they are fourteen complete. They are all father- 
less children, and belong to decayed or necessitous families. They 
are nearly all from the ' better classes,' and no preferential claims 
on ground of name, place of residence, etc., are allowed. 

Children admitted under eight are required to be able to read 
any simple lesson-book ; and those above eight are further required 
to be able to write an easy sentence, to work short sums in simple 
addition and subtraction, and to be able to repeat the multiplication 
table. 

Seventy-five of those at present in residence are the children of 
professional men, and the others are the children of farmers, 
clerks, manufacturers, etc. There is a disposition on the part of 
the Directors gradually to raise the class from whom selections are 
made. In consequence of the wide range of selection, the number of 
applicants last election was 30 for 1 7 vacancies. 

As each child leaves the institution, he or she receives £5 in 
money and a Bible, and £5 more by instalments during the sub- 
sequent four years. 

In peculiar and rare cases the Directors exercise the power of 
giving ' extra education of a higher order.' Notwithstanding this 
provision, none of the brjys, on leaving, go forward to the Univer- 
sity, which is remarkable, considering the class in society from 
which they mostly come. 

Donuxtie Arrangements and Discipline. — All the children reside int«nuJ 
in the Hospital buildiug, under the care of a head-master, matron, Ub^^SS"" * 
and assistants. The head-master has a separate house in the 
grounds of the institution, but he b responsible for the working 
of every department, and for the discipline. 

The foundationers leave at the age of 14, and their cur- 
riculum of study has consequently to be constructed with special 
reference to this. The usual English branches are taught, and in 
the upper classes Latin, French, a little Greek, and Mathematics, 
The girls are taught with the boys, except in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics; and they are specially instructed in sewing and 
I shaping, washing, atarohing, and ironing. They also make the beds 
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of the establiahmeQl, anil assist i: 
Jio]4 work. 

Leaauns iu Physiology are giveu t<) the hij{ii£st class. Singing 1 
is taught to all, drill to the hoys, and tlip ]>iaiio to those ^la f 
whose relatives choose to pay for it. 

Rtveimce. — The capital ama of £109,000 is invested mainly in 
haiik stock and railway debentui'cs. 

The gross revenue was, for tlie year ended 1st August 1873, 
£4,555. 29. 6d. The expenditure on the IbundatioQ, includiutf cost i 
of mauBgement. repairs, etc., was £4,036, ISs. id., or £40, 4s. per ] 
head, showing a balance of £420, I3s. Id. 

The number of foundationers, as has been already stated, is lOOi 
and th^rc is accommodation for a few more. There oatmot bti I 
said, therefore, in a strict sense to be any surplus funds ; hut then 
is some prospect of increase of revenue, owing to the increusing 
value of )>ank stock in Scotland. 

There are four respects in which John Watson's Hospital difllBra ' 
from Heriot's:— (1) It admits girls as well as boys. (2) It draws 
exclusively from the middle class, and largely from the prolessional 
part of the middle class. One-half of the present residents are 
the children of ministers, medical men, or lawyers ; and the re- 
mainder are the children of merchants, using tiiis terra in a 
wide sense, and of clerks. (3) It draws its supply from all parts 
of the kingdom. (4) The foundationers are all fatherless. 
I The recent institution of Fettes College, and the restriction of 
the foundationers theie to the class which the Directors of Jtdin 
Watsou's wi?h chieliy to benefit, make it, in our opinion, ui)d»- 
sirable to continue this foundation in its present form. We 
would not interfere with the application of the revenues in so 
far as they i-elieve orphan girls, but we think tliat provision 
might he made for them, at much less cost than at ])re8ent, in 
their own homes or in those of their relatives, during the period 
of their Kh^meutary instruction, from 7 to 13; and this with great 
advantage to themselves. 

Adniiasiou to the Institution woidd then be reserved foi 
those only who had aptitude for moi-e advanced instruction. 
These miglit be boarded in the vicinity of the Hospital op 
in a portion of the Institution itself. The Hospital Scliool might 
tlien be converted into an Upper School for tlie Higher instruction 
of girls, open to qualified foundationers gmtiiitoualy, nnd to nil 
who chose to take advantage of it at a reasonable fee. We would 
propose to throw open places on the foundation to he competed i 
for by girls desiring Higher instruction. 

Were this done, and were the work of the school so organized as 
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to cany the education of ghie further than baa yet been proposed 
in any Public School in Scotland, au important addition would be 
made to the educational institutions of ths country. As a place 
where girls would be thoronpljly prepared for the duty of gover- 
Desaes and of mistressea of Upi)er Schools, it would be of great 
public utility. The John Watson Fund, having been already 
diverted, may be said to be in some respects a farliamenCary fund, 
to be disposed of in Buch a way as the LegiBlature may consider 
most beneficial to the community in present circumstances. 



3. Doiiald&mia Hospital. 

This Hospital accommodates deaf mutes as well as hearing children 
of )K>tb sexes, 

The following is an excerpt from Mr. Donaldson's testament, dated d. 
4th July 1828:— " 

Jame.^ Donaldson, Esq. of Brouglitou Hall, who was bom on 
the 10th December 1751, and died on the 19th October 1830, by 
R holograph will, dated thu 4tb July 1828, gave and bequeathed 
' his whole property, heritable iiud personal, to build and found an 
' Hospital for Boys and Girls, to be called Donaldson's Hospital, 
' preferring those of the name of Donaldson and Marshall, — to be 
■ after the plan of the Orphan Hospital in £dinl)urgh and John 
' Watson's Hospital ;' and by the same deed he appointed trustees 
for executing this will. 

In 1833 the trustees fibtained from the Governoi's of Heriot'sp, 
Hospital a feu of al>out 17 acres of the lands of Coates.as a site ''' 
for the Hospital. The ti-ustees i^reed that it woidd be proper to 
erect a building of a size sufficient to accommodate 400 children, 
200 boys and 200 girls, although, nutil the expiry of the annui- 
ties bequeathed by Mr. Donaldson, the Hospital funds would not 
be more than suHicient for the maintenance of 300 children. 

In 1844 the surviving trustees executed a deed of constitution, d 
by which they devolved the management of the Trust Funds and " 
of the Hospital on 27 persons. Of these, the following were and con- 
tinue to be er iiffi.eio Governors and Trustees, viz. the Lord Justice- 
General, the Lord Clerk Kegister, the I^orfl Advocate, t)ie Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, the Li.u(l-J,ieutenont of the County of Mid- 
lothian, the Principal of the University of Ediitburgh, the senior 
Minister of the Established Church in the Town of Edinburgh, the 
two Ministers of the Parish of St. Cut]il>ert'a. the Preses of the 
College of Pliysicians, the TrCiiaurer of tlie Bank of Scotland, anij 
the Secretary of the Bank of Scotland Tlie other fifteen werp \ 
appointed by name ; and it was directed that the tliree whose names 
were uppermost on the list should go out of ofiQce annually, and 
that three others should be elected by the Governors, ' by lists to 




'Be CoWMttee doBot enMia it cuiwftt^ that tke ebiUiBi 
'nkndd be intractol in tildes wlheHMptd; Int. as edeobted 
' t» latanat sad «ytrea the youg Bnd. umI to otD into cfmtiai 

' fnmlrirf mitxrFfru i-fcirli mi|i.liT iilliiiiii ■■in adaeorend 

' md unutdied, can •boold be takm that the bojs wbo Aov 
' ioy qrtatode tor it Aoold be iastiacted io tfae deotaita of He- 
' elttideal Sdcnoe and Matiml Histoiy, ind that ererj- eaeoaz^e- 
' mmi fbosld be airvded in panaing these inrestigitiaos. Tlief 
' aboild alio be taqght Ueebaaical aad Arcbitectonl Dnvii^ and 
' Ibfir attantioii •bnald, as the Hoase-Govemor ma; aim^c^ be 
' Sindtd to Oanlcning and Floricultuie, — pursuits at (mce interest- ^ 
' Ion, liutntotivu, and osefiU. 

' The Coramitiee iiagge«i, lliat when the boys attain the t^^Uth j 
« jfftar tit tJieir age, tlie Houw-Goveraor should, by circular letter, 1 
' C/inmuiilattti with their roktiveH respecting the trade o 
' which, Judging frojii their inclination, capacity, or prospects, they i 
' iir« iiumt Ukcly to jiuniuo ; and their future studies, so far a« may 
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' be compatible with tbe existing arrangements of the Hospital, 
'should be regulated accordingly; but in the case of Deaf and 
>* Dumb boys, the House-Governor should previously consult with 
'• their master. 

' Education of the Girls not licaf mid Dumb. — The Committee Couraeiif 
' recommend that these girls should be taught by the female other ^ri>. 
' teachers English, the elements of Geography, Sewing, and 
' Knitting ; and that the male teachers should instruct these girls 
' in Writing and Arithmetic, and should also instruct the more 
' advanced classes of them in English and Gengraphy ; and that the 
' girls should also be taught AVashing, Ironing, the management of 
* the Kitchen Department, and the duties of House-Maids." 

' It is proiiosed by the Committee that all the children not deaf 
' and dumb should be instructed in Vocal Music. 

' Educatimi of the Deaf avd Jhimb Children. — The Committee firaioin "f 
' propose that the modem system of teaching the Deaf and Dumb jj^tl Moih. 
' shall be followed. 



I 



' Heside-nce of the Children in the Hospital, etc. — The Committee P«rioti or 
* recommend that the children, when admitted into the Hospital, 
' shall, if no cause shall occur for their exclusion from it, be allowed 
' to remain in it till they shall have attained the age of fourteen 
' years complete, and no longer, in terms of the deed of con- 
' stitution. 

' In the case of the Deaf and Dumb children, the Committee 
' strongly recommend that they should, on completing their educa- 
' tion, either be apprenticed in that parish or district from which 
' they come, or if not apprenticed, shall be returned to their parents 
' or others in their native districts." 

The Hospital was opened in 1850. 



The Governors are divided into Committees, and exercise a direct 
control over every department of tlie Hospital 

There are 220 children in residence, of whom 127 are hearing 
children ; and of the hearing children only 20 are the children of 
living fathers. 96 of the residents are girls. 

At last election there were 38 vacancies (19 boys and 19 girls) 
and 93 applicants. 

The children are admitted from 7-9, and leave at the £^ of H, 
and the hearing children are required to pass a very elementary 
examination before admission. The Governors have the power ot 
dismissing the children at any time. Only in exceptional cases is 
assistance given to those who leave the Hospital after having 
passed through the curricnlam. 
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Ik ddUm ven-m Bo^ttid <lnm. bat not of a venr tnnrked 
Idad, tad iba mylt ti the giry bata and dnsies is changed everr 
HD. Ther an nst M stav witli tfcor frirada during tli« samtncr 
f InUdBfe, wfaicli last fiar bx veda ; and those above 1 are allovred 
to visit fhetkb in Edinbtngti ou Sstnxdaf . The Spring faolitU>-E 
an (o le kngflieoed. 

Ttie ooone of instnctian aeems to be ireH adapted to fit the bojs 
far tltetr futon oeettpalions io life : tbe elements of science aie s]r»- 
temstieanr uo^iIt and tbe gitls an instructed in household vortc. 

Id oqt Fiist GepoK more detoOed iufonnation will be found — 
especially in tbe BepiHt of tbe Boose-Govemor. The paper on 
the Edacstion of the Dnf Uutes, bf the Head-Jbster of that 
depariment, ia of more than local interest. 

The acoonnts shov that the c^iital of tbe Trusty exclasive 
of the boildit^s, groond, etc, was, at 3Igt Pecember 1671, 
£237,111, 19s. 4d. Tbe gron reroiaB was £10,147. 16s. 9d^ and 
tbe expeoditvre £9056, 154. 9d, the sufiJns being £1091, Is. Tbe 
cost per bead of fonndatiooexs was about £35, 2g. Tbe funds axe 
invested in land, in heritable secnritiea, and in Government and 
Bank Stock. 

It i3 scarcely necessary to point out th«t the Govemois of 
Donaldson's Hospital ba\-e departed, in the exercise of what may 
have been a wise discreticm, from tbe instructions of the foonder. 
One-half of the places on tbe foundation have not beeu reserved 
for girls. Tbe coDvictioii tliat Scotland was already ful^ sup- 
plied with charitable institutions of tbe character conten^lated 
by the founder, led tbe Governors to undertake tbe main- 
tenance and education of deaf-mutes. This feeling on their part 
has not been lessened by experience ; for after tbe passing of the 
Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869, tbey took steps to 
extend the benefits of the Hospital more largely to the afflicted 
class, and to reverse tbe proporUous of deaf-mutes and of hearing 
foundationers.* After instituting careful inquiries throughout 
Scotland, the Governors resolved : 

' Ist, That the number of children in the department of Deaf 
Mutes in the Hospital should be extended, and tbe number of 
children in the department for the bearing, children should be 
diminished, so as to embrace, if possible, within tbe Institution, 
all children in Scotland, deaf mutes and destitute, who may apply 
for admission, and may seem to the Governors fit objects of the 
charity, without excluding thereirom a certain proportion of hearing 
children. 

2d, That tbe Governors, followii^ out the above resolution, 
• Vi-rf, Appendix, Vol. I. 
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agree lliat tliu number of deaf mut«B in the Hospital shall be in- 

creaspd from 70 to SO, aud timt the number of hearing children 

ihall be proptivtioiiately diniiiiialied.' 

>Ve are not j/repftred to sny that by adopting this course the 

lOoverhors are not making a wise and beneficial application of their 

Jfanda ; but if cliangea are to be made, we are of opinion that the 

Evhole subject is to be couaiclered with reference to larger and more 

^varied interests. 

Notwitliatanding the opinion expressed by the Treasurer and ^"'/|^'?f ""' 
^Governor, that the hearing cliildren admitted to the foundation be- Donaidaon'e. 

■ long to a elaaa in the community wliicli would make it impossible 
|for tlie Governors to secure for them in families training as careful 

s they receive in the Hospital, we think that the boarding-ont 
' system is aa applicable to this Institution as to any other. As is 
well known, the children of paupers are boarded out in Scotland, 
with signal advantage to the children themselves and to the com- 
munity at large. If the class of hearing children admitted on the 
Donaldson Foundation is above the pauper class, there can be no 
insuperable obstacle in obtaining for thum such nurture and 
edncation as they would have received had tlieir fathers lived, by 
boarding them iu the locality to which they belong, and sending 
them to inspected public schools. If, on the other hand, many 
of the foundationers belong to what may be called the pauper 
doss, the difficulty is still less; and the further question arises, 
wOiether the relief of sucli cliildren was contemplated by the founder 
Lat all, and whether in any case a large foundation should be so 

■ administered as merely to relieve the poor-rates. An important 
I fund so applied would be to that extent squandered, and only an 

Jnitestmal pecuniary relief afforded to eacli of the various parishes 
ttm which the children came. 
It is certainly a matter for remark tliat £35, 28. per anunni per Coat iwr hetd. J 
' bead (not including the value of the buildings and grounds) should 
be spent on each child of this humble class. The Governors 
may feel that they have done their duty if they provide for the 
foundationers such advantages as they wmdd have had during the 
lifetime of their fathers. It may not be necessary to interfere 
with the pvopoi-tion of hearing children whom the Governors pro- 
pose in future to benefit, but the manner of aiding them might he 
80 altered aa to save more than half the present outlay. 

We speak oftly of the hearing children. But also In the case pHjmen 
^_ of the deaf-mutes a considerable economy, it seems to ns, might he KImdu 
^Bt effected. A great niauy are the children of living fatbei-s iu sndi 
^B circumstances as should onablo them to contribute to the matnten- 
^Hbiic« of an afflicted child. Were l&O deaf-mutes on the foundation 
^Bw the Governors Jn^opose, it is nol an extravagant supposition that 
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the parents or relatives of the great majority of these would bo 
able and willing to subscribe an average of £10 a year for their 
maintenance, clothing, and education. 

It may be that the ai^uments against the Hospital system do 
not apply to the same extent in the case of the Ceaf and Dumb.. 
' There are certain educational advantages at once obvious in tha 
- congregating of deaf-mutes in one establishment under competeufe 
instructors, which may be held to deprive the arguments agaitul 
the Hospital system of some of their force. , At the same time, the 
want of domestic influences must be, in the case of these childrea^i 
a great evil. 

We are also sensible of the advantages which the deaf-mutes who 
J, are being trained to enter the business of life derive from mixing 
with speaking and hearing children ; but this mixture can be 
equally well attained by opening up the Institution as a day schooL , 
The dii'ectiou in which the trustees might apply the surplus ■ 
funds which would remain if effect were given to the above sug- 
gestions is indicated iu Chapter VI., and in Recommendation IIL, 
p. 221, By means of bursaries to advance the education of boya a 
great boon would be conferred on the country. Secondary Schools 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh might also be aided under conditions 
imposed by the Governors, 

We wish it to be understood, that in using the word ' bursary' 
here and throughout the Report, we use it as applicable to pay- 
ments made to enable boys to continue their education beyooAi 
the elementary stage, both at Public Elementary Schools and at' 
Secondary Schools, no less than at Universities, 

Those Hospitals in Edinburgh which are not made the 
Id subject of special remark are omitted because the application to 
them of the general principles laid down is sufficiently obvious. 
The most important Hospitals outside Edinburgh are Gordon's, 
Aberdeen, and Morgan's, Dundee — -cases which it would be 
superfluous to treat in detail liere after what has been already 
said regarding similar foundations. The special circumstances 
of each locality will determine the direction which reform should 
take. It may be a question whether certain petty Hospitals, 
such as Brooklands, Schaw's, etc, should be continued, even as 
schools, if the educational wants of the district are already fully 
supplied, In such cases we would strongly recommend that 
foundationers should be sent to Public Schools. 



I 



In concluding this chapter, we would refer to the bearing 
of existing endowments in Scotland on the Secondaiy instruction 
of girls. The opening up of the Merchant Maiden Hospital 
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Edinburgh brought this subject specially under our notice, and 
a memorial received from the Ladies' Educationul Association 
urged the daima of girls to a fair share of national endow- 
ments' The result of our inquiries is, that the endowments 
for Elementary and Secondary instruction are pretty fairly appor- 
tioued in Scotland among boys and girls. With the exception 
of the High Schools of the large towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, all the Endowed Schools are open to girls. In the 
case of Hospital endowments, although the trust deeds limit 
the benefits to boys in Heriot's, Gordon's, Morgan's, Canvin's, 
and Schaw's Hospitals, we find, on the other hand, that girla 
exclusively are eligible to the Merchant Maiden and Tirades' 
Maiden. It cannot, therefore, be said that the claims of girls have 
been overlooked in the past ; and in any changes which may be 
introduced into the Hospitals or Higher-class Schools of Scotland, 
we should expect that the education of gii'ls would, as hitherto, 
receive the attention of governing bodies. 

For the Higher instruction of girls it is scarcely necessary to 
say that no provision exists. And looking to the number of 
young women who desire Higher instruction, either with a view 
to their own cultivation, or to professional life as governesses 
in private families or teachers of the higher class of schools, we 
have thought that one institution capable of providing this kind of 
instnictiou might be established in Edinburgh. Hence our recom- 
mendations with respect to John Watson's Institution. 

* 5m Appendli, VoL 11. 
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IV.— CONDITIONS IN DEEDS OF FOUNDATION. 

The prioalple The cliEUiges which we bave to recomntend in the ' adiniaistration 

n!c^BiMd«i. iiid use ' of endowments are such as, we believe, will beat give 

effect, in the altered circiimstauccs of the times, to what we may 

presume to have been the real purposes of the founders. If any 

I of our proposals seem to go further, this will only, we tliink, be 

found to be the case when evils have grown up in connection with 
present systems of administration, to which it is necessary, in the 
true interests of society, that a remedy should be applied. On the 
queation liow far we are entitled to go in this direction, conflicting 
views have been laid before us. It is hardly possible to discuss the 
subject thoroughly in the abstract, differences in the circumstances 
and character of endowments necessarily involving different con- 
Biderations, But it may be well to state the leading principles by 
which, in our opiniou, action in this matter should be guided. 
Nooe«Bity of One or two witnesses deprecate any departure from the strictest 
oondtUonl of observance of the terms of bequests, whei« such observance is 

I at all possible; but, as waa to be e.^pected, the great weight of 
the evidence is in favour of an opposite view. As time goes 
on, many conditions imposed by foimdei-s tend to become discor- 
dant with, or at least inapplicable to, the changes that inevitably 
take place in the state of society; and the longer such conditions 
are observed, the more mischievous is their effect. As a matter of 
expediency, therefore, it is plainly desirable that conditions of this 
character should be modified from time to time, so that foundations 
may be truly adapted to the altered state of things, and full scope 
given to their beneficial influences. The right of the Legislature 
to regulate endowments for the purpose of furthering such ends 
is now generally recognised ; nor can those who maintain the 
obligation to observe literally all conditions imposed by founders 
rest this opinion upon any sound principle of law. The policy 
of law is opposed to destinations of property beyond a limited 
time : ' the law abhors perpetuities.' This general policy is relaxed 
in favour of great educational or charitable purposes ; but when it 
can be shown that these purposes are not adequately attained, society 
rightly exercises a power of modifying conditions which obstruct the 
beneficial operation of the endowment. In England, the Court of 
Chancery has always exercised extensive powers in the way of 
mo<Ufying and altering trusts. Such powers do not appear to have 
been exercised by the Scottish Courts so fully ns by the Court of 
Chanceiy ; and hence, perhaps, it is that trustees and goveming 
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bodies ia Scotland have introduced changes at their own hand more 
freely than has been usual in England, 

In fact, it is impossible to take up the ground of literal C 
obBervance of the conditions in founding deeds without con- oi 
demning the action of the trustees of almost all the more 
important Scottish benefactions. As a nile, this action has been 
forced upon them. For it is not too much to say that the 
cases are very few in which all the conditions, especially in foun- 
dations of old date, can be observed. Even in recent foundations 
they are sometimes quite unworkable ; or they lead to extravagant 
results, as in the case of the Burnett Treatise Fund. Sometimes 
trustees have altogether disregarded conditions strongly enforced by 
the founder — as in the Douglas Free Schoolj Newton-Stewart (a com- 
paratively recent foundation), where the foundationers are reqixired 
to attend church on the first day of tlie year, ' the girls to be dressed 
in white, with a red ribbon sash round their waist, and their hair in 
ringlets down the shoulders to be powdered, and to be adorned with 
artificial or natui'al flowers ; and the boys to be dressed in green 
coatees, with white waistcoats, long trousers tied with ribbons above 
the ankle, to have a white stock and bands hanging down the 
bosom, to ha^-e a little green silk bonnet on their heads, set round 
with flowers.' Indeed, the trustees have made the observance of one 
part of these conditions impossible, by having no girls on the foun- 
dation at all Some endowments have been from the first unequal 
to the purposes to which they were destined ; and the trustees 
not having felt themselves authorized to apply them to different 
purposes, the charity remains altogether inoperative. Such are 
Spier's Trust in Ayrshire, and the Macmillan Trust in Glasgow. 
A lai^ge class, on the other hand, have so increased in value as to 
render their application to their original purposes altogether out of 
keeping, and presumably by no means in accordance with the ideas 
of the testator. Such are the Closebum School Foundation, Dum- 
fries ; the Button Bequest, Dumfries ; and Hutcheson's Hospital, 
Glasgow. Certain purposes, again, of other foundations, as in the 
e of the Philp Bequest, Fife, have been superseded by modem 
latiou, especially by the Education (Scotland) Act, 1873. 

B cause, then, or another, deviations from the regula- De»i»timi» 

laons laid down, or the purposes contemplated by the founder, have wiii« in Edin 
almost universally taken place. More striking examples of the p^„'i,igo„., 
disregard which, sooner or later, overtakes founders' wills can be 
foimd nowhere than in Edinburgh. Thus, Donaldson's Hospital 
was founded as a ' Hospital for boys and girb,' with a preference 
to the names of Donaldson and Marshall ; and the governors were 
to admit ' such a number of poor children, one-half of whom shall 
be boys, and the other half girls, as the funds may be at the time 
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enfficieat to mamtain, clothe, and educate,' etc. Twenty Tears 
after the death of the founder, it was resolved to admit deaf and 
dumb children to the Hospital, It has recently been determined 
to make these deaf and dumb pupils preponderate in numbers, 
ftlthoiigh such a Bt6p will, according to the evidence of the head- 
master, be poaitively disadvantageous to the other pupils ;• and the 
requirement of poverty has, with this object, been relaxed in favour 
of deaf and dumb children, + This innovation, however defensible 
on the ground of general usefulness, receives no countenance &om 
the founder's will, in which nothing is said about deaf and dumb 
children at all-— nay. it may be said to be at variance with its 
purport, and especially with the references made by the testator to 
the plan of other Hospitals in Edinburgh. 

Even more remarkable have been the deviations from the 
founder's intentions in the case of John Watson's HospitaL Mr. 
Wataon, in 1759, left a sum to trustees, to be applied by them 'to 
such pious and charitable uses ' as the Magistrates of Edinburgh 
might think fit. He subsequently instructed his trustees that he 
wished his bequest devoted to ' the pious and charitable purpose of 
preventing child-murder ; ' aud, in accordance witli his instructions, 
his trustees, in 17G4, executed a deed of destination for the establish- 
ing of a Hospital for receiving pregnant women, and taking care of 
their children as foundlings. This purpose was not carried out. In 
1822 an Act of Parliament was obtained altering the destinatiou of 
thefounder, on the ground of 'doubts as toils propriety;' and power 
was given to the trustees to erect a Hospital for 'the maintenance 
and education of destitute children,' There are now 100 children 
in the Hospital. They must be fatherless, — a restriction not en- 
jouied by the Act of Parliament, — and they are taken exclusivdy 
from the better classes, being children of doctors, clergymen, lawyers, 
etc., whose famihes may have fallen into decayed circumstances, — 
a qualification by no means suggested by the words 'foundlings' 
or 'destitute children,' and justified to us on the ground that 
to have ' diflerent classes of parents coming about the house ' did 
not ' work welL' } 

In the scheme of the Merchant Company, which recently came 
into operation, the restrictions imposed by the founders of three 
Hospitals have been, in important points, disregarded. Some have 
been nominally preserved, a distinction — the reason of which is 
not very satisfactorily explained — being taken between prefer- 
ences to cliiidren of burgesses on the one hand, and the children 
those wlio are at once burgefises and guild brethren on the other 
but the practical result would appear to be that, with the excep- 
tion of the presentations to the Merchant Maiden Hospital in 

• EHdcnw, 379B-3S03. f '*■ 8M9. J /*. 6668. 
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gift of persons other than the governors, it is in the power of the 
gOTeming body to elect one-fourth of the foundationers by com- 
petition in George Watson's, the Merchant Maiden, and Daniel 
Stewart's Hospital, and to elect the remainder without regard to 
the name and claas-preferences enjoined by the founders ; and ' the 
Governors have now the power to decline electing any person 
whose election would, they think, he undesirable, and of removing 
any one from the foundation whose connection with it should, in 
their opinion, cease.' * 

Id the history of Heriot's Hospital we find a remarkable example 
of disregard of the founder's will. Heriot's original foundation 
was for ' puir orphans and fatherless childrene of decayit burgesses 
and freemen' of the burgh of Edinbui^h, and it was to be in 
imitation of Christ's Hospital, London. From the direction as to 
sending boys to College, and from the provision made for bursaries 
to the Universities in the codicil, it may fairly be inferred that 
Heriot had it in view to afford the highest education to boys of merit. 
His wishes in this respect have not been regarded. The full number 
of bursaries directed to be founded was never filled up till 1818, 
and neither in number nor in value have they been increased in 
proportion to the growth of the wealth of the foundation. In fact, 
the Hospital has never at any time been conducted so as to afford 
to its inmates an education such as has always been within the 
reach of able boys at Christ's. The records of Heriot's show 
nothing which can be named beside the ' Grecians ' of Christ's 
Hospital ; and it will hardly be supposed that this is attributable 
to national inferiority. Also the present practice — which has ob- 
tained since 1742 — of retaining the senior boys in the Hospital 
house, is at variance with the literal provisions of the statutes of 
Dr. Balcanquall. 

Still more marked has been the deviation as regards the qnalifi- 
cationa for election to this foimdation. In the first place, the 
word ' fatherless ' was omitted by Dr. Balcanquall in the rules 
which he drew up for the Institution, in virtue of powers con- 
ferred upon him by Heriot. The effect which has been given to 
this omission may be judged of from the fact that, at present, out of 
180 foundationers, only 62 are fatherless. And this notwithstand- 
ing a decision by the Court of Session in 1843, in which opinions 
were expressed by almost all the judges to the effect ihat father- 
leas children have a ' legal right of preference ' over those whose 
fathers are in life. The Lord Ordinary in that case held, ' that by 
the express terms of the said will (Heriot's), the pursuer, as being 
a fatherless boy, belonged to that class of persons for whom the 
charity was specially constituted, and that the statutes of Dr. Bal- 
• EridcDce, 401, US, UO, Ml. 
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canquflUJmuBt be construed with refereuce to and in conaistency 
with that, nfl the first and fundamental character of the institu- 
tion;' and this wm not only ndoptod \>j the other judges as the law 
of the case, but was acquiesced in by the Huspitnl authorities, 
though it does not appear to have been acted upon. Neither are the 
foundationers now children of bui^esses and freemen in the seuso 
of the words in Heriot'a time, nor are tliey sous of "decayit' 
parents. They arc, on the contrary, the childi-en of any who choose 
to pay £5 lor a hurgesa ticket. HeucCj even the member* of 
the governing body are constrained to admit that the present 
sdministi'ation of the Hospital is not in accordance with the 
Mfill of tho founder, or, in other words, that the class now beue- 
Jited is not the class which the founder intended to benefit," 

Besides all this, the Act of Parliament nf 1836^ empowering the 
governors to establish free outdoor schools in Edinburgh, was 
plainly not authorized by anytliing in the founder's will. In the 
words of Bailie Lewis, -f- ' the out-door schools were totally foreign 
to the will;' and the ri^ovisional Order applied for by the 
governors in 1870 was, in the opinion of the then law officers of the 
Crown, so auhversivo of the purposes of the foundation as not to 
be authorized even by the wide powers given by the Endowed 
Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869, 

Deviations from founders' wills, hardly less impoi'tant than the 
above, have taken place elsewhere. In Hutcheson's Hospital, Olas- 
^' gow, the managers have repeatedly modified the statutes of the foun- 
■ ders; and the charity was altogether re-caat by a private Act in 1873. 
Gordon's Hospital, Aberdeen, originally limited to ' indigent male 
children and grandchildren of decayed merchants and brethren of 
guild,' has been thrown open to ' all classes of the community 
within the municipal boundary of Aberdeen.' The will of General 
Anderson makes very special provision for tho esfablisbment of e. 
school of industry in the Elgin Institution ;^there never has been 
a school of that character in any proper sense of tlie words. Tlte 
fnnds of Spittal's Hospital, Stirlhig, have been diverted from main- 
taining burgesses in the Hospital House to bestowing pensions on 
craftsmen and their widows. As to Cowane's Hoajiital, also in 
Stirling, it is s^ifficient to quote tho words of the Eeport presented 
to the Home Secretary in 1871 by Sheriff Blackliuni and Principal 
TuUoch, after an inquiry held by them as Comraissionera under the 
Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act : ' A deed of fouTidation, 
whose limitations from the first have been so system atically evaded 
08 that of Oowane's Hospital, can scarcely be pled in bar of any 
proposed extension of the benefits of the charity.' Tlie funds of 
the Fhilp Bequest, Fife, strictly destined, by the provisions of the 
■ Eviduaue, tOM, SStO. f '<>. SS^l. 
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deed, to the poor, now supply a free education to a considcnible 
diatrict, including inaby not of the cliiss which aloiie the founder 
intended to benefit. The same holds good, in a greater or less 
degree, witli reganl to many of the most important charities of 
Glasgow. The Dollar Institution as it now exists can hai'dly have 
been contemplated by the founder. The Neilson Fund, Paisley, 
and even smaller bequests, such as the Burnett Bequest, Saltouu, 
may also be mentioned as instances of deviation from the original 
purposes of tlie charity, Nor do we see that Dr. Milne's important 
direction to his trustees, that they should not apply the funds so 
aa to relieve rates, haa been properly observed. Finally, almost 
every witness has ui'ged the overthrow of the Hospital syeteni, the 
observance of which is enjoined by so many founders. 

In shoi-t, our inquiries have led us to believe that it would be spirit or 
difficult to find a single case of an endowment of any importance D^^c»n 
fexcept, Mrhaps, the Dick Bequest) ia the administration of which •inn" b» o^^. 

t . 1 1 . r 1 1 . ■ served in Uia 

theru has not been more or less departure from the couditions miiioriLyoi-j 

imposed by the founder. We would by no means be understood ™ 

to regard this as in any way matter for surprise or reprehension. 

Almost all the changes were iutended for the public beneUt ; and 

the large proportion of them have eo operated. In some cases they 

have been made in virtue of general powers iu the deed wliich are 

supposed to justify them. In other cases they have been inevitable 

— forced upon the trustees by changes of circumstances, by increase 

in the wealth of the foundation, not unfrequently by the estab- 

lishineut of new chai'ities in the same district. But this only 

shows more conclusively that, in the great majority of cases, it is 

no longer in our power to observe literally the conditions imposed 

by foundere. What we can do ia to cany out the spirit of the 

founding deeda as truly as possible, having regard to the public 

interest and the existing state of society. 

It seems to be generally conceded that narrow restrictions in RMiriotioB^I 
the administration of endowments, of educational endowments '" 
especially, are harmful — in some cases douig positive mischief; 
in all, causing the endowment to fall short of the good it might 
accomplish. Accordingly, in the evidence we have taken, amid 
much diversity of opinion, the doctrine of literal observance has 
been maintained by very few. 

Preferences to persons hearing particular names have not been N»»i» f 
supported by any witness. In the new scheme of the Merchant" 
Company such preferences have been altogether abolished, and the 
grounds on which that has been done are thus stated by Mr. Boyd, 
the late Chairman of the Company, in his pamphlet on the subject, 
to which lie has referred us in his evidence : — ' The preference 
claims of children who bore particular names have been altogether 
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abolished. I may here state, what indeed is well known, that great 
evila arose from the obligation to admit such children to educa- 
tional hospitals. Their education was too often neglected by their 
guardians in their earlier yeara, who thought there waa little use 
troubling themselves about it, or paying school fees, since they 
would be sure of getting thera into an hoHpital, where everything 
would be done for them. The consequence was that these children 
were generally unlit to be placed in the same class with others of 
a like age ; they required an unusually large amount of labour to 
be expended upon them, and, as a rule, were a drag upon the whole 
institution.' 

Preferences to founders' kin seera to stand on much the same 
footing. They lead, with equal certainty, to the practical evils 
pointed out by Mr. Boyd. Nor are tliey in any degree less objec- 
tionable in principle. Perpetual destinations are not permitted in 
law ; and these preferences to founders' kin are nothing hut per- 
petual destinations. 'What difference is there, in principle, between 
a bequest of money in trust for, or the tying up of land for behoof 
of, a particular line of descendants, and the foundation of a charity 
to be admini?tercd in favour of the founder's kin ! 

We would thevefore recommend that trustees of Endowments 
be relieved from all restrictions in favour of persons bearing 
particular names, and that restrictions in favour of persons claim- 
ing kindred with the founder should be subject to a statutory 
limitation — say of thirty years. 

Preferences to particular classes of society, sucli as to the 
children of burgesses, or members of a guildry, are enjoined in^ 
some of the older foundations. These classes can hardly be 
said to be, in any real sense, now existent; when they do exist, 
it is more than donbtful whether they represent the same classes 
as are indicated in the founders' wills. Thus, the Edinburgh bur- 
gesses of the present day are not the bui'gessea of fieorge Heriot's 
time; and it is very difficult to say what classes in the present 
state of society could be fairly held equivalent to the burgesses of 
1623." And the same maybe said with regard to guild brethreu.f 
So, too, in the case of Stirling, neither the 'Guildry' nor the 
'Incorporated Trades' can be said to represent the mercantile 
and industrial classes of the community, as they doubtless 
did in the seventeenth century. In fact, in the judgment of the 
Stirling Commissioners under the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act, whose Report we have before referred to, these bodies now 
exist for ' little or no other object' than to entitle their mem- 
bers to a share of certain charities; and in the case of Edin- 
burgh this is notorious. It seems, therefore, plainly undesirable 
• BrideoMs 2643, SSIM, SOSl, 3818. f ii- *32- 
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that aucli preferences should ia terms be regarded; and the great 
weight of the evidence is in favour of this view. But, failing the 
precise terms in wliich they are expressed, it is right that their 
spirit ahould be taken into account. And that involves the ques- 
tion of preferencea to particular localities, for these 'guild brethren,' 
' burgesses,' etc., were residents in some town ; and the question 
arises, whether the benefits of foundations in their favour should not 
be confined to persons who reside in the locality of the foundation. 

This question of restriction of area ia attended with difficulty. Preforeti.»i 

We will at present discuss the question with reference to 
endowments for school education — including, of course, in some i 

cases, support. University endowments, especially in this par- I 

ticular, stand by themselves, and will properly form the subject I 

of a separate chapter. 

We are of opinion that the seat of the foundation should, as a Sut of Fou 
general rule, be maintained where the founder has placed it. This plS^JjJd. '' 
of itself implies a certain restriction of area as regards beneficiaries; 
for the privilege of instruction, so far as day scholars are concerned, 
can of necessity be enjoyed only by the children of those resident. 
And the more valuable this privilege, whether because of the 
excellence or the cheapness of the instruction, the greater the 
gain to the locality, wliicli would thus attract people from all 
quarters. To this extent — that is, to the extent of admitting the 
children of all residents (if otherwise ehgible) to the benefits 
of foundations, whether educational or otherwise — we are pre- 
pared to recommend that restrictions of area should be removed. 
The change would not be great, for, in point of fact, restrictions 
of charities of the class with which we are now dealing to persons 
bom in certain localities are very rare. If we disregard restric- 
tions to classes, as burgesses, etc., residence on the part of the 
parents will, in almost every case, meet the requirements of the 
deed of foundation. 

The real difficulty of the question meets us at the next stage : Extondon o( 
Can the benefits of the foundation be extended beyond the FoTmUfon 
locality mentioned by the founder t Consistently with maintain- {^"J^JJJf ''' 
ing the seat of the foundation where the founder placed it, this 
can only be done by bringing the children of non-residents into 
the locality at the expense of the charity. The question is, 
whether such a measure is justifiable. 

It may seem hard that, when a founder has left money in 
order to confer a benefit on some particular locality, his benefac- 
tion should, to any extent, be diverted from tliat locality. And if 
this were in truth the whole question, it would not be easy to 
justify any such interference. But this is by no means the whole 
question. It does not admit of being stated thus baldly. On the 
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contrary, many considerations ai"e iuvolvoil which gi\e to it diffi- 
culty and complexity. In the first place, society is entitled to 
inquire whetlier the charity, an presently existing, does really 
confer a benefit or the rcverbe. There can, we think, be 
little doubt tliat, in some instances at least, the effect of 
these restrictions is not beneficial, even to the favoured locality. 
If they are confined, as tliey often are, within limits narrow 
in proportion to the amount of the foundation, they prodnca 
exactly the same evils as preferences to names and founders" kin. 
They exercise an intltience positively mischievous upon those whom 
it was intended to benefit. They foster a tendency to rely on the 
endowment — evil in its influence both on children and on parento. 
In the next place, it is to be remembered that such restrictionB 
have generated one another, If one founder provided for his 
OWQ kindred or county, others did the same for their own. It 
may be presumed, therefore, that the feeling of founders who were 
thus animated would be materially chanj^ed, now that chatitiM 
have 80 largely increased in number. Above all, in consideiiug 
this question, we must keep in view the extraordinary change 
which has taken place in the state of the country. Increued 
facilities of cojnmunioation, and the consequences which have 
followed from these, have deprived such restrictions of much 
of their significance. The place of a boy's birth, or the reai- 
deuce of his parents in some particular town or district, does 
not now imply any real connection with the locality. The 
meaning and purpose, therefore, of restrictions of area may 
be said, with truth, to liave been taken away. Nor are there 
wanting indications, in many of the foundei-s' deeds, of a willing- 
ness that they should be liberally construed in this respect. 
Thus, it is impossible to read Heriot's will without seeing that 
the educational interests of all Scotland were present to the mind 
of that eiiliglitened founder. The force of these considerations ia 
recognised by witnesses whose opinion is entitled to much respect. 
Dr. Playfair, Sir Alexander Grant, and Dr. Donaldson all express 
themselves as opposed to the maintenance of such restrictions." 
Other witnesses, representing a somewhat different section of 
opinion, concur in the same view. Bailie Urquhart of Aberdceu 
thinks they should not be observed, as being ' contrary to the 
public advantage.' t Bailie Lewis, while he has ' great difliculty 
in divesting his mind of the idea of locality,' and, on the whole, 
inclines to maintain these restrictions, ia yet 'free to say that, 
by reason of our postal system and our railway communication, 
those differences betwixt localities, and even betwixt the various 
parts of the kingdom, have to a great extent been abrogated.' { 
• EWdani-e, 8486, 8.^44, 5563-57, 23S7-6H. t /*. SIHU-S!'. [ ^*- 9^8*- 
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If it can he shown tliat a locality is over-endowed — ie, thatO'^'w 
from tlie increase of tbn value of tlie endowment, or any other locality. J 
cause, the money nvailnhle is out of proportion to the numbers 
aotl requirements of the population — few will dispute that a change 
13 called for. Such a state of things ia contrary to the true 
interests of society, and hence it is condemned hy all the witnesses 
who speak with authority on the point ; in the language of some, 
it ' pauperizes ' the locality. 

Now it is no doubt true that Edinburgh posseases endow- TAiai 
ments in excess of her own requirements. Hence it has been 
already thought right to extend the operation of benefactions 
beyond the objects epecilied, and to different classes of society from 
tliose indicated, by the founders. This has been done in the Mer- 
chant Company's Schools, in Donaldson's and John Watson's 
Hospitals, and, as some think, in the case of the Fettes College. 
Bailie Lewis would seem to approve of a aimilai- course with 
regard to Heriot's: 

' 3324. Yon have told na that your idea of administering this charity 
would be tQ go lower down, as it were, than the founder intended ? — Yea, 
' 332!). And you juiitify that by iostaacing the manner in which other 
endowments, snch as those of the Merchant Company, hare been dealt 
with, and the change which has taken place in society T — Yes ; in short, 
if we were to go np in the class that are to be beneSted, we would require 
to go oat of Edinburgh.' 

It may be urged with force, that the same principle which " ciim profcr- 
jnstifies us in seeking objects for the founder's bounty lower or (jLereenrdoii, 
higher in the social scale than lie intended, would justify us in ted^gL-d^ 
extending the benefaction to a wider locality. To enlarge the 
area of the application of a charity does not seem to he a 
wider departm'e from the wishes of the founder than to divert a 
charity from the doss of society which the founder intended to 
benefit. It may fairly be argued to he less so. RifTerences 
between localities have been far more affected by lapse of time 
than distinctions between ranks in society. 

Wei-e Edinburgh, out of her abundance, to enable deserving Pup"* to bi 
pupils from all parts of the country to share in the ad'i-antages of EdioUur^wB 
all her foundations, she would confer a boon on the nation worthy 
of the metropolis. Nor would she bo herself without reward. 
She would benefit indirectly in the improvement of the national 
education ; she would benefit directly, because she would so 
become a great educational centre, and woidd attract residents 
from all quarters desirous to profit by the high character which 
such a system could not fail to impart to the teaching in her 
schools. Nor, while the city would be thus benefited, would even 
the privileged classes really suffer. No doubt some local can- 
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didatefl might fail to obtain places on the foundatioD ; bnt Uiese 
classes on the whole would be gainers by the slimolus which a 
wider competition would apply. 
Papii* u> t* The e4lucational wealth of Edinburgh makes the argomeot for 

OtaABovud extension of area in her case strong. But Glasgow has more 
oiharoentm. fuudg at her disposal for educational purposes than is commonly 
supposed ; and Aberdeen, Dundee, and Stirling have endowments 
not inconsiderable. And with regard to all, the leading considera- 
tiona gainst restrictions of area which we have mentioned above 
fully apply. That a relaxation of area restrictions would be a 
great boon to the country at lai^e cannot be doubted ; and the 
loss of privilege on the part of the localities at present favoored 
would bring with it no inconsiderable compensations. The 
youth of these localities, though they m^ht sustain some dis- 
appointments at firHt, would gain in the long run ; the habit of 
trusting to endowments would be replaced by an endeavour 
to deserve them. It is the tendency of all charities, in a 
greater or less degree, to deaden effort, and induce a feeling of 
dependence in those for whose behoof they are administered. 
When the area is small in comparison with the endowment, this 
evil tendency has fuU scope ; and, in extreme cases, it may 
become, in the words of the Stirling Commissioners, ' one of the 
greatest injuries that can be inflicted on a community,' On 
the other hand, it is easy to see what effect such an oi^anization 
as we have indicated would have on the education of the whole 
country. This convei^ence of the talent of the country into centres 
— which, as we shall afterwards show, the Universities would 
be able to maintain with regard to the higher education — could 
not fail to produce the most stimulating effect on the national 
intellect. And in any such system, as we have already said, 
the wealth of the foundations existing in Edinburgh would secure 
her an educational pre-eminence wortliy of the metropolis, 
rimriuuiu Sliort of rejection of all claims of locality, there is an alternative 

unu »u.iubs. ^]|jj,[j ^yg consider deserving of consideration with regard to 

(purely charitable benefactions. Where such charities are indis- 
criminate, and bear an undue proportion to the population of a 
district, their eH'ects are most injurious, and it might be expedient 
that, with a view to a better application of the funds, such re- 
duction should be made of the purely charitable portion as the 
circumstances of each benefaction may require. 
" ' D Preferences to poverty may be most advantageously con- 

sidered with special reference to the character of the endowment, 
When the leading purposes of the endowment are charitable in 

kthe proper sense of the word, — that is to say, for maintaining and 
clothing childi'en, as in the case of Hospitals, — considerations not 
[ h 
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applicable to other endowments may with propriety have weight. 
Unless the reatrictiona are very narrow, it can hardly be said 
that in such cases any positive injury results from the claims of 
the poorer classes of aociety being recognised. In these cases 
two principles should be observed : the recipients should be of the 
claaa intended to be benetited, and only the really meritorious 
should be chosen. If restrictions of area were freely dealt with, 
theiw are few charities in which both those principles might not 
receive full effect, 

Wlien the purposes of the endowment are purely or mainly B- 
educational, a distinction may be taken, with regard to preferences ''° 
on the ground of poverty, between endowments for School and 
endowments for University education 

Of School endowments, somti are applicable to Elementary edu- Ei 
cation. Many of these could not be better applied thnn by enabling " 
children of promise to obtain a complete Elementaiy education, 
which, without such aid, might, from the pressure of poverty, be 
beyond their reach. Endowments applicable to Secondary educa- 
tion, on the other hand, would be held at Secondary Schools; and 
in the case of these, preferences to poverty would be best respected 
by confining endowments in which such preferences were enjoined 
(in 80 far as consistent with the purposes of the Trust) to children 
educated at Public Schools. These principles will he more fully 
considered in the chapters on Elementary and on Secondary Educa- 
tion, University Endowments are treated of in a separate chapter. 



It has been urged that, if the conditions of endowments are not o 
Btrictly observed, benefactions will cease. We cannot share in this ^ 
apprehension. While modifying, if necessary, conditions, we would 
be careful to preserve the distinctive character of each endowmeut. 
It would be matter of just reproach were endowments so thrown 
together that the names and memories of founders might fall into 
forgetfulness. But the knowledge that a charity will be wisely super- 
vised, and adapted to changing conditions of society, cannot fail to 
encourage wise benefactors ; and if it should operate tus a restraint 
upon eccentricity and foolish vanity, so much the better. In the 
weighty words of the Oxford Commissionei? of 1862 :• ' There are 
many motives, some mean, some noble, which lead men to devote 
their wealth for ever to what they regard as a great and durable 
purpose. A wise benefactor would be only the more strongly 
induced to bestow his wealth for the public benefit if he had the 
assurance that his foundation would he so regulated from time to 
time by the wisdom of the State that it would never become, or 
at least not be autfered to continue, useless, or worse than useless, 

• Report, p. 160. 
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bat that it wooM be aad» to pranoto hn higbait porpoees fur 
ever. The sight of clarities abased, aad aecnnd in their abases 
by being pUced beyoiul auy remedial power, would be much more 
liltelj to damp the atdoar of a philaathiopist tbaa the sight of 
cbRribies caatioualy and wisely Rfotned.' And, in the same spirit, 
the Univeisities (ScotUad) CommissifHiers lA 1826-30 remark:* 
' We are not disposed to think that snch legisLitise provision (w. 
power to modify endo^vmeQts) would deter any peraon from makiDg 
bequesU to the Universities ; on the contrary, we are disposed to 
think that in many instances such donations will be mode witb 
much greater confidence as to their ntllity, if a power sliall exist to 
regulate the KppUcatiau of auah donations in the manner that may 
be most useful.' 

• Beport, ». it 



V— SCHOOL liNDOWMENTS. 

(Endovmuitls/or Parochial (itoic Ptiblic) Schoofs, and Schools ckufly 
for Elementary Tnsltiictioii. — Gratuitous Iiistrudion.) 

The Hospitals, as already stated, possess nearly one-half of the Endowmenia, 
whole Endowments of Scobltind. Next to tham in value are the^f*'^""'"''" 
School Endowments, which we have divided into Endowments 
for Parochial {now PiibHc) Schools, and other schools in which 
Elementary inatniction ia chitjly given, and Endowments for Burgh 
and Grammar (now Puhlic) Schools, and other schools in which 
H^her instruction is chiefly given. This division lias been 
attended with difficulty. In Scotland the old Parochial Schools, 
aided by bequests, have provided Elementary and, to a consider- 
able e.'^tent also, Higher instruction, and the Burgh and Grammar 
Schools have provided Elementary in addition to Higher instruc- 
tion ; and this peculiarity of the Scottish Schools cannot be sup- 
posed to have been omitted from the consideration of persons 
bequeathing money in connection with them. To some extent, 
therefore, the Endowments treated of in this chapter, tliough 
mainly left for Elementary instruction, must be regarded as partly 
left for Higher instruction, gume of them even in express worda ; 
and iu like manner, those treated of in the subsequent chapter, 
though mainly left for Higher, may be regarded as partly left for 
Elementary instruction, In these circumstances it is obviously 
a matter of extreme difficulty to apportion, even approximately, 
the amounts specially applicable to either branch of education ; 
but perhaps, if we assign rather less than two-thirds of the txital 
to Elementary, and rather more than one-third to Higher educa- 
tion, we shall not be far from tiie truth. 

The various purposes to wbieli these School Endowments are Amouci at J 
applied appear from the following summary. Full details will g 
be found in the Appendix, Vol I. : — 

1. Endowed Schools chiefly for Ele- 

mentary Iiisltuetion, . . , X31,683 3 3** 

2, Addition to Salaiies of Ti-achers, chiefly 

in Parochial Schools, . . 4,55C 19 6 



(JaiTV forward, 



.£26,140 



ESDOW 90HOOU CBOOIUXD) C 

Bra^Alomrt. £36J40 2 8 

3. TiKjmat, of Fen far Poor ChiURm 

n PUodma «al otber SefaooK ^738 3 3 

4. fUbatAAasMna mod ¥tixa.futfy far 

B^»B laatraetkm, 3,8€4 4 3 

5. Kflfitifiil popoaet geacnllf , ndi 

n MJanteiHuee of Boildiiie, Pnr- 

diue of llooks, Apfwattis, etc, 1,436 3 7 



6. KoC yet in opoatioii, putly (or Ek- 
p&rtlY for Hitler Ib- 



7. Endowed ScfaooU chiefl^r for Higber 
Inotnetion (tremted of in tbe sabse- 
qoCTt diapt«T), .... 

Total. .... £59.529 6 6 

In this tftble, the schools under tbe first bead (Endowed 
ScbooU, chiefly Elementaiy) are constitnted by special bequest, 
and are not included among the Parochial (now Public) Schools. 
They are dtetinguished in the tables in the Appendix by an 
astemk. Such of them as are in rural districts were placed 
there to anpplement the old statutory system. The small Endow- 
menta onder heai'^ 2 and 3 are mainly in coonectiun with the 
Parochial (now Public) Schools ; and in the case of the great 
majority, the revenue is now- payable to tbe School Board of the 
parish, under Section 46 of the PMucation (Scotland) Act, 1872. 
The Endowments under heads 4 and 5 are partly for Elementary 
and partly for Higher instruction, and, to some e.'rtent, ihey also 
come under the operation of Section 46 of tbe Education Act 
The Endowment* under head 6 are mixed, but the larger propor- 
tion of them may be held to have been left for Elementary Schools ; 
and those under head 7 are in Uie main, perhaps to the extent 
of 75 per cent, for Higher instruction. 
DfOeiiUj ot The most importnit of the Endowed Elementary Schools are 

.__ Edinburgh on the Heriot Foundation, and those in 

01a«gow. The latter we considered to be of so much importance 
as to demand special investigation by our Assistant Commissioner. 
In GlaHgow, if we add bequests not yet in operation, X13,784, 
58. Od. per annum is available for Elementary education, exclusive 
of tho HuLcheson Foundation. 

It is in connection with schools of this class that the question 
of the effect of gratuitous instruction is brought most prominently 
beforo us, although it also presents itself in connection with those 
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I or liuiBunLL of liMma,— <k ^tu^ a preAmaBM 
I of tke foimden; 
In tUs dm of adnftin— 1 daaitiBs then is genenDjr • ooB-h»*» 
dilaoa tint tfaej an for the benefit of the inhaUtmta of ootam '' 
towns, imimImw. and, ir msae iostanoea, of conntMS or hx^gu 
dmsioH ; and theae lestrictiocia are also aocompantcd br tbe direct 
or hnpT«f^ comditaoB of poverty. There are, bovever, some impor- 
tant exo^itians to this last oonditioo. The funds of the Eodoired 
School at Fo«Jiabei5 vere, oiider the tvnns of the trust, ' to 
be employed in eatablisliii^ a free school for the nse of tha 
paiiafaw of Bellie and OTdifish ; ' and in the case of Closebant 
School or Wallace Hall Academy, th« object of the foundation 
was ' to teach the whole childreu of the ntiited parishes of 
CloeehoTD and Dalgarao, aod that gratis and without fee or 
reward.' But the great majority are charitable bequests to 
toeet the inability of parents to pay for the cspenses of educa- 
ti(Hi. In some tostances the intentioD of tbe founder is 
expressed in somewhat vagiie terms, — as in the case of Dollar, 
where the large sum of £96,000 was bequeathed for a 'charity 
or school for the poor of the parish of DuIlftT and shire of Clack- 
mannan.' Under the large discretion left with the trustees, a 
school was established, and the children of jiarisliionora whose 
income is under £50 per anuum are admitted gratis ; the surplus 
being employed, under legal advice, to whicli we shall afterwards 
refer, in est^bUslung a aeniinarj' for Secondary education. 

The condition of poverty, from its nature, admits of a variety cmom at 
of interpretations, according to the kind of education which the f"*"*X' 
founder had in view. A poor scholar may belong to the humblest 
class, or to poor or decayed parents of higher condition. But a 
great proportion of the benefactions we are now cnnsidoring are 
not liable to the reproach of vagueness. The nature of the poverty 
it is proposed to relieve is generally specified, as in the case of 
orphiuis, or the cliildren of those who have fallen into distiess, or 
who are unable to pay for the snpport or education of their 
children. Indeed, in many cases the amount of the endowmoDt 
sufficiently indicates the kind of jHiverty it ia proposed to relieve 
and the education to be provided, as in the case of small allowances 
for the payment of fees at Parochial Schools. 

Some of these foundations are of considerable amount, as ia 
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EiuBpiM of the important group connected with the city of Glasgow. In the 1 
aU' *w'"' '^^^ of the PliUp Bequest, Fife, the fund was originally destined for | 
^L a limited number of children who, ' from the poverty of their I 

^M parents oi' guardians, are the most likely to be deprived of that [ 

^^ blessing ' of education, under strict injunction that ' none who nro I 

^^^ in circumstances to enalile theui to procure education for tlic-ir 

^^M children shall be admitted to the benefit ' of the foundation ; 

^^B but, owing to the increase of the fnnd^ beyond what appears to 

^^B have entered into the contemplation of the founder, it has become 

^^B the means of supplying free education to a large proportion of 

^^P the population of the district, including many not of the class 

^V which it was intended to benefit. 

^■^nburgti.' The Heriot Foundation Scliools iu Etlinbui^h constitute a i 

^L class by themselves, as dependent on an Act of Parliament, fty 

^^H the statute of 1836, the trustees of tlie Hospital were empowered 

^^H to apply the surplus funds in erecting schools for the children 

^V of deceased burgesses and fi-eemen of Edinburgh in poor circum- 

^m stances, or for poor citizens or inhabitants of Edinbuigh when 

H there are not sufficient applications from the fonner. 

■ Altered Btau It may be observed generally with regard to this class of 
opmion'ontho foundation, and the remark applies more particularly to those 
luuiwi' &Juc"" connected with the country districts, that at the time when many 

I Won. of these bequests took effect, free education was a great boon, 

The large number of fonndations fur the payment of fees in 
Parochial Schools is sufficient proof of this. With the change of 
I circumstances in ttie condition of the working classes, an altered 

I state of public opinion has arisen, and the numbers who are under 

I an inability to pay are very much reduced. 

I We are not prepared to apply any general principle which 

I would put an end entirely to free education. There are many 

I above those who seek parochial I'elief who find great difficulty 

' in defraying the cost of their children's education ; and we think 

that charitable endowments for the payment of fees may be 
employed to a moderate extent in aiding such persons. At 
When iL.li«- the same time, we are strongly of opinion that, wherever 
peraidoHB.'" 8uch aid 18 indiscriminate!!/ giveoi it is pernicious iu its effects. 
And this must always be the case where the number to bo 
H benefited bears an undue proportion to the population of the 9 

^H district benefited by the endowment ; and it is chiefly against 

^M this class of cases that the evidence before us is directed. 

"those who administer such funds should be required to exercise 
effective discrimination. 
OmboI the It has been stated that we have in the Heriot Free ScIiooIb, 

IIOBS«bMU. Edinbmgh, an example of free education on a large scale whicli 
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is not attended with the evils which usually flow from gratuitous 
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iaetruclion — nt leaet, ao far as i-egiilarity of attendance on the 
part of the cliiMreii ia coneenied, and a proper appreciation of 
their privi!oj!>? oii tlic part of the parents. But it has to be borne 
in miud that these sclioola enjoy the repntation of being the most 
efficient elementary schools in the city, and that the pressure for , 

admission on this ground alone is consequently great Taking 
advantage of the privilege wldch thoy have to bestow, tlie Gover- 
iiorB reser\-e the right of dismissing pupils who are irregular or 
inattentive. It can be readily understood, that where the schools 
ai-e good, this check on the evUs of a gratuitous system will be 
adequate. We do not think that this favourable case should 
alter the opinion to which we have been led by the evidence laid 
Ijefore us. The evidence given before our Cnimnission confirms, i 

in our opinion, the conclusion at which the Education (Scotland) 
Commission, 18C4, anived as to the injurious tendency ofvtewjotih 
such education when it is indiscriminate, and as to the ex- commiuioa 
pediency of requiring fees to be taken aa a rule in all endowed " 
or charity schools in the country. The subject is discussed 
fully in their General Report * on economical as well as moral 
grounds. They ui^e strongly the inexpediency of sacrificing 
this source of revenue by conferring the benefits of free educa- 
tion on large numbers who are quite able to pay ft moderate 
fee, and thus limiting the benefit which such institutions would 
otherwise confer. But the system is more empliatically condemned 
as lowering the tone in schools where the practice prevails, and 
leading, as a general rule, to irregulaiity of attendance on the 
part of tlie children. They conclude their remarks with the 
recommendation that a power should be entmsted to the Board 
of Education, which they proposed to establish, to direct school 
fees to be exacted in all endowed and charity schools in the 
country. Public opinion has expressed itself so strongly in 
support of these views, that in the case of some of the most 
important applications whicJi were made to the Home Secretary 
for Provisional Orders — by the Edinburgh Merchant Company, 
by the trustees of Heriot'a Hospital, Hotcheson's Hospital, and 
Bathgate Academy — under the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act, jiower is asked to tnke fees, on the express ground of the 
growing feeling throughout Scotland against gratuitous instruc- 
tion, except in cases of unavoidable misfortune, as diminishing 
the independence of the recipients. 

The trustees of Hutcheson's Hospital, in their petilion, ask Op!o'un» 
for a discretionary power in the following terms: — 'As respects Hutchwona 
affording gratuitous education, the patrons consider that while ™'" ' 
this may have an injurious tendency in diminishing the self- 
• pp. 168-183. 
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respect and independence of recipient? who may or should be abia 
to pay for the education of their children, there are many per- 
sons (especially widows) by whom the payment of fees would be 
seriously felt ; and accordingly the patrons desire to have discre- 
tionary power to charge or not such fees as they may consider 
reasonable, according to the circumstances of the parents or 
guanlians of the children. Even a moderate fee from children 
whose parents are able to pay will enable the patrons to extend 
the usefulness of the Institution.' In the case of Bathgate 
Academy, and in the Merchant Company's Schools, the trus- 
tees, in their Provisional Order, got power to exact fees. 

In the views to which we have referred we concur; and we 
believe them to be prevalent among the labouring classes as 
well as among those of higher education. Remarkable instances 
were brought before us of successful experiments in taking fees 
in schools where the teaching had been previously gratuitous, 
resulting in increased attendance on the part of scholars. Thus, 
Mr. Boyd * informs us that when the Governors of GUlespie'a 
School — a charitable foundation in Edinburgh- — decided upon 
charging a small fee, the effect was to increase the number who 
attended the school. 

We would refer also to the evidence given by the Rev. Dr. 
Cochrane, one of the trustees of the Cupar Academy, describing 
the success which attended the establishment of the Eirkgate 
School in the same town :— 

' I may mention that the Kirkgate School was set agoing originally by 
myself, and was intended to replace a school which was very offenmTe to 
me, viz. what was called the Charity School. I thought there was no need 
for a charity echool. There were private means by which individnals 
contd be snpplied with edacation who needed it, independently of bearing 
that name, and the principle of the school I helped to eetabiisb was, that 
they ahonld pay a little, however little. To show how it worked, I may 
state that previously onr kirk-seasion had educated abont 90 scholars 
gratnitously every year, but after that school was opened the number 
sank from 90 to 20, showing that the great mass of the people wished 
rather to pay a little than not to pay at all. Accordingly, that school 
really raised a feeling of independence on the part of the parents which 
did not exist before, and I would be very sorry indeed to see the fonds of 
the academy wasted npon enconraging gratnitona education.' f 

The answer of the Rev. Dr. Gray, J one of the trustees of 
Heriot's Hospital, points out the inconvenience which arises to 
families from the existence of privileged schools in the same 
locality with other fee-paying schools. 

On the injurious tendency of gratuitous instruction, we also 
refer to the remarks of the masters of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, in their reply to our circular, and of the trustees of the 
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saine institution,* and to the evidence of two members of the 
same trust given before us ;■)■ to the evidence of Dr. Gumming and 
of Mr. Jolly, tivo of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools;! ^0, 
with reference to the Heriot Foundation Schools, to the evidence of 
Dr. Bedford and of Bailie Taw3e.§ It is to be observed that the 
latter places the question entirely on moral grounds ; ' I am in 
favour of taking fees, but not with the main object of providing 
additional revenue ; but when the parents of children are able to 
pay for education, it is good for the children and the parents that 
they should pay a certain aum.' We desire to draw attention to this 
answer, because a difference of opinion exists among the trustees 
of this great institution on the subject. The views of the minority Opposing 
who dissented from the proposal to apply for powers to take fees ^^"".nbiMU 
were represented before our Commiaaion by Bailie Lewis,^ who 
contends that there are few of the working classes to whom the 
payment of fees, when there are several members in a family, 
would not be an onerous burden. The claims of the working 
classes of Edinburgh to the free education provided by the Heriot 
Foundation Schools were further pressed upon us by a deputation 
from the Edinburgh Trades Council.''"*^* It was affirmed by them 
that the Act of 1836 was intended to benefit the poorest of the 
lower or working classes, while they disavowed any desire on their 
own part to send their children to the schools, except when they felt 
the pinch of poverty, and were unable to educate their children pro- 
perly. They also considered that the levying of fees iu these schools 
was contrary to the will of George Heriot, and that the fees would 
not compensate for the bad feeling that would exist in a school 
composed of paying and non-paying pupils. We cannot concur 
in the opinion that to take fees from some of the pupils in these 
schools would he contrary to Heriot'a will ; and we believe that the 
apprehension of bad feeling arising lietween paying and non-paying 
pupils is altogether illusory. Our conclusion is, tliat the evidence 
of the injurious tendency of gratuitous education, when applied 
indiscriminately to large numbers of the working classes, coming, 
as the statements do, from those who are engaged in the practici 
work of education, and who have seen its operation, largely out- 
weighs the opposite opinion on this subject. This opinion is 
strongly supported by the statements of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners to the Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864 ;tt and 
in reference to this matter we wotUd point out a fact of no small 
importance in connection with the financial welfare of tlieae AdrmUiwi to 
schools. The collection of fees constitutes a claim for Parlia- Scimo" ■---- 
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mentary grant of an amount at least equal to tlie siun of tlie 
fees collected. To this extent tlie school fund is relieved, and, 
in consideration of the grant, the schouls enjoy the benefit o£ 
inspection. This additional source of income would enable the 
trustees to extend the benefits of the foundation, by putting higher 
instruction within reach of the more promising pupils, by giving it 
gratuitoosly as a reward, or l»y lowering the fees. Referring to 
this subject, the Education (Scotland) Comniissionera say: — • 

'If an adeqnate number of good Bchools, with moderate feca, were 
established in large towns, the pareals of the poorer sort would take ad- 
TADtage of them, and Ihns secure a better education (or their children. 
Ig towns, therefore, the want of an adequate Dumber of efficient schools, 
where moderate foes are charged, is one of the evils which requires a 
remedy. It may be that there is at present accommodation CDOOgb in 
schools fnmishiDg a gratuitous education ; bnt very many are nowillii^ 
to accept eleemosynary aid who would take advantage of scbcola wbers 
reasonable fees were charged.' 

We do not doubt that the Education (Scotland) Act. 1872. will 
do much to give practical effect to this suggestion, and that the rates 
■ to be levied, aided by the I'arliauientary grantB, will reduce the cost 
of education in our lai-ge towua. The free schools already existing 
might aid in this work by admitting children at moderate fees, and 
thereby extend their usefulness. It seems clear that, if Endowed 
or Charity schools are to take a part in the public teaching of the 
countrj-, they should be placed on the same footing with other 
Elementarj' schools, and be open to children whose parents can 
afTord to pay a moderate fee ; and further, that the claims for free 
teaching should be strictly limited, according to the intention of 
the founders, to cases of merit or of unavoidable misfortune. 

In making this recommendation, we do not lose sight of 
the fact that many foundations for free Elementary education 
" are supplying the whole wants of the localities in which they are 
■o placed, and occupy ground which would otherwise be filled by 
schools under the recent statute; and it may be reasonably con- 
tended tliat a state of things has arisen which did not enter into 
the views of the foundera, who acted at a time when a very 
scanty, and, in some parts of the country, no public provision 
was made for the education of the people, and that the State has 
a right, now that there is statutory provision for the whole 
country, to revise the application of these endowments, with a 
to meet the more proasing educational wants of the day. 
It has been urged upon ua by certain witnesses, that it would 
be no departure from the intention of the original founders, now 
that a public piovisioa exists for Elementary iuatruction, were 

* TLird Hsport, p. 32. 
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theae funds -wholly applied to higher education, and that this 
principle should be applied without reserve to all Elementary 
endowments. 

Such an application of bequests of this kind has to some fhi* i* «oog- 
extent received the sanction of law in the case of endow-woi t^'^'n- 
ments held in trust by School Boards for Parochial or Buigh^*"""'*'"'- 
Schools, and authority is given by section 46 of the Education 
(Scotland) Act. 1872, to apply such funds, with the consent of 
the Board of Education, to increase the efficiency of the Schools 
by raising the standard of instruction or otherwise. We are of 
opinion that what is now only permissive should be made impera- 
tive in all xiarishes in which the education rate does not exceed 
3d. per pound on the annual value of the assessable rental. 
There are educational endo^vments also, unconnected with the 
Public Schools, which might in many cases be advantageously 
devoted to the Higher instruction of the districts to which they 
belong ; but looking to the extent and variety of all the en- 
dowments which are more or less applicable to Elementary 
education, we cannot recommend so great an interference with 
existing arrangements as to insist on the universal application of 
funds left for Elementary to the purposes of Higher instruction. 

While we hesitate to recommend any compulsory measures 8o°»b jrablio 
further than those referred to atjove, having in view the applica-thewScbDoisi: 
tion of Elementary School endowments to Higher instruction, ^g'J^' 
wa are of opinion that in all cases where an endowed school 
occupies ground which would otherwise be supplied by a public 
school under the Education Act, the community have a right to 
exercise as much supervision an may afford security for the 
efficiency of the schools. That some such supervision is urgently 
called for may be presiuned from the facts which came under 
the notice of the Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864. The 
Keport of the Assistant Commisaiouers to that Commission on 
the state of Education in the Country Districts of Scotland con- 
tains the following remarks bearing on our inquiry : — • 

'There are throughout the country a great many small endowmeDts orViBwiottta 
b«qnestB which go to aufrment the school income derived horn other *?^^J^^' 
sources ; but aa these do not eiercise any particular influence upon the inst on tUa 
general character of the school which is fortunate enough to enjoy them, sabjut, 
we hare taken Ijtllo Dotice of them. Sometimes they are given to the 
teacher without any equivalent on his side; sometimes they are specially 
allotted to the teaching of bo many poor children, end left in the hands 
of the minister and kirk-aession for that purpose ; sometimes for the 
clothing and teaching of the children ; sometimes for the payment of half 
the fees of a proportion of the children. 

* These endowments vary from £l or £2 to £10 or £15, and are met 
■ Bapoit on ths Stale of Edaoatiao ia tb« CooBtr}* Diatrict of ScotlkDd, p. U. 
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mth ID most countlee ; but bs the character of the schools ia not aSect«d 
by them, it is unDecessary to tlo uiore than allnde to their ezist«nce. 
There are, again, in Ayrshire, Kirkcndbrigbt, and Lanark, in our selected 
counties, the Ferguson Bequest, in Aberdeen the Milue Keqaest, and in 
lliat connty and in Banff and Moray the Dick Bequest, which, eepecially 
the latter, do materially affect the character of the BchooU. We have 
already mentioned the Milae, and shall have something to say about the 
other two further ou in the Report. At present we have only fourteen 
schools to mention. These were in the counties of Aberdeen, Dnmfries, 
Berwick, Kirkcudbright, Nairn, Perth, and Stirling. 

' Three of these schools are free, and the children are taught gratui- 
tously at them. These three schools were all examined, and none of 
them were satisfactory. In two the children appeared to team little or 
nothing. Four only of the endowed schools were nnder Government 
inspection. Tbe.se schools drew from their endowments £110, 16b. 7d. 
in all, and from the Privy Council £103, 3a, 4d. The three that were 
examined were satisfactory. 

'The funds from which the endowments are paid are generally vested 
in the miniBt«r and kirk-session of the parish, or iu two or more ministwa 
and others in neighbouring parishes ; anrl with them, as trustees, the 
appointment generally rests. Their appointments are not always succeesfnl. 
Id one school the truster vested the money from which the endowment 
was (o be paid in the ministers and kirk-session of the Established Church 
of the parish, but the first election was so bad that he altered his will 
before his death, and provided expressly that the minister and kirk-session 
should have uo control over the school, but the appointment of the teacher 
antl the management of the school should be iu the hands of all the house- 
holders in the village. This was before the Disruption. Practically the 
management now devolves npon two Unitetl Presbyterian and one Free 
Church minister, who appear to work harmoniously. The present teacher 
is certificated, and the school was satisfactory. When the electing body 
appoint a certificated teacher, and when the school is inspected by Govern- 
ment, these endowed schools are not less eEBcient than the average 
parochial or Free Church schools j but when the school is not inspected, 
the endowments are liable to great abuse. The tenure ia generally ad 
vititm mil ciilpiim, sometimes ai( vitam only, so that the teacher knows that 
once he is appointed he may do exactly as nmch or as little as he pleases. 
He has got a sinecure, out of which he cannot be removed. The trustees 
can do no harm to him. The presbytery are powerless. If the school is 
free, he is independent of fees, and does not care whether he has pupils or 
not 1 the fewer the better for him. He may be unpopular in the parish, 
and looked upon by all his neighbours as worthless, unconscientious, and 
hardly honest, but he does not care for the small parochial opinion. 
Public opinion cannot penetrate into the remote districts, and if he be a 
plausible man. he may secure the goodwill of one or two of the leading 
heritors, and feel himself independent of Ibe dislike or disapproval of the 
working people whose children he ought to educate. Some of the local 
endowments in the country are abased in this way, and there seems to be 
no remedy for such cases. If inspection could be made imperative in these 
schools, even if the salary was not affected by it, something could be 
done. No teacher, however demoralized he might be by idleness, would 
like to see his school disgraced before the official inspection. And this is 
one reason against the system of refusing Privy Council grants to endowed 
schools. The annual visit of the inspector would be a good check npon 
the open abuse of endowments,' 
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Since the above remarks wei-e written, the Education (Scotland) J,''^°^^'^^ 
Act, 1872, has impoaed on School Boarfis the duty of taking into impeottofc -■ 
consideration ' the extent and quality ' of the existing provision for 
supplying the educational requirements of each parish or burgh. 
These duties will no doubt be conscientiously discharged, and 
gross and glaring cases of deficiency in the existing meana will 
not be overlooked. School Boards cannot, however, be expecled 
to meet cases such as ui'e i-ef erred to in the ubo\e exlnict 
from the Keport of the ^iasistant Conniiissioners, nor do they 
nSbrd security that such schools will maintain their proper 
place in the educational system of the country. The in- 
quiry into the Educational Endowments of iScoUaud as well 
as England has afiforded evidence of the dangers to which such 
trusts are liable ; and when any relaxation o^ vigUance on the 
part of the trustees entails serious injury to che community, it 
seems fitting that security should be taken by a public inspec- 
tion against the schools under their charge falling below the 
standard of other public aiul inspected schools in the same neigh- 
bourhood. The reconnnendation which we liave made elsewhere, 
that in all free schools fees should be charged from those wlm 
can pay them, and Parliamentary grants sought for, would secure, 
if universally adopted, the supervision which we think necessary. 
We are also of opinion that an attempt should be made to provide, 
at the expense of the endowment of these schools, an advanced 
kind of Elementary instruction for the pupils at a very moderate 
cost, so as to secure prolonged attendance at school. The lees 
whicli under these recommendations will be henceforth chai-ged, 
and the contribution to be made to the sciiool fund from Pailia- 
mentary grants, furnish the means of carrying out this suggestion. 

We would also point out that, apart from making provision ?"^^„^^ ^ 
for the higher branches, there are many objects beyond the scope wiiii-h iiT»ii- 
of ordinaiy current expenditure to which such funds might be well be (ppii^d. 
applied, with a view to give the highest efficiency to Elementary 
teaching. Some valuable suggestions to that effect are offered 
by the Endowed Schools Commissioners for England in a paper 
appended to their Report, It is there proposed to empower 
the governors to apply the income of their endowment to 
exhibitions for meritorious scholars ; to providing a lending 
libraiy or more expensive apparatus than could be afforded 
without the aid of the endowment ; to giving evening lectures or 
classes ; or to aiding the games and exercises of the scholars. This 
recommendation has received tlie sanction of Parliament in many 
of the schemes submitted by the English Commission. The first oE 
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these piirposes, i>. the establiahment of exhibitions ot bursttries 
to be held at the Public Schools, we think of especial importance, 
and a most beneficial application of the endownienta we are now 
dealing with. These exhibitions should be given so as to enable 
children of promise to remain longer at school tlian taight other- 
wise be in their power, and thus obtain a complete Elementary 
education. Such an application of these endowments woold be 
in strict accordance with the purposes to which they were des- 
tined, and would he a real benefit to the deser\'ing poor. Con- 
sidering that these exhibitions would be held by the very yonng, 
it would not, perhaps, be expedient tliat they should he awarded 
solely by competitive examination. But School Boards might 
safely be trusted to ascertain the promise which alone should give 
a claim to them, partly by examination, partly by reports from 
teachers, and other similar sources of iuformation. 

In brief, we would recommend generally that facilities should 
be given to trustees of endowiuents not fatliny under Sec. 46 of 
the Act, to depart from the strict letter of the trust in favour of 
higher education when the circumstances of the locality justify 
I such application, 

^1 The measures here proposed will have to he supplemented in 

^* many cases by a revision of tnigts, but we defer any remarks 

on this subject till the conclusion of this review of the different 

classes of educational foundations, 

Thew Si-boois "We ai-c of opinion that advantage would in many cases arise 

cw^i^^"'^froHi the amalgamation of trusts with each other or with the School 

triih'pSSi^ Board of the parish or buigh in which such tnists exist. The 

Schools. same reason which led Parliament to give facilities for the trans- 

>fereuce of existing schools supported by contributions or dona- 
tions, should apply to all schools supported by endowments. 
It might assist the amalgamation were trustees empowered not 
only to divest themselves of trusts altogether, hut to enter upon 
terms of union, by which the trust might he constituted under 
joint management, 

Endowmeni* In the preceding remarks we have had specially in view the 
Educational Endowments of Glasgow, which comprise the lai^est 
group of Free or Charity Schools in Scotland. They attracted 
the attention of the Assistant Commissioners to the Education 
(Scotland) Commission, 1864, and are treated of in their Report 
generally under the head of Charity and Endowed Schools. In 
the latter class are comprised schools in which fees are charged, 
the endowment being applied in aid of the salary of the master. 
To this class of endowment also belongs the Bell Fund, which 
is distrihut£d in eq^uul sums among certain sessional schools of 
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Oksgow. In our chapter on General Bequests, some remarks 
will be found wliich seem applicable to all endowments of this 
natm'e. We are of opinion that tliey should be distributed with 
discrimination, and under conditions sucb as those which regulate 
the Dick Bequest. 

The bulk of the Glasgow endowments are included in the Chieflj^^^ 
class of Charity or Free Schools. The revenue applied to these " 
is estimated by us at £13,784, ISs., independently of the 
Hutcheson's Hospital Schools ;_aud there are, in addition, some 
important endowments which have not yet come into operation. 

The Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scotland) Com- 
mission, 1864, made some discriminating remarks on the different 
schools which came under their review. We innte attention bo 
theiQ, Iwcause they influenced us in pressing for a more full in- 
vestigation as to the practical working of these chaiilies ; — * 

' In tlie hesl of these schools the eilacatioa U as good as in the sessional views of As- 
Bchools. Their fnnds allow the employrueat of au adequate staff of well- aiflUni Oom - 
trained teachers. The accommodation of all may be described as good. Sa*iy^ti'cu 
Tbose of theiu, however, where only one teacher has the whole charge Commbsiim u 
are not uearly so efficient as sessional schools. The class of children at i"^- 
the charity schoola is certainly not the poorest and most destitate. They 
are mostly the cbiidreu cf reajjcctable labooriiig people. On the whole, 
however, the manageis carry out the intentions of their founders, and 
those who enjoy tlie benefit of them are generally in such circumstances 
that the free education of one or more of Ibeir children is a great boon 
and relief, 

•Nor conld we discover that the accepting of Bueh aid had the bad 
eETect that Eome jiersons might expect to datl. The relations between the 
teachers and the children seemed to as quite as cordial as in ordinary 
Bciiools, In not a few cases, where we made inquiries, we foand that the 
parents looked on the schools much in the same light as persons in the 
upper and middle classes regard those endowed schools in England 
whore a free, or partially free, edocalion is given. The bequests had been 
made, they said in substaaee, especially for their behoof, and were neither 
more nor less than legacies which they were entitled to enjoy. On the 
other baud, the private adventure schools, the mission schools, and some 
of the sessional schools, complained that the charities injured Iheu. and 
that many |>ersons quite able to pay school-feca look advantage of Iheni. 
lu one or two cases, also, the teachers in the charity schools expressed 
llieir belief thai the want of wholesome competition look away a jiowerfnl 
motive fVom them in tlieir work. In two things there was a general 
agreement on all bands, that the children were more regular in alteudaiice, 
and stayed longer at school, in charity, than in any bat the very best and 
most fortunately-situated of the sessional schools.' 

The doubts which are here indicated, whether those children iuu.tniied 
who derive benefit from these schools are exactly the class whom 
the founders had in view, are more pointedly expi cased in the case Ukirity. 
of Alexaiider's Charity, out- uf the lai^gest and beat of these schools. 
Eeferriug to the selection of candidates, the Assistant Commissioners 
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Observe:* 'The governors have not as yet had to go beyond the 
houndB of the three parishes, nor in the parishes themselves have 
they gone to the very lowest and most necessitous classes. The 
head-master, if he has a choice of candidates, naturally prefers those 
who present the most respectable appearance. The City Arabs, 
as they are called, will not readily get any of the directors or mis- 
sionaries to back their application. The Eomau Catholics are 
practically excluded, though not by special enactment, and theii" 
priests make no effort to have children of their faith admitted.' 
A list is appended of the occupations and wi^es of the parents 
of twenty of the children, as fairly representing the classes that 
take advantage of the school ; and it is added, ' while not the 
poorest, the parents, it will be seen, are mostly in such circum- 
stances that free education for one or more of their children is a 
great boou. Nor, indeed, were we surprised that many people 
able to pay the school pence, though it might be with an effort, 
should get their children into this and other free schools. Were 
it nothing else, a regai-d to their children's health would attract 
parents to them, in preference to schools whose accommodation is 
bad, and whose arrangements ai-e uncomfortable. Whatever the 
reason, this and other free schools like it are appreciated by a 
dasa not of the poorest sort ; and no one apparently, teacher or 
taught, parent or manager, feels it wrong to accept or offer a free 
education. Tliose who do object are the private adventure and 
mission schools on the one hand, and some of the sessional 
schools on the other.' 
^iiS^io'^ry ^^ seemed to us that the subject called for a more searching 
inquiry. These endow^nents comprise the largest group of Charity 

L Schools in the country, and are managed under circumstances 
which apparently give the best security for efficiency. Three of 
them are under the exclusive management of the city Corpora- 
tion, and in tlie greater number the management is shared be- 
tween members of the Town CoiincU, the city Clergy, and other 
trustees. The oral evidence taken by us bad reference to two only of 
these institutions ; and we found the greatest difBculty in testing 
by evidence the soundness of the administration or the actual work 
done. Under the circumstances, we applied to the Treasury, and 
obtained official sanction for the employment of an Assistant 
Commissioner. He was instructed by us to direct his inquiries 
to the practical administration of these several institutions, and to 
the application of the funds generally, Hia attention was, among 
other points, specially directed to the influence of gratuitous instruc- 
tion on the teachers, the acholai-s, and the institutions themselves. 
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He 'was aho instructed to consider the effect on the parents and 
the public, and to note the method of selection of free scholars. 

A careful and exhaustive iniitiiry by Mr. Meiklejohn into the KcEults 
class of children taking advantage of gratuitous instruction shows inq'uii^! 
that the working of these institutions is not even so good as had 
been previously supposed. He says : — * 

■The gentlemen who act as patrons or trastees of the mortlficatioua 
nnd endowments of Glasgow gice a large amount of time and trouble to 
discovering the right and deserving objects /or the reception of the 
advantages offered by these endowments. Bat they hare very little spare 
lime at their diapoaa!; lUe same gentlemen cannot always attend the 
meetings tor selection ; and it is not always possible to find out all the 
circnmstances of each case. It happens, therefore, with considerable 
frequency, that persons find their way into these fi-ee schools who could 
well afford to pay from Id. a week as a minimum up to Is. as a maximum. 
' Your instructions required me (o ascertain the effect of free educa- 
tion upon both parents and children ; and I had therefore to think out the 
best ue«ns of discovering whether this free education was actually given 
to those who had the greatest neett of it. Time wonld bare ftuled me 
had 1 attempted to visit the homes of the children — as I once thought of 
doing i and catechizing all the children in a large school wonld hardly 
have given nniformly trustworthy results. It struck me that the beat 
plan would be to put a set of qaestiona to each child in the highest 
classes in certain schools, and thus to sink a shaft into the difi'erent 
strata here and there. I (Lerefore drew up a set of questions, which I 
put generally in the same order, and, I think, with results which are 
highly instructive. ... 

■ From inqniries made of children, teachers, trustees, and the clerpy, 
1 am compelled to the conclusion that free schools, when esisling side by 
side with paying schools, are permanent sources of demoralization to 
parents of the lower and lower-middle classes. In two or three instances 
— but not more in Glasgow^ — this demorahzation acta by the levemfre of 
excellent instruction, as parents ore willing to accept for nothing what 
they could easily pay for, bnt what, indeed, they cannot find in iheir own 
neighbourhood — to wit, sound instruction, condncted on good methods, 
and producing habits of careful thought and the strictest accuracy, lint 
in the large majority of cases the instruction given in free schools is 
worth just what has been paid for it by the parents. 

'From all I have seen in all of the endowed schools of OlasgOH', 
I should say that the following was an estimate kept carefully under the 
mark: — 

60 per cent, conld pay at least 2d. per week. 

30 per cent. „ „ id. to 6d. „ 

' I. NtFMBER. — There are in Glasgow 27 schools with endowments. Of 

these, I have thoroughly examined 14, 9 have not begnu operations, 

and 4 are nnder Her Majesty's inspection. Two endowments — Dr. Bell's 

and Mrs, Graham's — send their proteges to inspected schools. 

'II- QvALiTV. — Of the 13 endowed elementary schools in operation, the 
scholars of which have in moat cases been individually examined, I find — 

Efficient 4 

Inefficient 2 

Inefficient to the extent of being a gross waste of money 7 

* Appwidix, ToL I. 
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' The efficient ore Hntefaesoa's School, Alexander's, Oleo's, and M'Lach- 
lan's. Hntcheson'a Hospital School is a very good primary Bcbool, 
with a strong germ of the secondary in it ; Alesaoder's is an excellent 
primary euhool, with aspirations on the part of ttie master towards 
secondary work; and Oleu's is a good primary achool, with a weak 
attempt towards giving secondary instrnction. 

' The two which are inefficient are so mainly because the iiiasler has 
imposed Qpoa him the task of carrying on, withont assistance, the work 
of fire or six divisions at once, and because he has no goa! — each a!> that 
given by Government inspection — to work np to, 

'The seven which are inefficient to the extent of wasting money show 
every kind of weakness ; but the substance of all charges against tliem is, 
tiiat they actually prevent children going to schools where they might be 
edacated, and, by wasting the best years of the children, deprive Ihem of 
their only chance of getting an education. In several of these schools 
children leave without being able to work the four simple rules of arith- 
metic ; and in one, which has a high reputation, most of the boys leave 
school unable lo count in money, and in some cases even to read. They 
have formed no mental habits, except some bad ones ; they have learned 
the use of no (ools to cut their way through Ufe with. 

' Not only tlo these endowed schools not give the children anything 
which can be called education, but they operate to the lowering of the 
position and work of the teacher in Scotland. They have no cummnnica- 
tjon with other schools whatever. So soon as a teacher obtains a place 
in one of these endowed schools, he tends to sink ; he begins to Uve on his 
past capital of knowledge and skill ; he works on the rudest or no method ; _ 
and he has no goal to work towards, and no trustworthy test to enable 
him and others to value his work, Endowment, therefore, as at present 
practised, is a heavy and stead ily-exerted discouragement to education 
proper. The teacher seats himself in a kind of educational prison, where 
the free air of pubUc opinion never reaches him. and goes on his daily 
round believing that he is doing very fair work, and never hearmg of or 
seeing anything better or even different. 

' III, Locality. — It is a point worth noting that seven of these charity 
schools stand within from three lo five minutes' walk of each other, most 
of them in or in the neighbourhood of Montrose Street, This arises from 
the fact that there was in that locality a steep and almost waste piece of 
ground, fens of which were sold cheap. To (his locality children come, 
for the " benefit " of a free education, from all parts of the town, some over 
throe miles, some very young girls more than two miles. While, there- 
fore, many parts of Qlosgow are almost destitute of schools, there is a 
crowd of them in this one spot, where they are not wanted. The name 
and fame of the founder would be much better consulted by having these 
schools removed to other quarters of the city,' 
I These statements do not conflict iu any material degree with 
the results of the former inq^uiry ; but they bring out more strongly 
the danger wliich belongs to a system of gmtuitoiis instruction, 
applied with very little diBcrimination to lai'ge classes, and without 
the stimulus or clieck of pubUc inspection, We have been strongly 
impressed with the necessity of some better organization of all 
these charities ; and we are of opinion that, as a firat 8t«p towards 
this, the payment of fees should become the rule, power of making 
exceptions in favour of necessitous cases being reseiTeJ. We are 
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also of opinion that some inducenieDt should be held out to pro- 
mising children for pTOlonged or higher instraction ; and that all 
these schools should he broaght under Government inspection. 

We consider that great adYantage would arise from the con-^"™* <!«iwij- 
solidation of certain of these trusts ; and for this the constitution Tnuu i«com- 
of many of them appears to us to offer facilities. The greater"""^*'' 
number are drawn up in general terms in favour of the poor, and 
are fettered by very few restrictions, except of names, the disregard 
of which we have in a previous chapter recommended. In one 
citse, that of the Logan and Johnstone School, there is a preference 
to orphans, with which we do not desire to interfere. In carrying 
out the testators' wishes, the trustees have evidently been guided by 
motives which are common in similar institutions, viz. the desire to 
avoid the troublesome classes, and keep up the respectability of the 
schools. In three only of these institutions has the founder sought 
to benefit a class above those who earn their livelihood hy 
manual labour, Glen's School was founded in favour of the sons 
of tradesmen, or persons in the industrial classes of society, with 
a view to prepare them for trades or businesses. Any surplus was 
to be applied to the foundation of an industriRl school, ' for the 
purpose of educating the tinfortunate and de^stitute children 
wandering about the streets ; ' but this part of the original con- 
stitution of the trust has never been acted upon. In the case 
of Millar's Charity, tlie foundation of which dates as far hack as 
1787, the trustees were empowered ' to form two distinct classes 
of girls, one of a superior and one of an inferior rank, provided 
always the lattor l>e at least double the number of the former.' 
From the report of our Assistant Commissioner, it does not appear 
that an attempt is made to carry out the views of the foimder 
in this respect, Hutcheson's Hospital Schools are also meant for 
children of persons connected with trade ; but this foundation 
will be considered when we come to deal with Beijuests partly 
Charitable and partly Educational 

Buchanan's Institution stands alone among the charities ofEiwpUond' ' 
Glasgow as a bold attempt to meet the case of the lowest class BncfcS^"« 
in society. The trust is drawn up in general terms, ' for the i'"''"'i°''- 
purpose of carrying into active operation an industrial institution 
in the city of Glasgow for the maintenance and instruction of 
destitute children.' The institution was to be conducted on the 
social principle, as distinguished from the hospital system ; the 
pupils to be allowed to reside with their friends ; and those who 
have no one to take care of them were to he provided for within the 
house or otherwise, at the expense of the institution ; the pupils 
to be provided with substantial meals, and to be instructed in the 
elements, ' but no high branch of education is to be publicly 
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taught.' Tlie institution was regarded by the testator as an ex- 
periment, and the trustees were empowered to abandon it at the 
eud of ten years if it should be found not to work succeasfuUy. 
For details as to the practical working of the experiment, we refer 
to the evidence of Mr, Leggatt, the governor of the institution,* and 
to the published statement which was prepared by him, and to 
the Report of our Assistant Commissioner.f We do not conaidta' 
that it should be condemned on account of the inferior educa- 
tional results which have beeu ai-riveil at. They ai-e partly 
accounted for iu the enumeration of the disadvantages under 
which it labours, as given in Mr. Meiklejohn's Report, — the low- 
uess of the class from which the boys are drawn, the ii-regularity 
of attendance, and the time devoted to the industrial training. 
Much may be done to remedy this by cai'uful e.\aiaination, and, 
as recommended by Mr. Meiklejohn, by fixing a standard to 
which the classes may be expected to attain. But there ai'e 
difSculties inherent in the attempt to bring togetlier largn 
numbers of the pooi'est and most destitute class. The object 
of the testator might he aiTived at in many cases with more 
advantage by sending the boys to pubUc and inspected schools. 
The only thiug which would justify its being maintained as a 
separate institution, would be that its benefits should be con- 
ferred on a class repelled from the ordinary public schools of the 
working classes. This we understand to have been the aim of 
tlie founder, as evinced by the provision for feeding and for 
occasional boarding out of the boys. This latter provision has 
beeu acted upon ouiy in two instances. It is to be observed, too, 
that the trustees, under their bye-laws, have been careful to 
exclude from it ' the waifs and strays - of the city. In the 
recent report of the Inspector of Reformatories and Industrial 
Schools, it is suggested that good day feeding schools may do 
much of the work aimed at by reformatories, and in a cheaper 
and simpler mode, especially in Scotland This we understand 
to have been the aim of Mr. Buchanan, and we would not dis- 
courage the continuation of the experiment, subject to proper 
safeguards — publicity and tSovemmeut inspection. 

* £TldeDce, ~S32 d itq. \ Appendix, VoL I. 
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{Eiidoipmenis for Burgh mid Orammar (nmv Puhlie) Sclioola, and 
other SchooU chiejfy for Higher Infraction. — Secondary Iiistructimi.) 

Is proaecutmg the inquiry into ScLool EndowTnenta we have now ifoi;vttn 
to consider those which might be held to be applicable chiefly, g^^'' 
though not excluaively, to Secondary instruction. Secondary '»ScuUiiBd.j 
Schools, in the proper sense of that temi — i.c. schools which begin 
the instruction of their pupils where the Elementary Schools end, 
and prepare them for the higher class of Civil Service appointments 
and for the Univemties — can scarcely be said to have any place 
in the educational economy of Scotland. ' Grammar' Schools have 
existed in most of the bui^ha for several centuries, and while the 
Parochial Schools may originally have been formed on the model 
of the old ' Grammar' Schools of the burghs, at the pi-esent time 
it would appear as it this had been reversed, and such ' Gram- 
mar ' or ' Burgh ' Schools as now exist, in all but a few of the 
largest burghs, are oi^anized on the model of the Parochial 
Schools of the country districts. In a few of the largest 
burghs ttie old 'Grammar' Schools have developed into 'High' 
Schools or 'Academies,' and these schools maybe regarded as 
Secondary Schools in the strict sense of the tenn. In some 
instances the old * Grammar ' Schools Iiave outgrown the ordinary 
dimensions and organization of a school, and, perhaps in imita- 
tion of the Universities, ha^'e been divided into separate depart- 
ments or faciJties, which, though nominally parts of one school, 
ore practically so many different schools under different teachers 
of co-oi-dinate authoiity, who are not responsible to any head 
master, and who are not unfrequeutly engaged in active competi- 
tion with each other for the same pupils who nominally belong 
to one organized school. In the smaller burghs the ' Grammar ' 
School has none of the distinctive characteristics of a Secondary 
School in the strict sense of the term. It is best descnbed by 
saying, that it is a Parochial School situated in a buigh, managed 
Ijefore the passing of the recent Education Act by the burgh 
authorities, and maintained by burgh funds. It is attended by 
the same class of pupils as attend the Parochial School, and it 
offers much the same quality and character of instruction. There 
is, however, this broad distinction between the two classes of 
schools, that tliose Burgh Schools which were unendowed were 
dependent upon the ' common good ', of the burghs, wliile the 
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Parochial School had a statutory provision, under which teachels 
could be appointed capable of carrying the instruction beyond 
the mere elements. By tliia means, children belonging to the 
middle and labouring classes received instruction not merely in 
elementary but in higher subjecta ; and in reference to this fact, 
the EMucfttion (Scotland) Commission, 1864, point out that, ao 
far from it being the case that the Burgh Schools and Academies 
are the principal feeders of the Universities, it has been shown 
that while 42 per cent, oi students come from the Burgli and 
Middle-class Schools, tlie rest come from the Parochial and 
other Elementary Schools, or fram abroad * 

In considering this class of schools, we have had the advantage 
of ' Special Eeports,' by Messrs. Harvey and Sellar, acting as 
Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scotland) Commission, 
making a detailed statement and personal inquiry unnecessary. 
Nqmber»nd Of Burgh and Gramraai- Schools and schools for the Higher 

p Endoiment. instruction which can in the widest sense of the term be deemed 
^P Secondary Schools, there are, as appears from the table in the 

^ft Appendix, but 50 which possess Endowment in the whole of 

^^k Scotland.-|- The revenue of these 50 schools, including 'common 

^^B good,' hut excluding bursaries and scholarships, — in other words, 

^^H the endowments available for Secondary instruction in Scotland, 

^^1 — amounts in all to the modest sum of XI4,143 per annum ; 

^^M and if we add bursaries connected with Secondary Schools, the 

^H sum total is £16,550. 

^^H One-third of this sum belongs to the ' Burgh ' Schools. The 

^^H rest goes to maintain schools originally constituted by private 

^^1 benefaction, and maintained, in so for as their income is 

^^M fised, out of the revenues of that benefaction. The number 

^^M of old Burgh or Gramniar Schools which can be fairly classed 

^^1 as giving the Higher instruction, is 36 ; the Higher-class Schools, 

^^B other than these, constituted and maintained by endowment, 

^^M number 14. The number of teachers in these 50 schools, includ- 

^^H ing assistant teachers where there are any, and visiting masters, 

^^H but excluding pupil - teachers, amounts to 342. The average 

^^1 permanent salary, therefore, irrespective of fees, to which the 

^^M teachers of the schools in Scotland endowed to teacli the Higher 

^^m branches can look, amounts to only some £42 a year, a sum 

^H which, we need scarcely say, is wholly inadequate. The 

^^H poverty of these schools is one of the most^ striking, if not 

^^t tim most striking, of the peculiarities of the Scottish educa- 

^H tioual system. Lack of endowment has prevented tlie possibility 

^^■^^^ of securing such assistance as is required to carry on the n 
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drill ia the rudiments of a. Higher education. Tlie teachers have 
been precluded from attending to the purely Secondary instruction 
to the extent which is usual elsewhere in schools which profess 
to fill the interval between Primary instruction and the instruc- 
tion given in the Universities. And the UniversiLiea have 
suffered from this. Compelled to receive students whose acquire- 
ments were not such as to enable them to benefit by advanced 
instruction, the I'nivei'sities, especially in the departments of 
Classics and Mathematics, have been obliged, to some extent, 
to discharge the functions of Secondary Schools. This function 
their constitution does not fit them to dischat^e with efficiency. 
They have, however, been forced to undei'take it; and from that 
circumstance, and from the paucity of endowments for the pro- 
motion of the higher kind of school instruction, there are in 
Scotland but few schools of a purely Secondary character, aa that 
deflignation is understood in other countries. We have, on 
the one hand, a statutory system of public Elementary Schools 
co-extensive with tlie wants of the country, and on the other a 
vigorous, though not the highest type of University life ; but, 
intermediate between these, a system of Secondary Schools can 
scarcely be said to exist. 

Our attention has been directed to the quality of the inatruc- Qniliiy of in- 
tion given in the Burgh and other schools of the kind by several Burgh md 
important witnesses, and the evidence of those gentlemen who °('',jia^™'" 
have especially studied the subject is not favourable. Pro- 
fessor Ilamsay gave us some valuable information on this point, Opinion ol 
and stated his opinion in no uncertain way : — " " ' '' 

' 5189. You had some remarka to make with r^ard to entrance ex- 
aminationB ? — Yes; with regard to the entrance exaraiDations to the 
UDirersity, and the slate of preparation of the stadents who come up to 
th« University, both from primary and secondary schools, 1 have for 
EOme time been anxiouB to see a ([oiierat entrance examination establitihed 
in all the Universities ; and I believe, that although there would be 
dillicullies at first, a satisfactory examination might in time be estaliliehed. 
We wonld have to work onr way gently and not too hurriedly, and in the 
course of time the standard might be raised to a point which vonld 
raise liie work of oar classes, Bnt to make this possible, the teaching 
of the schools thronghont the conntry, whether secondary or primary, 
mnsi be much improved. To show this, I may mention that 1 have had 
in my class for two years an entrance examination exactly of the kind 
wbii-'li it would be snitable to intititute as the Latin part of the entrance 
examination. The examinatioD is adrcrtised in the Calendar, and students 
ure expected to pass it. The examination is in accidence and syntax, 
with passages to translate from Knglish into Latin, and similar passages 
(o translate from Latin into English — all of a simple and elementary 
kiud. Tbe examination is not compulsory, except in this way, that if 
students do not pass it when they enter, I expect them to pass an 
* Evidence, G1S9 at My. 
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examiDation of a Bimilar kiad Inter oq in ilie sessioQ. In 1870-71 tfas-' 
total DQmber wlio pussed was 90 ; the total number placked w&a 77. 
Those who did not pasa the examination, therefore, were cot far short of 
one-half, la the second year the proportions were somewhat similar. 

'5190. Was this in the junior class? — Tes; in the junior Hamanityclass. 
Id the second year, when the atandard was made lower if aDythlog, the 
total number of passes was 88, aad of ])Iacked t>4, the proportions beiDg 
very mnch the same in the two years. I keep a register of the schools at 
which each student has studied for several years preceding, and I find 
that, out of the total of 90 who passed, 50 came from secondary schools, 
88 from primary schools, and 2 were educated abroad or privately. Of 
those who were plucked, 2d came from Eocondary schools, 40 from ele- 
mentary schools, and 8 were educated abroad or privately, making a 
total of 77. These figures show a very inferior state of preparation or 
the part of the students coming from our secondary schools. 1 am 
strongly impressed with the extremely defective character of the educa- 
tion giveu ill our secondary schools as a whole. 

'5191. That is, in those branches which come up to the University? — ■ 
Yes ; and these are a very fair test of the whole. It is surprising how 
many students there are who have passed some years at secondary 
schools without carrying away with them any sound or accurate know- 
ledge of what they have been taught. 

' 5192. Have yon contrasted the atadents who hare come from different 
secondary schools, so as to draw a conclusion with regard to the respec- 
tive schools? — I could do so, but ray remarks apply, more or less, to the 
schools as a whole. 

' 5193. I don't want you to specify names i — I should prefer not to do so. 

'5194. What ore ihey esammed in ? — Accidence, syntax, with simple 
translation and re -translation. One reason for the failure of many was, 
no doubt, their wont of practice in examinations. In my own class this 
year, there were 52 students who told me they had never done an exami- 
nation paper. 

'5195. Are jou speaking now of student'* who carae to you from thfl 
secondary schools ! — These last were no doubt principally from elementary 
schools. Of the 90 who passed, 50 came fi'om secondary schools and 38 
from primary schools. 29 of those who were plucked came from second- 
ary schools, and some of the^ have been sL\ or seven years at secondary 
schools which are considered to rank high. Of the 50 who passed, 
one-half came from two schools, the Academy and the Ifigh School in 
Glasgow, which are the two best schools there. 

'5196. To what do you attribute that deficiency of the students who 
come from secondary schools ? — I attribute it to several causes : First, 
the whole system of promotion in our Scotch schools, or rather the 
absence of promotion, is wrong. Secondly, the system by which a 
schoolmaster is supported entkely or principally by his fees, I consider 
to be very injurious to the interests of education. Thirdly, there is a 
want of proper organization in the schools — there is no govern- 
ment — each master is practically competing with his neighbour. And 
lastly, there is no inspection on the part of the public or the Govern- 
ment. There is no publicity about these schools ; nobody knows what 
work they do; there is no standard to compare them with; there is 
means of finding out whetlier a school is good or bad ; and the classes 
in many cases are too large. 

' 5197. Would you state what bearing you consider these conclusions 
to have upon our general inquiry? — Tliey estabhsh the unsatisfactory 
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Datnre of the results obtained even in onr best niiildlc-class schools. 
Without naming particalar schools, I state confidently that the state of 
preparation of the stadents who come np to my class year by year is 
sufficient to prove that our secondary school system stands in need of 
radical reform. The results it produces are extremely poor. The mate* 
rial, both in teachers and in tanght, is escellent ; it is the system which is 
defective.' 

Principal Sbairp in like manner says : — 

' 7631. Should you think it desirable to restore the entrance exaniina- Optaioi 
tion, if the other Universities would unite in doing it ? — I should think f^jL' 
so, if something were done for the secondary schools first ; but I think the 
secondary edncation throughout Scotland most be enlarged and improved 
before that would be desirable.' 

Principal Sir Alexander Grant, in answer to a similar question, 

says: — 

'3528. Ib there an entrance examination in the TJniversitjT — SS""?^.. 
No, there is uo entrance examination as yet. The argument against ajs^^)^ 
that has always been that the schools are not fit for it. The low 
state of the secondary schools of the country prevents the Universities 
from introducing an entrance examination without inflicting a great hard- 
ship on the boys in many parts of the country.' 

These opinions are further confinued by the returns made. ConfinuMlo 
to U8. Table IV. in the Appendix will be found instructive, op'nSSi 
aa it shows the number of scholars in the highest class of the 
schools respectively, and the work done during the past year by 
them. The number studying classics in the highest classes of 
the Burgh and other schools of the kind was last year 607, 
mathematics 616, and modem languages 682. These figures 
appear satisfactory until reference is made to the work actually 
done by tho highest classes. It will be found, if we except 
seven or eight schools, that the work, as might be expected 
from the age of the pupils, is not in advance of that uanally 
given in the middle forms of the great I^iblic Schools of 
England. It would be an eiTor, however, to suppose that these 
numbers include all who are being prepared for the Scottish 
Universities in the schools of Scotland. The old Parochial 
Schools, or Public Schools as they are now called, in the 
country districts, give instruction to a considerable number. 
Some private schools also follow the curriculum adopted in the 
better class of Burgh and Grammar Schools. 

If we were to confine ourselves strictly to reporting on the 
uses to which endowments for Secondary instruction are applied, 
we should concur in the view expressed by the Assistant Com- 
missioner to the English Schools Inquiry Commission, and in- 
dicated by the Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scot- 
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lend) Cofflmiaeion, I861I, that, eonaideringUieendowinenta hiUiMto 
Availably, tUe reiulU are crodilable to tha eosrgy and ef&cisnoy 
- of Beottish school 11 lastera. But our Comuiisdiou has imposed oi> 
us the duty of repoiting wlielber ' any and wliat changes Ut the 
ft<liniilistratioii aud use of such ^Rdowments are oxpedwiit by 
which their usefulness and efficiency may be increased.' It is 
necessary, therefore, to state shortly the existiiifj derects, and to 
indicate where the remedy tor admitted evils is to be found. 
DcfavUiuM: The chief obstacle to improvement it) the cliaracter of the 
isting Mlki>d«. g^jtiah Bchonia in, as already indicated, the lowness of the 
standard at wWch the teachers are compelled to aim; and 
this low standard ts due to the small eiidownient^ wi tbfl 
competition between the different classes of schools and - the 
Univeraitiee, or in otlisc words, the gsoerol dislooalion of the 
school and Univereity system. The French Commissioaew, 
Rtiinu'iH of MM. Demogeot and MoQtucci, pointed out tlie weak point in 
ComiJfcSowirs QW educational arrangements when tbey eaid : 'II u'y a pas en 
OD Uiifl point.5 Ecojaa UQQ lignp de ditmarcatEon bien tranch^e entre I'instruction 
primalre et I'enseignemont secondaire.' Tlie Unlvereities eacro^It 

^upou the ground which, under a well-ordered system, would 
be occupied by what are now called 'the Higher-Class Schools.' 
Ttie Higlier-ClaM .SchouU are thus pushed otf thair own ground, 
And encroach upon the Elementary Schools ; and the Element- 
ary Schoolfi, in their tui'n, encroach upon the Infant Sciiool«. 
The Assistant Commissioners, Education (Scotland) Commiseicm, 
1864, dwelt with emphasis on this jwculiarity: • — 

Remarks ot 'Parochial SeliooU,' say the ScoUish AssfstanI Comniissionerg, 'and 

ihoBe oil this luociel, are *tt«adad by children who oagtit to be in Inrant 
gciiooU [ ami what are oaUed In/snt Suhools are attended by big beya 
tnd Kirls, who ought to be in the more adFsnced bcUooIs. The Tiitrgb 
and Middle-Class Schools, in like manuer, which might be e«pct«d to be 
Secondary, combine in themselves IntaDt, Elementary, anil SecondaT^ 
Bcbools. 8ometimei Id the same clasg-room, and taught by the same 
master, there are hoys anil K''''* "f Glteen and sixtseu year« of age, read' 
JDg, it may be, Uonier, and 'V'irtfil, and lUeine 1 and aloogside of Hun 
infants under six yeare of age, learning their lellers and the mulliplicatiou 
tabic ; and young men of eighteen and twenty, who, according to aga, 
ought to be ill the Univerflltiee. . . . There is no unifonnily or organlea- 
tloD throughout tlu country, bat ecbools have been left ]ust as thuj faar« 
grown up, or old schools have been amalgamated with mw, so thkt the 
general result is a sort of ill-ordered p»iiJiwork, m'i Ibe gi'eat marvel 10, 
'■ how much good comes out of this disorder.' 

Mr. Fearoii, reporting to the Schools Intjuiry Commission, 
8aya: + — 
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' For the present, it will be euSqent tq call attention to the Iwo fol- Remntks of 
lowing fftcts, liz. :— fnfc'mlSi^' 

'(a) The combinniiim of I'n'mary and Seeondari/ Education in Parochiai jj " 
Mil Burgh Selaiols. — ^The Parocbial Sukoola cftiry op iustraction into Ihe 
dud languagefi, and often prspare their eaiiobrs for tlie Scotch Uoiver- 
silies; wliile tlie Bur}rli Schools fi'eqiieutly undertake the educatiou of 
infants from the earliest elements. 

'(6) The comhination of Secondarji and Siipeiwr Educition in the Scotvh 
Univemiiet. — ^The VniFenities andertake tba instruction of iads of fifteen 
or «sl«ett jreard old in Iba radinjentd of tlu dead languages, mathematiuii, 
etc., besides carrying on a higher culture with more advanced students. , . . 

'One necessary oSect of the nature of these institutions, I'.e. the Scottish 
Universities, is the tliorteiUiuj of school lifi in Scotland. Instrnction In 
elaesicB and mathemalics, at lea^t aa olomentary as thai given in the Upper 
claaaee of the Burgh Schools, Uiay ha obtained in the Uuiversitles. . . . 
There ia indeed no reason why !ads should stay on al the Burgh Schools 
when they can go to those great finishing schools, the Universities, and 
learn the same subjects from nioro distinguished teachers, with greater 
freedom and often at less expense.' 

Another obstacle to aoy real improveDjent iu the chai-actui 
of the sclioola ie tlie mode in which the internal economy of 
jaaiiy of the existing schools is regulated. The teochei's are CoDipiiium 
dependent on their fees, and consequently are too often, im- iB,^h^ in tla 
fortunately for themselves and for the schoola, constrained to «*""' soixx*^. 
enter less on a co-opemiive imdeitaking for the benefit of the ^M 

institution than on a struggln for exisbejica agaijiat ca>^h other. 
On this point Dr. Donaldson has given important evidence : — 

' 2.177. Will you state aay other facts bearing on the endowments of RemirkB o( 
middle-class schools in Scotland with which you are practically conyersant ? ^'.R^'JI^Ja' ■ 
vYss ; but I may st&te that, for lack of endowments, such schools are ""^ 
almost unable to adopt modern systems of education. They are depen- 
dent to a large extent upon their fees ; and the consequence of that is, 
thftt the interests of the masters often clash. 

'2376. Do yon mean that they mnst have large classes to liegin with! 
— Ves ; or one master may have a large class, and another may not. For 
instance, the difficulty iu £lgin Academy arose from one master tailing 
the pupils from another master's class. 

*237D. Do you mean that there was a stnigglo for the boys? — Yes, a 
regular struggle. In the case of the Forfar Academy, I was caUed iu 
because there had been a deadly quarrel between some of the masters; 
and there again it was about fees, and they were actually figliting for their 
livelihood. That is tlie case iu a great number of the middle-class schools, 
where, owing to the want of endowments, and to the fact that they have 
no regular Ealaries, but have to rely upon the fees, the institutions get 
broken up, as it were, into different parties, and they are not in a healthy 
?t«te.' 

Professor liamsay likewise, ia summing up the causes of the RBmiriaol 
deficiency of the students who come from the Burgh and otlier iuai>»y. 
S^ols of the kind, mentions ua not the least important, ' the 
system by which a. schoolmaster is supported entirely or ppiiwi- 
pally by bis fees, and tlw want, of proper organization in the 
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schools. There is no govemment. Each master is practically ^H 

Another important defect may also be here noted, viz. that ^H 
hitherto there has been no examination of the schools by com- H 
letent aud responsible professional examiners. ^B 

In offeriiij; any recommendations for the improvement of the 
Secondary instruction in Scotland, it must not be supposed that 
we have overlooked the unportant part taken by the old Parochial ^^ 
Schools in the rural disU'icta, and especially in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, in providing such an education for a 
proportion of their scliolars as has ciualilied them Uj enter the 
Scottish Universities, and not unfrequently to distinguish them- 
selves therein. But while these contributions to the Secondary 
instruction of the country are considerable, and valuable to those 
individuals who have benefited hy them, it must not be foigotten 
;hat, except in the tliree north-eastern counties, the Secondary 
instruction lias been limited to a very few scholars in each school 
which professed to give such instmction, and tlie progress made 
ay them has not been great. Mr. Gordon's evidence on Uiis poiot 
is nmtfirial :— 

' 21!). There is a great want felt in Scotland of a proviaiou for secondary 
instruction .' — A very great want. 

' 220. Do yon think tbere h nn inureasiog want ?— There ia no increase 
B the supply adequate to the want. 

'221. You think the demand exists, and that there is not a supply? — 
[ think that may be fairly said to be a pretty Ereqneut case. 

'222. In the inspected parish schools of these coonties— the counties 
of Edinburgh, llaildinifton, Linlithgow, Peebles, Selkirk. Roxburgh, and 
Berwick — how did you find the set'ondary instructioa? — The following 
table shows :— 
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'223. How far would the scholars in the parish' school* go in Latia 
—Not very far. 

'224. Beyond the grammar?— Tes. 

'225. Cajsnr? — Yes; and prematurely reading, it may ho, more difficnl 
authors. 

' 226. How far in Greek !- A very small way ; reading a little of tht 
Anabasis. 

'227. In bow many pariah schools was Latin tanght T— Thirty-three 
out of 63. 

•Evidence, 5136. 





'228. AndGreek?— Threeont of 63. 

' 229. In the 33 schoois. how many boys on no averajre would be learn- 
ing Latin ? — Four or fl?e. I ahouJd say, but in some cases a good many 
more, and so well as to qnalify at once for admission to the University. 

- 230. And in the three schools in which Greek was tanght, how many 
would be learning Greek? — I'erhape the same number. 

' 231. And perhaps the eame boys ? — Yes.' 

And while tliis must be borne in iiiind in estimating the value 
of the contributions to the Secondary instruction of Scotlnnd thus 
made by the old Parochial Schools, it must also be remembered 
tliat the system of combining in the same school a Secondary 
with an Elementary education may have checked the rise of 
schools thoroughly adapted for Secondary instruction, and has 
tended to divert public attention from the want of such schools. 

We consider that this system, even itith these drawbacks, has 
conferred gieat benefit on the country ; and on it, aided, as it will 
be, by the ' Scotch Code,' we must still rely in many rural districts 
for at least the elements of an education in the higher branches 
of knowledge. But if we look for any real improvement in -the 
standard of Scottish Secondary instruction, we must not rest con- 
tent with such agencies as these. What we require in Scotland is B 
ft supply, adequate to the wants of the country, of thoroughly- (o 
equipped Secondary Schools, with clearly defined limits between ^] 
the Elementary Schools on the one hand and tlie Universities on 
the other, giving a really high class of Secondary instruction at 
reasonable fees, organized on the best principle, and managed 
and taught by an efficient staff of well-paid teachers. And we 
have now to consider whether, with the matcriaia which exist 
in the country, any reasonable expectation can be formed of these 
requirements being supplied. 

And lirst of all, attention must be directed to the changes in 
the conditions of many of the Biu^h Schools made by the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act, 1872. 

The object of that Act is to establish schools tliroughout the 
country for Elementary education, and these schools are to be sup- 
ported by local rates, imperial grants, and school fees. This object 
has been attained, and by the provisions of the Act an organized 
sj-atem of Public Schools, mainly Elementarj-, is secured. But 
the Act has gone beyond this, and by converting certain schools, 
which before the passing of the Act combined Elementary and 
Secondary instruction, into ' Higher-class Public Schools,* which 
are directed to be managed ' mth a iiVic to proinoU (he higher 
education of the roiinlry,'* it has recognised the importance of 
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Ignition separating the two classes of schools, aiicT of establishing gttwes 
lUbiiahing of schools, leading from Elementary through Higher-class to the 
"b^°' UiUYersities, By the following prorision, it ia incumbent upon 
School Boards, in so far as practicable and expedient, to drain 
L the elementary teaching out of the Higher-dasa Schools by pro- 

viding for it elsewhere, so that full scope shall be given for the 
detelopment of Secondary instractiotl : — 

' A scliool board having the manageinent of any such school shall, bo 
far fla practicable ftud expedient, subject to the approval of tbo Board 
of Edticntlon, reliere the same of the uecessity of gifing elementary iii- 
strnctioQ in reading, nriling, and arithmetic to young ct^ldreu, by other- 
wise providing BufJicient public school acoommodation for such eleuientair 
instruction, so tliat the funds and revenues of such bigher-claas school, 
and the titSe of the teachers, may be more excluaively applied to girlng 
iDBtrnotion in the higher brfinches.' 

If Sohool Boards apply themselves to oarry out thia provision 
according to its manifest intention, some progress towards the 
higher standard of Secondary instruction which is desiderated 
will have been made. 



In the h^hfr limnctieB of knonli^d^, the rollowing proviaiona shall lure tHeni 

' (I.) Snuh aahools diall be (ImiiihI to be hixli^i-clrun public Khools, sud b1i«U 

be mBUnaed by ths school board- '■ — '- "■'"■ - -■ — *" ^~«.~*. lu- 

Klchef ednoation of the conntr; : 
) A school board bavinK the mai 
to time fix the atnndaiil of quali 

appointed thereto, and dotermine the suhjeeta of the eiuTDinBtiaii lo be jN 
by them rwpcctivtlT, nnd from time to time njipoiut examiners (who shall bo 
ptofessofs of some Scotch onivewity, or ten^hers of Jiatlnotion in a higher- 
claM tmblic Khool) la Mmdnci the aamel; and the foregoliig enaetmcnta 
regarmna c<:rti&cates of coinpeteiii:y shall not al'ply to teachers of hlgher'Class 
publjc achools whose qualifleations have been ffseJ uiid asrtrtalaed nudef tWs 
pruvision ; hut an; ]>ersou who at the time of the passing of this Act, being ■ 
luaiter in a highvr-chuia achool, ie a member of coiincil of anj of the univer- 
(rflies of Scotland, shall be denned to be the holder of a eertifle«te of 
COiiipetenc<r tor the oRice of teacher in any of the said higher-elosa school! ; 
'(3.) The funds and revenues of such schools shojl consist of — 1. Contritnitions 
poyahle from the common good of the burghs in which they r^speetlTcly 
ex^t I 2. All endowments applicable to the general purposes of the respective 
schools ; 3. EndowmentH for the proniolion of instruction iu ^Nirticulni 
snbjeets, or for the heneRt of teachers of particular liranchej in the retpetitln 
adiaDls ; and 4. Fees paid by scholars. And the whole funds and revennes <^ 
any such school shall lie administered exclusively for the parpoaes thereof, 
and the fees of each school shall be paid to the treasurer of the board, who 
slull keep a sonaratc account thereof, and the full amount of the fees sliall l» 
divided and distributed amonu the teachers as the board shall determitie | 
and the Board of Education shall be entitled from time to time to require 
from the school board a statement of the fiuida and veveuues of each scftool 
mi of the application of the same : 
'(I.) A school IkMhI having the management of an; snch school shall, so fat M 

Sracticable and expedient, subject to the apnroTal of the Board of EilucBtioni 
'lie^e the Same of the necessity of giving elementary instruction in Teldini^ 
writing, and arithmetic to young eliildren, by othenrise providing nufficiettt 

Sublic school accommodation for such elementary instruction, so that the 
lods and levenues of such higher-class school, and the time of the teKheis, 
may be more Mclusively applied to giving instruction In the highei 
branches : 
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The seoond obstnole to improVemont to which we have referred, ^ 
vit the competititm between teachers in tho same school for the 
pupils iu attendance, nmy also be remetlied by the^e provialons. 
Henceforth the fees io e^-ery Higher-cltiss Public Scliool will he Ei 
paid into & common fund under the management of the school ?„ 
treasurer ; and the School Hoard in each burgh, having the 
management of the Tligher-clnsg Schools therein, will divide the 
fees among the teachers as tho School Itoonl shall determine. 
Teachers will for the future, if this provision be carried out, 
consider the good of the schtjol as the primary object of their 
teaching. 

The third ovil of the existing state of things — the want, ^ 
namely, of any system of public examination — has also been 
met, or, speaking more accurately, power is given to School 
Boards to meet it if they choose to do so. Provision is made for P' 
tho examinatiou of the Higher-class Schools, and the expenses ol 
may be paid out of the school fund. Tlie terms of the enactment 
are general. Every year each school must be examined, and 
these examinations may be conducted in whatever way the several 
School Boards determine. The School Boards having the manage- 
ment of these schools might each year institute competitive 



' (S.t Tho fees to be {Mid lor atlcnilaliM at Bby mcli acliool aliikll be fiieJ from 
time to time, bnt at intemls of nut leu tb*n three f oan, by the priUolpkl 
tMicher enil the ordinsr; teacbeni thiTeof, with tbe Bjiprovul of the school 
bnaH, eubjfL't to th? determliiation of the Board of Education in the event of 
dlHerence of opiniou : 
' {9.) Every nieh school .'shall, with reference to tbe higher branches of kncwlcdgo 
tsnght therein, be oniiiully exatoined Yij eiaminera s[i[<o!nted and employed 
for that puiToea hj the school hoard, ancf in fixing the iMiioila of eiuolnation 
regard shall be had to the reasonable wishes of (be heBd-iDOBter sod other 
teachers, and the ezpeuses incident to tbe said examinations may he paid ont 
of the school fund, and the honses of such schools aiuU be deemed school- 
houses within tho nioaniuK of the ulsuae of this Act regarding the borrowing 
of money on tho ■eenrltT of the school fund and school rate. 
' Tlie schools specified in SctieduU C hereto annexed shall be deemed to be higher- 
class public schools to which the foregoing ]irovialons appljr ; and it shall be lawful 
for the school board of any bui^h, by resolution at • meeling specially called for the 
purpose on fourteen days' notice in writing to each member thereof, to resolve, 
subject to tho approval of the Board of Edncation, that any school under ita manage- 

■ ment shall be deemed to be a higher-cliiss public aehool, to be managed acconling to 
the furpgoing provisions. 
' SS. HigktrCUiM Publk ^cAoob.—ParUA.— When l^om the eiisteucc of anf 
endowment or foandatian, in whatever fona, or in whatever terms, or from any other 
cause, a luuish school existing at the passing of this Act is in the condi tiou □( being 
a school in which instruction m the higher branches of knowledge is given to mA 
extent, and to such a liiunber of schoUrs, that it is not ressonablv to be consiilerrd 
OS chiefly an elementary school, it shall be lawful for the achool board having the 
management thereof, by resolatlon passed and approved of in manner provided in 
^^ the preceding clause with reference to bursh schools, to resolve that it Shall te 

^^^ deenied to be a higher-class public school, to be managed accordicig to the provision* 

^H of the foregoing Mellon, and thereafter snch ichooT shall be subject to the nl4 
^^1 provisions so far as applicable to the circumataneea tbf reof 

^^1 >S4. /'unijs.— No part of the funds or revenuel of a higher-class public school 

^^1 Within the meaning of the jirveMllng clansce shall p«M into the school TaDd, and 
^^1 no part of the expenses of anv such sihool, except ns herein otherwise speeUllf 
^H ptoTided, shall b«p«ldoiitofthitt fond.' 
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examinatious between their several Bcbools, and appoint and pay 
the most competent men to conduct tlie examinations. If the 
School Boards (say) of Edinburgh, Ghisgow, Aberdeen, Dumfries, 
Perth, Ayr, and Stirling were to organize a general examination of 
their Higher-class Schools in accordance with the spirit of this pro- 
yision, and publish the results of the examinations, the effect upon 
the Higher-class instruction of the country would be beneficial. 

The three most obvious hindrances to the progress of 
the higher education as given in our schools — viz. want of 
organization, want of system in the internal economy of the 
schools, and want of examination — have thus to some extent 
been mot by the Education Act The provisions we have re- 
ferred to facilitate the reform of the internal organization of 
schools, and they have already been taken advantage of by 
AppJkfttion of the .School Board of Edinburgh. The following is the explana- 
wH^h8°hooi tion given by the Kector of the High School of the changes 
ir E&ibiirph. which the Act has enabled the School Board to make :— 

' Shortly after the School Boai-d was elected, a committee was 
appointed to deal witli High School matters, and considerable 
changes were iutroduced. The entire fees, and the amount from 
endowment to be assigned for salaiies, were thrown into a common 
fund. Definite sums were proposed as fixed salaries for all the 
ordinary masters. If the funds permitted, these sums were to be 
paid in full. If they fell short, all the masters were to lose in 
proportion to the salaries proposed ; and if they were more than 
enough, the balance was to be divided amongst the masters in tlie 
same proportion, or spent upon additional masters. This scheme 
at once puts an end to rivalry among iudi\'idual masters for special 
pupils, and stimulates all to increase the entire number attending 
the school. lE obviates all objections that might be proposed to 
limiting the numbers in the respective classes, or advancing their 
pupils according to progress. In fact, in combination with the 
annual examiuatiou instituted by the Education Act, it leocls 
masters to desire that their pupils !« well assorted, and that the 
class be manageuljle as to numbers. And the whole boily of 
teachers act in harmony with ouch other, feel bound to assist each 
other, and have strong reasons for wishing that every pupil in 
the school be taught as well as possible by every master.' 
sIb*oS^'^'' '^^'^ Glasgow School Hoard, also, have apprfived of the organiza- 
GiMgow. tion of the High School under a head master, and have formed a 

L general fee fund, into M'hich all fees are paid except those for 
Modern Languages. The fees are distributed among tlie masters 
ftccording to a scale arranged by the Board. 
The example set by the School Boards of Edinburgh and 
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fund will be established in connection with the principal Hi^er- 
clflss Schools, out of which the teachers' salaries will be paid, and 
the teachers will be enabled to restrict the number in each class, 
and to institute a system of ' removes,' by which boys will be 
advanced from class to class when they are sufiBciently prepared 
for promotion. 

The Act, liowever, does not provide any remedy for the evil N" ran»Niy in 
which lies at the root of the chief defects of the Secondary School which iim *t 
system of Scotland, viz. the want of endowment. Powers are fiioitt^^ 
given to the School Boards to pay examiners out of the rates, "^ """ "f 
and, il may be (but thh ]>oint is doubtful), to defray the repairs '^m 

of the buildings. Beyond this no provision is made for niaiuten- ^H 

anct). Without additional fiiuds, no effective improvement of the ^H 

Higher-class Schools of Scotland is jjossible, and the reciuirements 
of the country cannot be met. 

Provision of the amplest kind has been made by law for Ele- Pfoyteion . 
mentary lastruction. Uy means of rates, I'arliamentary gi'ants, EiomaiiiiuT _ 
and fees. Elementary Schools have been, or are in the course of j^^ 
being, established and sujijwrted thrtjughout Scotland, The 
Universities are aided from year to year with Imperial money. 
Large sums have been raised of late years, both in Glasgow and 
in Edinburgh, for the University buildings in these two towns, 
and these sums have been supplemented by building grants from 
the national excheq^uer; and scholarships and fellowships have 
been established in connection with the Universities by the 
liberality of enlightened benefactors. But while the Eiementarj- 
Sclionls and the Universities are thus fostered by the State, and 
enriched by individuals, the Secondary Scliools, ivhich ought to 
fill the gap between these institutions, are left to starve. Bui m 
Parliament has not granted thera any aid, and private benefactors, sw^d^y 
who deal liberally with the Universities, forget the source that *'"'"''''°''' 
supplies the objects of their liberality. 

The reforms proposed in this Report, if carried out, will in Rotorm* pro- 
some localities increase the amount and improve the character of airieirout, do 



[>ad UDiienlly 



I 



Morison's Institution, Huttoa Hall, and Wallace Hall will assume iDWniotioo- 

lai^r proportions under judicious reorganization;* that Wood's 
School, Fife, at present an Elcmentiuy School, will, in a i 
suitable centre, and under altered conditions, attain the objects 
of its founder ;f and the changes proposed with r^ard to tlie 
governing bodies will in many cases put new life into oxist- 
ing institutions. The opening up of the Hospitals, also, will 
be a substantial addition to the means of obtaining Secondary 



I See Appendix. Vol. 



■n Hall »nd WnlleoB HsU, A ppandii, Vol. I. 
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inBtniction. flio ajiplicatiou of local endywrneuta in rural Public 
Schools cftn hardly fiUI to perpetuate autt Jmprcive the Higher In* 
fltntction, which has hitherto been given in the agricultural arid 
paatoral, and not unflequently even in the Highland poriahes, and 
to which, as we have stilted previously, we must gtill look Jn these 
districts. But more is required. To supply the want, we must, 
in the absence of any direct encouragement to the higher educa- 
tion from public money, place our chief reliance on local efforta 
and individual benefactions. But for the nid which will ei-eil 
then be wanted, we may reasonably look for contributions from 
the Wealthy foundations of the country. 'VVlicre it can be sboWH 
!(*ihB' that the reasonable objects of a founder can !« attaineil without 
'"""d""? "is expending the whole present revenue, it seems to he a legitimate 
out expending application of the remainder to apply it in promoting the Secotid- 
theprMMii' "'y instruction of poor boys in scliools beyond tlie locality to 
buTn'^i^iit '^^^'^^ ^^^ endowment primarily applies. By tliroWing open a 
ba applied t) certain proportion of the foundation places in the Hospitals to 
. competition, the advantages of higher instruction in the locality 
of the endowment are offered, and to some extent the Wants of 
the country may be met by drawing the more promising bdyS M 
these centres. But this is not enough ; and we are of opinion 
that it would be desirable also, where practicable, to apply ft 
portion of any revenues' that may be available for educational 
purposes to the encouragement of Secondary or Higher-claas 
mursgement Schdols iu the district of the Endowment, and we would recom' 
mend that this receive the attention of any body which may bfl 
empowered to cany out the recommeudations in this Report. The 
schools which would necessarily first engage the attention of this 
body would be the eleven Higher-class Schools scheduled in the 
Education (Scotland) Act, whicli for convenience may be called 
the Statutory Secondary Schools. These are : — ■ 



appUed to 



Aberdeen, 
Ayr, . . 
DuiufrieB, . 
Edinburgh, . 
Elgin, . . 
Qlugow, , 
tladuiugton, 
Montroae, , 

Fertli, ' 
SUrllug, 



New Grammar School, 

AcMltmj. 

Academy. 

Higli School. 

Academy. 

High School. 

Burgh School. 

AonSeiny. 

Qmmninr School and Academy. 

Acudemy. 

High Sclool. 



If these eleven Statutory Schools were adequately endowed 
and fully equipped, an addition Woidd be made to the educa- 
tional machinery of tlie country which Would tell powerfully otl 
the standard of attainment In schools, and enable the Universities 
to prosecute their proper worlt. And if, in addition to these 
Statutory Scliools, similar centres of Secondary instruction COuld 



Bool BSwWMS*^ f SSoWftASf). 

be mdlUpIied by private benefaction or otherwise, so ttiflt a good 
Higher-cliiss School should be established in each important town, 
Scotlttnd wmild no longer be exposed to the reproach wliich had 
been Past upon her, that she has failed to supply her sons With 
the means of obtaining a superior educntion in their own country. 
With regard td certain schools, we indicate, in the chaptets on 
General and Mixed Bequests, a possible source of revenue, which 
might be applied in support of local efforts. 

The first step, then, towards improvement In thd Standard Betotiiiiit 
of Secondary instruction is the establishment and equipment of Br^iSwied SSd 
a BufBcient number of Higher-class or Secondarj' Schools ; ftnd It '^'''Pt*^ ^ 
appears to us, that by canying out in detail the suggestions in lo inwiiuip 
the foregoing pages, we may reasonably expect that this point will iL^emenu^ 
be attained. The next step to be taken is to institute a syslein g*^*,!^ 
of open bursaries or scholarships from the I'ublic Klementary to School*. 
the Secondary Schools, and from the latter to the irniversities. 

Principal Shairp, in answer to the question, ' Do you thinit Opinion of 
that a right organization of tlie Secondary Schools woidd have shliirpoii 
much effect on the Univeraities as well aa on the Secondary l^"'- 
Schools themselves V says ; ' Yes, especially if connected with 
the Secondary Schools in large towns and centres of population 
there were some bursaries or exhibitions open to Primary Schoola 
in the country, so that a lad who has distinguished himself at 
one of the newly instituted Public Schools woidd have the 
opportunity of going for a year or two to a Secondary School.'* 

Principal Tulloch concurred in this view, adding, ' In short, PriMMi 
the bursary system to begin lower down ;' and Sir Alexander " *" ' 
Grant, in answer to a somewhat similar question, said : ' I think PHncip^ Btr 
we first want exhibitions to connect the Parish Schools with ; 
the Secondary Schools, and after that bursaries to connect the 
Secondary Schools with the University ; but I should be more 
inclined to think that the foi-mer should be the primary object. '■(■ 
This opinion is pretty generally entertained by all who gava 
evidence upon the subject. Bursaries, to enable the meritoriouA 
poor to carry on their education beyond those branches which 
can be acquired at an Elementary School, and to proceed from 
the public Elementary to the Secondary Schools, are essential to 

well -organi lied system of education. Bursaries of the kind 
thus contemplatetl should be large enough to enable lads to live 
for nine or ten months in the year in one of the towns or centres 
of population in which the statutory schools are situated. The 
scholat-sliips now granted by the authorities who manage the 
Xuttnal flchoola in this country amount to ,£20 or ^84 pet 
annum, This sum is considered barely enough to keep A Nertnkl 

• Evidfiice, reus, f n. is«t. 
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Students do live upon tlieir scholarships, but 

-'■Tftwli burwrlsa otdy with difficulty, A bursary of about £25 ought very 
■honld «moQnt "', , ,,, . ... , r ■ t 

to xaapor nearly to keep a sclioolboy m a provincial town, and out of it he 
»nnum. sbould be Called ujion to pay such foes na may be exacted at the 

k Public Schools. 

It appears from the Eaporta of the Assistant Commissioners to tie 
Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864, that in the endowments 
HnoIeMotanob attached to the Bui^^h Schools a fund exists which might at the least 
KbeJ^Miats form a nucleus for the establishment of a bursary scheme of the 
menu Mu^Led ^^^^ '^^^ indicated. But it may be stated that the estimate of the 
to UiB Burgh value of these foundations given by these Assistant Commissionera 
falls considerably short of the total amount which has been reported 
to us. The total revenue for bursary purposes is about £2000 a 

I year. It is difficult to estimate the proportion of this sum which 

may be lield to be allocated to Secondary instruction, because the 
combination of Secondary with Primary iustniction is, as elsewhere 
in Scotland, almost universal In Glasgow the bursary funds are 
of considerable amount, but they are so mixed up with other 
charitable endowments that it is difficult to separate them. 
Throughout Scotland, not less than jEGOOO a year is available for 
bursary purposes in connection with either Elementary or Secondary 
instruction. "We may fairly estimate the portion applicable to 
Secondary instruction at not less than one-half the above sum. 
Bemarks oa Tlic rcmoiks ou tltc practical working of the bursary endow- 

ments in connection with the Burgh Schools, in the General 
Report of the Assistant Commissionei's to tlie Education (Scot- 
land) Commission, 1864, seem to us of sufficient value to 
warrant us in giving them in full. The changes recommended 

I by them, which are summed up in the concluding paragraph, are 

quoted with approbation by the Education (Scotland) Commis- 
sioners in their Third Report : *■ — 
' We come nest to the mortificationa in the Bnrffh Schools applicable to 
the students, Oct of all the public schools ' from which we have received 
returns, forty-two hare no bursaries; the rest have amoDg them an 
anaual income applicable to this purpose of £1630. Of this sum, £1272 
are devoted to boys at school, and £358 to students at College. There 
are, besides, a few money prizes that might be iaeluded under this head, 
hut they are insigniGeanl in number and ralue. Here and there, also, 
throughout the schools, we found boya id the enjoyment ot bursaries 
that paid for their books and fees. In Airdrie, for example, a namber of 
poor children were being educated at the Academy od the proceeds of a 
small foundation; but their conneclioa with this school was merely acci- 
dental, and might be tei'minated at any moment the trustees saw fit to 
send the children to another school within the bonnds of certain parishes. 
To inclade these, therefore, in our estimate of bursaries attached to the 

' Trioit; CoUpgo, OleaslmoTid. In not included in our eetimiLtp h^rs ot elsewhere, uu 
■peciiU; meucloned bj name. It Is a achool bj itself in Scotland. The Special Re; 
conlttlna aU lbs inlormaUon rrgirding it. 

• Third Report, p. i'i j tnd Report o( AsBislanl ConuniaeionerB, p. 6!. 
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Bnrgh Schools Tcould have been inisleadiog', although the paltry pittance 
they afforded would not materially have added to the total. 

'The school bursaries, which are about 170 in all, yield on an average 
rather more than £7 ft year to each bursar. There ia, however, a great 
variety amongst them ; and some are hardly worthy of the name of bur- 
saries, while others are really valuable, and might be made extremely 
useful. Lanark is an illustration of a school where the bnrsaries are of 
trifling value. There are no fewer than 37 boys in the school, or a third 
of the whole number of scholars, who have bursaries. Their aggregate 
value is £76, 8s., and, in addition to the school fees, the; yield each boy 
about £1 in money. Poverty and resideoce within the parish are the 
qualifications, and the bursaries are intended to fnrnish an elementary 
education. Ayr Academy has mortificatiuns worth about £b5, which 
educate fourteen or fifteen children, " who are to be poor orphans, or 
children of parents in necessitous circumstances'." In Banff there is a 
sum of £20UO, the interest of which is applicable to twentj-six bnrsars, 
appointed partly by the Town Council, and partly by the Eirk-Sesaion of 
BanCT, and which yield, on an average, £3, 10s. 

' All the school bursaries, however, are by no means insignificant. Even 
in Banff, where the average is so low, there is one bursary worth £22 a 
year. In Inverness Academy there is a large endowment, called the 
Mackintosh of Farr Fund. By means of it ten boys are clothed, edn> 
cated, and boarded, at an annual cost of £499, or £50 a head. These 
bnrsaries are regulated by Act of Parliament, and under it power is gives 
to eetablish three bursaries at a XlDiversity of the value of £S0 each. 
This power has not yet been exercised ; when it is, the number of bnrsarfl 
at the school will be diminished. In Aberdeen New Grammar School 
there are 28 bursaries, that vary in value from £3 to £10. In Dundee 
there is one mortification to which wo would call especial attention. In 
1695 a person of the name of Ferguson left a sum of money for tha 
maintenance of two boys at the " Grammar School " of Dundee tor four 
years, with power to send any of the boys who were " capable of learn- 
ing, and had an inclination to be scholars," to the University of St. 
Andrews when their school conrse was ended. This power has never 
been exercised by the trustees. The stock of the mortification consisted, 
at the close of last account, of £3:230, and the income from this, and (we 
presume) from other money lying at interest, may be stated at £250. 
The annual expenditure amounts to £22, viz, £8 for each of the two 
bnrsars, and £6 for expenses of management. The factor on the estate 
has furnished us with the following explanations : — '' The patrons (the 
Provost and Mr. Webster of Balmnir) are advised that they have no 
power to increase the number of bursars. They therefore contemplated 
an application for a private Act of Parliament, bat are deterred by the 
expense attending the passing oE snch Acts. They look forward, how- 
ever, to the passing of an Act to reduce the cost of private bills, and 
then hope to get powers." 

' The College bursaries are ranch fewer in nnmber, bat more valuable, 
than the school bnrsaries. There are two in Irvine of £20 each, tenable 
for tour years, to be competed for by students about to enter College. 
There are three in Dumfries worth £18, £l5, and £12. They are 
tenable each for one year. The bursars must attend the mathematical 
and one other class in Edinburgh or Glasgow University. They are 
open to all boys who have attended the Dumfries Academy for two 
years, and are given by competition in EngUsh, classics, and mathe- 
matics. In Dundee, two bursaries of £20 each have just been founded 
for the maintenance of two boys at St. Andrews, Tbey are to be 
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t«Bftble for Four jeara, sod are to be given for attaiomente ia cl^e^ 
and mathematics, an equal value bein^ assigned to each sabjeot. Iq 
^dJaburgh High School there is but one College bursary, of a ratbor 
peculiar iiatare. The dux of ibe High School, if he wish to prosecute 
pis studies for one of the learned professions, and require asBiatance, 
is entitled to demand that the Governors of Heriot's ilos|iJtal Ehonlil 
present him to a bursary at their disposal of the annual valne of i'2(), 
tenable tor four consecutive years during the studeut's attendance lit 
the literary classes of the University of Kdiuhorgh. In (he Madras 
College, St. Andrews, there are eight bursaries for boys who have beeu 
edacated at Uie scliool fur at least three years. They arc tenable for 
fonr years, and consist of — one of £20, two of £15, and five of £10. 
They are presenteil each year to the two best pupils in the classical 
department, and the bursars must attend St. Andrews University. 

' It will be seen, from the above details, that the College buraaries 
are mostly given by competition, or are assigned to those boys v)ig 
bflve diatmguished themselves at school. We believe thai they haye 
proved of undoubted service in promoting the education of deservipg 
students. We wish that we could say as much in favour of the school 
tmrsaries, but truth compels us to acknowledge that they do lees good 
(ban might be expected, and tliat occasionally, from the mode of their 
administration, they are a. positive evil. The Grst point to which we 
would call attention is the small value of most of the bursaries. A few 
Ot the less important ndght be retained for necessitous cases, but it wod14 
certainly be an advantage if a number of tbem were thrown into 0!ie> bo 
tiB to raise the mioiruum value to £ii or £7. 

' In the next place, the condition of poveily attached to most of the 
bsrsaries is one of very doubtful utility. It seems, at first sight, wise 
Vfld considerate, but it would greatly increase the good done by the 
bnrsaries, and the value attached to them, if this condition were repealed' 
Iluraariee should be the prizes of merit, and poor students, we mar be 
BUre, would win their fair share of them in ojicn comiwijtion. As it la ^t 
present, the holder of a school bursary is more or leas the recipient of 
charity. It was always, therefore, a matter of delioac^, ou this vety 
score, to push any inqniries about the bursars. 

' But ijifiiiitely worse than the condition of poverty attached to most pf 
t^B bursaries, is the fact that they ore giveu without competition. Ufa 
good can ever be done till the present close system is aholislied. Its evil 
effects were couatautly brought under our notice. They mainly ^owed 
themselves in two wayg; the bursaries were sought aiter ou acconot 
tumply of their pecuniary value, and the bursars were very often among 
tbe most incompetent boys in the schools. In Montrose, where eight 
boys received each £13 am a free education in Latin, the latter, we were 
told, was regarded rather as a penalty than a privilege attached to the 
endomnent. In Banff and Dundee the same tendency manifestod itself 
to disparage the educational part of the bursary, and to value only its 

rnniary advantages. In Aberdeen, we directed particular attention 
the bursars. Twenty-eix bursaries are there given without competL- 
tlofl. The patrons are in some cases private individuals, in others 
tbe Town Council and other pubhc bodies. The rector and masters 
were very strongly of opinion that the bursaries sbonld be thrown 
open to competition. One umster, who had been twenty-two years 
connected with the school, said that, during all that time, only twice 
or thrice had the best or even a very good scholar in his class been 
a bursar. The advocates of things remaining as they were urged 
(bat ttu burenfies wef# bequtatlied for the benefit oxclueirely oi pciQr 
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childrea, and that the iotfotioa of the donors wonld be frqetfated 
if thej were thrown open to competition. In the special report on 
Afaardean, than fi a list girea of the places held by twenty-four bnraars 
W^m we fou^ in the school at the time of our visit. Of aeran 
tarsifs preseubed b^ the Town Coancil, two were actually the '^ boobies" 
of their respective classes, aud o»ly five out of fourteen presented 
by them and private patrons were in the upper half of tbeir cla&^. 
Vo reform will be worth much that falls short of throwing school 
bursaries open to competition. So Glroogly did the evila of the close 
Ulteni of electiuu press themselves npoa us in Aberdeeq, and everywhere 
eue, that we could hardly regret the paucity and smallness of the bur- 
garies. By the chauges, however, which we have ventured to suggest, by 
putting several of the smaller bursaries into one, by removiDg the reetric- 
tJoDfl that coufiju them to oue class of hoys (restrictions that are really 
DRkiud to the very persons whom they are intended to protect and benefit), 
and above a!i, by throwing them open to couipctitioa, there is no doubt 
that the bursaries would prove of very great value to the schools, both in 
aitraoting good, hard-working boys, and in rewarding ni«-it and industry.' 
These remarks are enforced very strongly in some of t!ie 
Spsdftl Bepoi'ts. In cina instance, that of Aberdeen, the rector 
^iiggMted a eompi-omise to meet the case of bursaries devoted to 
cboritabla casee, and proposed to reiiuire the Ijursars on their 
appointment, and in every year of their course afterwards, to paaa 
aj iiiinimuni examination. The Assistant Commissioners stale, 
that the position which they found thu bulbars occupying in their 
classes eeemed to justify a more sweeping ineasuro of reform. 
In the ease of Montrose, where a valuable foundation is left to 
poor and o^faan boys, they remark : ' The patron^ of this fmid 
is ill the hands of the l^rovost. All manner of interest is used to 
get these bui-saries, Poverty ia genei'ally attended to, but not 
always. The educational part of the Imrsary is the least valued, 
we were told, the attendance on the Latin class being rather a 
(WDi^ty than a privilege attached to it."^ 

The caao of Dundee seemed to us to call for special inquiry. ?"^^*° Moni- 

The bursaries in that town are, for the most part, old foundations, 

mid they are oh a scsale exceeding what exists elsewhere in 
t^tland. Tile Assistant Commissioners visited Dundee in 1868, 
atid they drew attention to the unsatisfactory conditions under 
which some of tliese mortifications were administered. Our 
Awistant CounuissioucT was accordingly instructed to vLsiit Dun- 
dee, and repoit on the educational endowments existing therein. 
We refer to the details of his Iteportf for confirmutioii of our 
suspicions as to tlie wasteful nature of the admiuistroUoQ of 
some of these eodowueiits. As instances, and by no means the 
worst, of this wastefulness, we may mention the cases of (1.) The 
Ferguson Endowment, Dundee ; (2.) Stevea's ^ortificatios ; (Z) 
Jhn Webster Mortification. 

• BpMUl BagoiU, p. iS. f ApFMdiK, VoL L 
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(1.) In the case of the FergiiSou Enclowmeut, a fund whii 
now amounts, according to the Report of our Assistant Conimi»-l 
aioner, to£150 ayear,i3 eniiiloyed in educating only two scholars 
and the power which was conveyed to the Trustees of sending a 
boy who was ' capable of learning, or liad an inclination to be a, 
scholar, to the University of St. Andrews,' has never been carri 
out. 

(2.) Steven's Mortification was originally destined for thi 
education and maintenance of five young boys. And wliile, 
owing to the increase of the endowment, eight are now maintained, 
the provision enabling the patrons to send to tlie University of St 
Andrews any boy 'capable of learning and fit for college' has only 
been carried out in one instance since the foundation of the Morti- 
fication in 1720. The present annual revenue is about £70. 

(3.) The Webster Mortification yields an annual income of] 
X280. The object of the founder was to establish an academy, 
where 30 boys between twelve and sixteen might be instructed 
in niathematica, and 35 boys aud 35 girls might be instructed in 
the plainer branches of an English education. The practice has 
been to send those between twelve and sixteen to attend the 
mathematical and commercial classes of the High School, and tha 
younger scholars to the Meadowside Academy, Formerly all 
attended the High School. The full- number of bursars haa 
never been admitted on the foundation. The reason given to the 
Assistant Commissioners in 1868 for not increasing the number 
was, that there was a difficulty iu finding applicants for the pre- 
sent number, while the masters were loud in their complaints that 
the boys whom they got weiu ofteu a drag on the rest of the class.* 

We subjoin the remarks of our Assistant Commissioner on the 
administration of the part of the fund which is expended on the 
Meadowside Academy : — 

' The most strikiii^ instance of the need of such an eSamlDstiou I found 
in the case of the Meadowside Academy, which is attended by fifty-two 
of the Webster bnraars. Alt of these bursars, some fifty years ago, 
attended the High School ; but in cooseqaence of a dispute between the 
Ihen fftctor and one of the masters, they were withdrawn. The Meadow- 
side Academy has changed hands three times, and the Webster barsars 
seemed to have formed pari of the consideratioQ. This is lo be regretted. 
The foUowing is a detailed report of the school : — 

' Meadowsike Academy. — This is a school for the lower middle-class, 
where the fees of those who pay range from 5b. to 12s. Cd. a qnartcr. 
Mr. Powrie, the head-master, has fifty-two Webster bursars sent to him, 
for whom he receives £99, lOs. a year. These barsars have been sent to 
this school for about seventy years. They were first sent to Mr. Macin- 
tosh, who conducted the school for fifty years. When Mr, Macintosh 
died, his heirs sold the goodwill of the school to Mr. Fisher, who, after 
carrying it .on tor five years, disposed of it to the present master, 
• HBport, p. 49. 
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Powrie. Thns the right of teaching the Webster bnrears has been sold 
and resold within the last twenty years ; and Mr. Powrie himself statfla, 
that "the Webster bnrsars were an item in the consideration." The 
Webster bursars remain for only iwo years in general ; and it is an open 
question whether these two years are not an interruption to, instead of 
being a continuation of, their education.* . , . 

' Several pecaliar facta came to my knowledge which mnst be men- 
tiooed here. In the highest Arithmetic class, 8 out of the 9 children had 
come from inspected schools ; in the second, 15 out of the 20 ; and in the 
lowest, 8 out of the 11. 

' A still more striking (act is, that all of these 39 children [i.«. the 
bursara eJtamined] (with six dubious exceptions) hod, previous to their 
becoming Webster bnrsars, been attending schools where they had paid 
from 3s. to 10s. 6d. aquarter; 22 of thera had been paying 4s. and up- 
wards. It is also signiScnnt that many of the bursars, after their right 
to hold a bursary has ceased, remain in the school and pay. I donbt 
very much whether 12 per cent, of the present bursars really need the 
money. GvideDce on this subject I give in another place.' 

Without entering further into particular cases, we quote the 
foUowing passage from the Beport of our Assistant Commissioner, 
in which he states the conolueion to which his investigations led 



' 4. The good done by these endowments to the High School — which Mr. Ufjkl*- 
ia the school of the town — seems to be the miuimnm. A few of them act i"'"'' 
in the direction of supplementing the salary of some of the masters j and ™" 
this is a benefit. But I know from these masters themselves that they 
would much prefer that the bnrsars should be so selected that Iheir pre- 
sence would be a stimnlns to the class, and raise the intellectual standard. 
At present the consensus of opinion is either that they are nonentities, or 
they are " a complete drag — a perfect nuisance." Again, there are 
frequently bursars appointed to the High School who are incapable of 
Ijenefiting by the instruction given in the classes, and whom the masters, 
very much against their wishes and interests, Jare compelled to reject. (It 
ought to be stated that the factor is always very willing, when the supply 
of bnrsars fails, to appoint on the nomination of the masters ; but then 
he cannot deprive of bis bursary a pupil who has shown himself unCl, but 
who has been aU^ady nominated.) In the case of the Webster bursaries, 
for example, the number which the fund:4 enable the trustees to nominate 
(the factor in most cases seems the active bencfaclor, and has it in bis 
power to use the nomination as a private benefaction) is 21. But the 
following have been the numbers since 1862 : — Ifi in 1862 ; 21 in 1863 ; 
23 in 1864; 17 m 1865; 21 in 1866; 20 in 1867; 16 in 1868; 17 in 
1869 ; 17 in 1870; 19 in 1871 ; 15 in 1872 ; 13 in 1873. 

' 5. The really essential defect, however, in the administration of these 
funds ia the total want of publicity. The funds were publicly left, under 
public conditions'; but the too considerate delicacy of the trustees has 
deprived them of their best guarantee for doing good. 

' 6. Judging from all the evidence I have been able to collect in 
different quarters, 1 am obliged to come to the conclusion that a large 
part of the Dundee endowments are not doing one-qunrter of the good 
they might do ; while a large part is doing positive harm. No fraction, 
or U any, the very smallest fraction, is operating to raise the standard of 
* For detailed report see Appendix, Vol. I. 
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education for tbe whole coramnnity, and thus to increase the intelUgenca 
and tbougbtfulness of the towD. Oq the other hand, mao; persons are in 
receipt of these bursaries who could do Ter; well wilhoat ihem ; and many 
" deserving " persons are ihus excluded from the enjoynient of them.' 

Our Secretary tliua reports on Gram mar-School Bursaries and 
Miscellaueous Educational Charities at Banff: — 

' The majority of tbe bursaries are, in fact, merely charitable doles to 
tbe parents of children, accompanied wiib the condition that the children 
must attend a certain school. Tbe patrons, accordingly, have merely tbe 
dnty of deciding as to the relative claims of applicants on grouiuia of 
poverty. However desirous they may be to discbarge this dnty well, it 
is inevitable that tbe most argent solicitors of the bonaty will, if tbey can 
be at all classed as needy, be snccessfnl. Tbe effect of sncb solicitation 
and canvassing on the miads of the applicants, and of expectants 
generally, must be hurtful. One genileman said to me that be consi- 
dered that there was a pervading eleemosynary spirit in Banff in refer- 
ence to education. ■ '; 

' As it is to be presumed that the douors, by attaching their bnrsarieis 
to tbe "Grammar" School, contemplated tbe giving of higher instruc- 
tion to the beneficiaries, and that consequently only those would be 
presented who were worthy of such instruction and capable of beneGtia|f 
by it, it is a question of leading importance in conuection with the 
administration of the bursaries whether the boys selected are confined to 
those capable of benefiting by the higher instruction ; and whether, after 
their admission to the school, tbey are distiiignisbed for their regularity 
of attendance and their assiduity and success as scholars. I have to 
report against tbe administration in both these respects. Tbe boya 
sdected are, in tbe first instance, seat into (he elementary school; nor 
are any means adopted to secure, on admission, that they are fit to receive 
the higher instruction. When they have become pupils, tbey are, in the 
great majority of cases, negligent, idle, and inferior to tbe mass of the 
Giber pupils; they not only -do little good themselves, but help to drag 
down the classes to which they belong. This is the result of my inqniries. 
Where such are tbe characteristics of the pupils, it may fairly be inferred 
that the parents are remiss in tbe home duty of supervisfng their boys, 
and esteem lightly a benefit with which no merit and no obligations are 
connected. On tbe other hand, these remarks cannot apply to all the 
bursars, for I find in a return which I called for that six or seven have, 
daring the past IG years, taken bursaries at Aberdeen University, and 
two of these have highly distinguished themselves. 

' By way of remedy, I would suggest that the numerous petty bnrsnries 
should be rolled into a few, attached to the Grammar School, and thrown 
open to boya coming from tbe elementary schools of Banff and its vicinity. 
The argument which is sometimes used — and with eff'ect — against 
throwing charities open to competition, that in this way the wealthier 
classes carry off the rewards, as they alone can afford to give iheir boya 
the best preliminary training, is not applicable in this case. If a limit of 
age be fixed, all the boys in all the elementary schools will be at equal 
advantage. Nor conid it be said that by thus confining these bursaries 
to " poor scholars" who would be an honour to the school, and heip to 
maintain its character, the intentions of the donors would not be best 
fulfilled. As now administered, these so-called bursaries are merely 
additions to the wages of certain persons, — needy, perhaps, but not more 
needy than others of their own class,' 
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The Reports of our Aasiatant Commissioner, and also of our Secre- PntiTOinWo 
tary, tlma corroborate strongly the unfavourable opinion formed by ihe udmintat™- 
the Assistant Commissioners to the Eclueation (Scotland) Commis- EDdo™oaw. 
sion, 1864, as to the administratioa of these school endowments, and 
fully justify, in our opinion, the Commiasionera of 1864 in their ap- 
proval of the vievf expressed by their Assistants, to the effect that ^"^''"™. 
' no reform will be worth much which falls short of throwing school wi 
bursaries open to competition." By no smaller measure can the real j^"' 
purposes of such benefactions — the advancement of the deserving, ^ competii 
and the improvement of education — bo secured. These certainly are 
not secured now. Under the present administration, education is 
not improved — is not, indeed, _airected at all ; the deserving are not 
advanced ; and the really needy (in whose name such abuses are 
so freq_uently and so mistakenly supported) are too often postponed 
to the importunate. These evils would disappear before a system of 
open competition. A healthy tone of feeling would be introduced ; 
a bursary would be regarded as an honour to be proud of, not as a 
dole to be ashamed of and kept secret. 

In many of the endowments with which we are at pteaeat 
dealing, a special desire is indicated to advance the poor. Such 
a desire is, no doubt, to be respected, and so far as possible carried 
out. But it is not fairly and rightly carried out by permitting 
trustees, however conscientious, to select at their discretion the 
recipients of the bounty. This will too often result, as our Secretary 
and Assistant Commissioner have pointed out, in the success of 
influence or accident or importunity. Besides, the founders of 
bursaries of this kind must not be presumed to have desired the 
advancement of the poor as poor, but only of such as would really 
profit by the higher education. The true way, therefore, to ac- 
uomplish the object which the founders must be held to have 
had in view, is to give a large proportion of these bursaries to be 
competed for among the children in the Public Schools, the ex- 
amination to be on subjects taught iu these schools. Children 
not at these schools might be admitted to the competition on their 
parents satisfying the School Board or other authorities that tliey 
could not aSbrd the expenses of education. Social causes would 
operate to prevent these bursaries being competed for save by 
those to whom such aid was a matter of importance ; and thus 
preferences to poverty would receive fair and sufficient effect, 
especially now, when no child is left without the opportunity of 

L obtaining Elementary instruction. If our Assistant Commissioner FMling te 
has rightly gauged the general feeling in Glasgow, the '" "' 
that important city are already prepared to take the lead in making reprewnied 
such reforms as are here indicated. If the enlightened spirit of 
Qlaegow were to push on a thorough reform of the abuses in her 
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own endowments, the other great cities in Scotland would not, we 
are sure, be long behind her iu remedying thoBe which exist ■within 
their own precincts. With regard to the feeling in Glasgow, our 
Asaistant Commissioner aaya : — 

' The general feeling iu Glasgow, then, seems to be that the time has 

arrived for jiuabing the application of these cDdowmenta a step forward ; 
and that, while we innst, in comphance with the will ot the foondera, 
keep them for the nse ot the poor, we may ao apply them as to benefit a 
larger mass of individuals than they benefited before, and to beneRt them 
in a higher degree.' 

There la a class of bursaries, attached mainly to the laiger 
Burgh Schools, for the purpose of sending boys to the Universities. 
These are not numerous, are mostly given by competition, and, in 
the opinion of the Assistant Commissioners, 1864 (from which 
we see no reason to dissent), ' have proved of undoubted service in 
promoting the education of deserving students.' 

AiivinUgpBto The organization of a system of open bursaries from the Ele- 
ft^m ibl'i^To- mentary to the Secondary Schools, and then onwards through the 
- course of Secondary instruction, would prove, we are persuaded, a 
gain to the community which it is difficult to estimate too highly, 
and to no section of the community more than to the able and 
hard-working poor. The funds available for this object are 
greater than is commonly supposed, aa may be seen by a perusal 
of the AppendLt to this Report, Vol, II,, especially now that the 
Education Act has left trustees more free than formerly to con- 
sider the claims of Higher instruction in disposing of the funds 
in their possession. By means of such a system, a Buccesaion 
of meritorious scholars, many of them from the very poorest 
dftsses, would lie drafted year by year from the Elementary 
Schools, through the Secondary, to the Universities. The bur- 
saries being all open to competition, would be regarded as the 
great prizes connected with the Public Schools. They would 
stimulate the education of the whole of Scotland in the same 
manner as, but to a much greater extent than, the buraary com- 
petition at the Aberdeen University stimulates the education of 
the three north-eastern counties. 
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Undkr the name ' Gteneral Endowments ' we include all those not 2^^ 
appropriated to any particular institution. Some of these are dsOned. 
confined to certain counties or parishes; others are free from 
local restriction. 

Of the former, the beat known and most important is the D'ck Deqiui 
Dick Bequeat.t 

The purpose of the testator, James Dick, Esq., who died in 
1828, was 'to add to the present very trifling salaries' of the 
parish schoolma-sters in his native county, Moray, and in the 
neighbouring counties, Banff and Aberdeen. 

But he expressly laid down ndes that this should be done so 
aa 'not in any manner to relieve the heritors or other pei'sons from 
their legal obligations to support parochial schoolmasters, op to 
diminish the extent of such support ; ' and ' in such manner as 
shall seein most likely to eucourf^e active schoolmasters, and 
gradually to elevate the literary character of the parochial school- 
masters and schools.' And more particularly he desired his 
Trustees ' to pay great attention to the qualifications and dili- 
gence of the several parochial schoolmasters for and in superin- 
tending the education of students in King's and Marischal 
Colleges during the intervals between the sessions thereof, apd 
for and in preparing youths for the said Colleges.' 

This purpose and these injunctions of the founder, his Trustees 
have kept steadily in view, with great success. The average 
total remuneration of the parish schoolmasters who share in the 
Bequest has increased from X55, 12s. 44 in 1833, to £134, 
Os. 4d. from local sources, or including Parliamentary grants to 
£156, in 1873. The average accommodation of their houses 
also has been enlarged, at the expense of the heritors, from 
three rooms to six. This enables some of them further to add 
to their emoluments by receiving boarders from the towns, who 
are trained in the parish schools to the age of 15 or 16, and 
are then sent direct to tho Univei-sity. With such advantages, 
the general standard of attainments and efGciency has been raised 
higher among the teachers of elementary schools in these three 
north-eastern counties than in the rest of Scotland.? They are 
all University men, and, with very few exceptions, graduates in 
* for ft condEe (Mlenieiit of Uims Turioiu BequMlii, Me Appaadix. VoL L 
Efidraoa, H170>«263. t lb. S73. 
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Arts ; a considerable proportion of them also are licentiates in 
Theology; and the (qualification reqoii'ed for sharing in this 
Bequest is said to be higher than the M.A. degree of Aberdeen, 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools for the district, Mr. Kerr, 
being aaked, ' Do you think the effect of the (Dick and Milne) 
bequests has been to provide for these counties teachers of a 
higher standard of educational acquirements?' replies, 'There 
is nothing more certain than that. Out of the 150 teachers in 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, at least 130 are Masters of Arts. 
You will find that nowhere else in Scotland. . . . Elsewhere 
in Scotland you will not find one in fifty.'* 

The Uteraiy character of the schools, too, has been raised. 
' There are comparatively few schools,' says Mr. Kerr, * in Aber- 
deen, Banff, and Moray, in which the higher branches are not 
well taught. Latin is taught in almost all ; Greek in a consider- 
able number, and in some very well ; and the parish school- 
master does, in point of fact, train his boys up to the point of 
going straight to the University. In many cases the boy takes 
a quarter or half a year in the Old Town Grammar School or in 
the New Town Grammar School, to give point and direction to 
his work before entering on the bursary competition in Aberdeen ; 
but a great many go straight from the Parish School to the Uni- 
versity, and carry off buraariea. At all events the foundation, 
the solid work, has been done in the Pariah School' 

There has been a marked increase in the proportion of pupils 
learning the higher branches. Since 1833 the percent^e of 
those learning Latin has risen from i'Q to '7*6 ; Greek, 0*7 
to 1-5; Mathematics, 26 to 4:5 ; and French, which forty 
years ^o was hardly taught at all, is now learned by 2*3 per 
cent Nor does this higher teaching by parish schoolmasters 
prevent their giving equal attention to the elementary subjects. 
' I believe that was the case,' says Mr. Kerr, ' before Government 
grants came in ; but as a considerable portion of their income 
depends on the receipt of the Government giant, and as that 
provides thoroughly for the efficiency of the lower branches, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the Parish Schools of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Moray wiU, even in the lower branches, compete with 
any other schools in the country.' 

The acknowledged excellence of the schools, especially in the 
higher subjects, is due no doubt partly to their close connection 
with the University of Aberdeen, by numerous bursaries, as well 
as by these graduate teachers. But, without the improved salaries, 
few graduates would have cared to sen'C in country parish schools 
* Eridenee, 1001-1016. 
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and without such teachers the huraaries would hardly bring up 
country lads sufficiently prepared to attend the University clasaea. 

Thus the steady flow of youthful ability from the country schools 
in this part of Scotland to the University, and from the Univer- 
sity to the learned professions, including that of parish school- 
master, is in great measure owing to the bounty of Mr. Dick, 
and to the judicious administration of this endowment. 'I do 
not think any fund,' says Mr. Kerr, ' haa done so much good. I 
know no fund that has produced a shilling's worth for a shilling 
so fully as the Dick Bequest.' 

The annual income is nearly £5000. Of the 15ti parish 
schools of these counties, all but twenty-one take some share, 
but in amounts varying with the degree in which the teachers 
satisfy the conditions kid down by the founder. The power 
which the Trustees exercise under the terms of the trust deed, 
' to increase, diminish, or altogether to diacontinue the salary 
or allowance to be from time to time made to all or any,' is 
found to have an excellent effect in stimulating teachers to 
attain and to retain the highest rate, not for the mere money 
value, but as a mark of honourable distinction. The most 
characteristic feature of the management is the unequal and 
variable distribution — ' That payments are graduated according 
to merit, and may change every year.' • The lowest amount 
received by a teacher from the Betjuest in 1873 was £23, 
8a, 5d., the average £32, 18a. 6d., the highest £49, 128, 9d. 

For further general information oa to the principles on which 
the fund is administered, we refer to the statement drawn up by 
onr Secretary, Mr. S, S. Laurie, who has acted as Visitor since 
1856, and to the oral evidence.t But it may he well to invite 
special attention to certain recent changes in the regulations, 
adopted with a view to enforce the founder's purpose, under tiie 
new conditions of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. 

As all new public schools will be upon an equal footing with 
the old parochial schools, the total number of teachers legally 
qiialitied to profit by the Dick Bequest will probably be more 
than doubled,J Under these circumatances, lest the ratepayers, 
who now stand in place of the heritors, should be tempted to 
avail themselves of this fund to diminish the extent of their 
support, the Trustees have resolved that no newly-appointed 
teacher shall receive aid from the Dick Bequest, unless his salary 
from the School Board (over and above the whole of the achool 
fees) be at least £80, with a bouse and garden of the value of 
£10, or money compensation to the same amount. And, from 
• ErideDO^B^D. f W.;25a-it73 j 1172-lOlS; 8170-S263. I «. B2i9 lud 0711 
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^^B this miniiuiim of £80 to a maximuin of £105, every increase 

^^H of salary given by the School Board will strengthen the master's 

^^H claim for assistance from the fund. Since this regulation was 

^^H made, there have heen thirty changes of incumbency in schools ; 

^^H all have complied with the new minimum requirement as to 

^^B salary; one school has been discontinued. 

^^M Again, since the Education Act has made other provision for 

^^H paying the fees of poor scholars, and for compelling the attendance 

^^M of all children of school age, the credit allowed for taking ' gratis 

^^M scholars ' is entirely withdrawn, and the marks for ' number of 

^^H scholars enrolled' are reduced by 20 per cent., while, on the 

^^B other hand, the marks for 'scholarship' are increased by 50 per 

^^H cent., and the marks for 'higher branches' by 200 per cent 
^^m Under the founder's will, the Trustees possess the power thus 

^^M to adapt their rules to the change of times, and their past ad- 

^^B ministration gives us confidence that they will continue to do so 

^^ft with sound judgment. We may suggest for their consideration, 

^^1 that the nde requiring the whole of the fees to be paid to the 

^^H schoolmaster should be regarded as open to modiEcation in any 

^^H case where a School Board may think it right to have a large 

^^M school, with more than one master, and to give an aasistant- 

^^H master an interest in the fees. Experience of the new Education 

^^H Act and of the Code in their actual working will point the way 

^^H to other such adjustments, and to such modifications of the ezist- 

^^H ing rules as may be necessary in order to give full effect to the 

^^M purposes of the Trust under existing circumstances. 
^^M But as regards the geneml principles on which the Dick Be- 

^^H quest is administered, we have no change to recommend. The 

^^H income is not more than can be spent with advantage in the 

^^1 counties and in the class of schools for which it was intended. 

^^H On the contrary, we are of opinion (especially as the number of 

^^H schools eligible is increasing under the Education Act), that were 

^^M the fund spread over a larger district, — being divided into smaller 

^^H sums, — the result would be less satisfactory ; and to centralize it 

^^M in a few schools, set apart for secondary education, would be to 

^^M depart from the chosen purpose of the founder. As it is, the work- 

^^^ ing of this endowment affords a good example of what might be 
done for country schools, were means available, in other districts. 

Miina B^MBrt. The Milne Bequest is confined to the single county of Aberdeen, 

taud one parish in Kincardine, The founder. Dr. Jlilne, President 
of the Medical Board at Bombay, died in 1841. The net annual 
income of the Trust will soon exceed £2000.* 
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The objects that Dr. Milne had in view differ but little from 

those of the Dick Bequest. In similar language he expresses his 
opinion that ' the pittance of salaiy in general bestowed on the 
parish schoohnasters of Scotland ' is too small to remunerate com- 
petent instructors, and that their situation should be improved, 
'because it will induce men of abilities aud of education to 
engage in such a task." And, in thu very words of the Dick 
Bequest, he declares his will that the income shall always be ap- 
plied ' in such manner as not in any way to relieve the heritors 
or other persons from their legal obligation to support parochial 
schoolmasters, or to diminish the extent of such support.' 

But Dr. Milne's Tnistees, it seems, are placed at some dis- 
advantage by his having bound them to deal out the fund to 
the most deserving parish schoohnasters in sums of X20 each. 
Of 114 schools eligible, 89 receive this simi. On the practical 
effect of this we think it right to quote the evidence of Mr. 
Kerr, whose official visits to Aberdeenshire schools give him 
special opportunities of forming an opinion : — 

' 963. What is your esperieace as to the admiaistratioD of that grant T 
— I don't think it is nearly so well administered as the Dick Bequest. If. 
is DOt so stimulative, inasmuch as, if my impression is correct, a. man who 
has once got on to the Mihie Beqaesl may within very wide limits fall 
considerably ebort of his beat without any danger of losing his grant, I 
believe that lately they have introduced a very salatary change, vie. cut- 
ting off certain teachers who fall below a certain class. This change 
was introduced some two or three years ago- The teachers are divided 
into five or six classes, and those who fall below a certain class were two 
or thre« years ago cut uff. That has had a very salutary effect. Anot her 
important change is, that while election to the bequest was very much 
a matter of canvassing till lately, they have introduced the custoui of 
patting the non-participating teachers — those who are not yet on the 
bequest — in the order of merit, and transferring these to the vacancies 
created by death in Iho participating list. So that yon have, to begin 
with, a certain stjmnlna to the teacher to rise as high as possible on the 
list of the non-participating, that he may receive the bequest as soon as 
It vacancy occurs. But my impression still is, that a Milne Bequest 
teacher, having once got it, may be tolerably content to do very much 
below bis best, and yet be snre of his money. It would certainly be sn im- 
provement to graduate the payment, as in the cose of the Dick Bequest." 

The Milne Trustees, however, have not power, as the Dick 
Trustees have, to graduate the allowance, but only to give or not 
give £20, Under an invariable rule of equal distribution, they 
can neither recognise, by larger grants, a higlier degree of merit, 
nor mark their sense of negligence and falling off by any penalty 
short of entirely withdrawing the grant, which has been done in 
only three cases of ■ gross IneMciency.' We recommend that this 
restriction should be removed. 
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Every teacher receiving the £20 is bound, in return, ' to educate, 
without fee, twenty-five poor children who could not otherwiae 
provide the means of paying for their education ; ' and, in fact, 
hitherto a somewhat larger number have been bo instnicted with- 
out fees. 

But, under the new Education Act, it is a duty of the Parochial 
Board to pay the fees for all such poor children, and thus there 
will be, strictly, none ' who could not otherwise provide the means 
of paying ' for their elementary education. 

Under these circumstances, and having regard to Dr. Milne'a 
express instruction ' not to relieve the heritors or other persons 
from their legal obligation,' the Trustees have resolved to leave 
the parents or Parochial Boards to pay the fees of poor children 
for elementary education, and to apply the Bequest only for teach- 
ing gratuitously the higher branches. ' Thus,' they say, ' children, 
who in other circumstances could not have passed beyond the 
statutory educational requirements, will have the means of acquir- 
ing a liberal education placed within their reach. On the other 
hand, teachers, whom the testator specially desired to benefit, will 
receive the allowance from the Bequest for teaching gratuitously 
the liigher branches, in addition to the fees collected by the School 
Boards for the elementary instruction of the pupils. In sliort, the 
Bequest will be instrumental in increasing the quantity and quality 
of the education available to the poor, and in improving the 
position of schoolmasters, without assuming the duties of those 
responsible by law, or relieving them of their legal obligations." 

This course of action appears to us consistent with the general 
purpose of the founder, and mth the regulations approved by the 
Court of Session, directing the selection of teachers to be made 
partly with respect to ' the extent of the acquirements of the 
scholars in bi-anches not elementary, and the numbers learning 
those branches.' To exclude such scholars from gratuitous in- 
struction because it is not elementaiy, would be to place too 
narrow a construction on the words * poor children.' Many who 
are not too poor to pay for elementary instruction are too poor 
to pay for higher instruction, which generally implies remaining 
longer at school To forego their earnings for another year or 
two requires an effort on the part of parents which may well be 
encouraged by remission of the fees. The Idrk-sessions, therefore, 
in whom the trust deed vests the selection, or any other persons 
made responsible, should admit to the benefits of higher instruc- 
tion without fees all those children who, in the testator's words, 
' could not otherwise provide the means of paying for their educa- 
tion ' beyond the elements. Where there are fewer than twenty- 
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five deserving applicants, the teachers should not he obliged to 
tnake np the number ; and where there are more than twenty-five, 
ft preference should be given to those who have shown moat in- 
dustry and merit, aa reported by the teacher and by the Milne 
Trust Inspector, and as tested by the standards passed before the 
Oovermnent Inspector. Thus the number in the school will be 
increased, the fees of the teacher will be augmented, and the 
standard will be raised both by the prolonged education of those 
actually selected, and by the stimulus to industry and good conduct 
in those who aspire to remain longer at school Emulation of one 
.school with another in Aberdeenshire will be sufficiently kept up 
by the University bursaries, as well as by the constant comparison 
which is instituted in the due administration of the Dick and 
Milne Bequests. 

The Philp Bequest* is confined to certain towns and parishes py, Bj_n«rt 
of Fife — namely, Kirkcaldy, Pathhead or Dunnikier (including 
Sinclairtown and Hauklymuir), linktown of Abbotshall, and 
Kinghom, with a discretionary power of admitting children 'from 
other towns and places in the neighbourhood.' The founder, 
Robert Philp, Esq. of Edenahead, who died in 1828, left property, 
the gross income from which now exceeds £3000 a year, for the 
purpose of educating in these districts ' that class of children who, 
from the poverty of their parents or guardians, are the most 
likely to be deprived of that blessing, the needy always to have 
the first claim, and care being taken that none who are in circum- 
stances to enable them to procure education to their children shall 
be admitted to the benefit.' These children were to be sent to 
the parish schools, and taught hy the parish schoolmasters, if 
sufficiently qualified. But hitherto the accommodation in the 
parish schools has been inadequate ; and in all the districts 
(except Kiughom) the Trustees have built schools, and maintain 
teachers of their own. 

The uumbere to be admitted from each place were at first 
limited by the founder; but in 1846, the funds having turned 
out to he considerably greater than he contemplated, an Act of 
Parliament was obtained, giving power to augment the number 
of children, to erect more schoolhouses, to appoint additional 
teachers, and to increase the salaries of the teachers, which had 
been limited to £10. 

The salaries of the principal teachers now vary from £87, 
with fees, to £169 ; and the Clerk to the trust states that 'a 
most thorough education is given in the elementary branches ; ' 

■ EridsDce, 71S5-T110. 
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such that ' many parents would be glad to send their children, 
and pay fees' Mr. Fhilp expressly directed that this should be 
allowed, if the Governors think fit; but, except the Kinghom 
School, where it is allowed, their schools have always been full 
without such admissions. 

As there are no fees, there can be no Parliamentary grant ; and 
there is no Government inspection, nor, indeed, any inspection 
at all, except that the Governors and managers occasionally 
visit the schools. The founder, however, having recommended 
' examination of the different schools to be as frequently as con- 
venient,' each school is publicly examined once a year, and any 
one who chooses may attend. 

Thus the working of the Bequest at present is to provide for 
some 600 children (out of a total number of between 3000 and 
4000 of a school age in the district) the elementary education 
which otherwise would be provided by the School Board, tc^ether 
with clothes to the value of SOs. yeai'ly, — a statutory siun which, 
in practice, is slightly exceeded. No attempt is made to teach 
the higher branches. 

It does not appear that there is any public complaint against 
this administration of the fund, but some suggestions were made 
to us for its better application. The Clerk to the trust drew our 
attention to what he regarded as a violation both of the trust 
deed and of the Act of Parliament, in the refusal of the Board 
to ' pay the children, on leaving school, or their parents and 
g:uardians for their behoof, a sum between two pounds and five 
pounds, or whatever more the fund will afford, the better to 
enable them to begin the world.' At first this was done, and 
some children received more than £20 each, which probably 
was beyond the testator's intention. Afterwards the Act of 
Parliament limited the sum to £5. Now nothing at all is given. 
To give an equal s\ua to all, as formerly, or none to any, as now, 
is alike at vai-iauee with the will of the founder, who says that 
'children not behaving as they should shall receive nothing at leav- 
ing school, or at least l«ss, as the managers shall think proper ; 
those, on the other hand, who distinguish themselves by good con-, 
duct and proficiency, to receive more, in proportion to their merit.' 
Since Mr. Philp has also expressed his opinion that ' the frequent 
examination of the scholars in all the districts will have a very 
favourable influence, by exciting in tliem a spirit of emulation, 
and it is likely to have a similar effect on the teachers,' these 
grants might properly be made to depend at least partly on pro- 
ficiency displayed under examination. If tliis were done, it 
might be well to remove the limitation to £5, inti-oduced by Act 
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of Parliament, the founder having distinctly contemplated larger 
Slims if the funds snfBced. It would be in accordance with his 
purpose, if not within the tetter of the trust deed, to establish 
bursaries, to be held at the Philp Schools or at other schools, 
to assist the more industrious and proficient to continue their 
education, in order ' the better to enable them to begin the world,' 
Although he directed that the children should be tauglit ' to read 
English, writing, and arithmetic,' there is nothing in the deed 
prohibitory of higher education ; indeed, the express permission to 
remain till they are fifteen years of age seems to imply some 
more advanced instruction. 

It was further suggested to us that some of the funds might 
be used for higher education in the district, on the ground 
that elementary education will be provided by the Education 
Act, and the foimder did not contemplate that his funds were 
to be used simply in lessening the rates in the district, hut 
rather to assist parents who could not otherwise provide educa- 
tion for their children. In the words of the deed, care is to be 
taken that ' none who are in circumstances to enable them to 
procure education for their children shall be admitted to the 
benefit,' The witness thought Uiat, according to the strict inter- 
pretation of these words, * none are entitled to be educated at the 
Fhilp Schools unless those who are certified by the Education 
Board to he children of parents who must be supporled educa- 
tionally by the Parochial Board," But if this be the true con- 
struction, it should also be borne in mind that such children are 
in circumstances to procure education from the Parochial Board ; 
and, in strictness, the Parochial Board have no more right to pass 
them on to the Philp Trustees than the Philp Trustees have to 
send them back to tlie Parochial Board. 

Having regard to botti tliese considerations, we are of opinion 
that gratuitous elementary education should be confined to a 
much smaller number of cliildren than at present, carefully 
selecteil by the School Board. It would be showing small 
respect for the founder's desire to assist poor children, and little 
gratitude for the past, if the whole of the fund so liberally 
bestowed by him (producing a hirger income than the Miln e 
Bequest, and applicable to a smaller district) should in future 
go chiefly to relieve the ratepayers from the obligation thrown 
on other districts by the Education Act, and should provide poor 
children with no more tliau the elementaiy education to which they 
are by law entitled, and thirty sMUings a year for clothes. We 
therefore recommend that, for the most part, the fees for element- 
ary education of poor children be paid in this district, as else- 
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where, by the parents or by the Parochial Board, and that at least a 
good share of the Philp Fund be apphed to their higher education. 

We were assured thut ' the Governors as a body would be very 
much inclined to do what they could to promote education of 
a higher class in Kirkcaldy ;' and it was suggested to us that it 
would be well if a grant could be made from the fund towards 
the salary of a technical teacher to take evening classes. It ap- 
peared, however, that such classes in Kirkcaldy have not hitherto 
been successful. As between this and other forms of higher 
education, the Governors, four of whom are also members of the 
School Board, have good opportunities to judge what is best. But 
we are decidedly of opinion that something more than mere ele- 
mentary education should be undertaken. Funds for this might 
be obtained at once by limiting the numbers who receive gratuitous 
education and clothing, and applying the money so economized 
in bursaries, to enable the move promising boys to continue their 
studies. The schools and teachers might forthwith be transferred 
to the School Boards, the poor children being still sent to them 
at the expense of the Philp Trust This would be in accordance 
with the original intention of the founder, who expressly appointa 
' the cliildren to be sent to the respective parish schools situated 
within the district where they reside, and taught by the parish 
Bcboolmaster of the foresaid places, if he is a person sufficiently 
quah&ed.' Mr. Philp further directs that, if the mant^rs 
appoint teachers of their own, and consider that they are able 
to teach a greater number of scholars than those they may have 
occasion to teach under the trust, they are ' to teach other scholars, 
to be paid for in the usual way by their parents or guardians.' 
We are of opinion that it would be well for the poor children 
thus to mix with others paying fees. The distinctive dress might 
be discontinued. The schools would come under Government in- 
spection, and would receive a Parliamentary grant in proportion to 
the fees paid and the efficiency of the teaching. The Trustees might 
give a grant in aid of the teacher's salary, and might lay down 
rules (as in the case of the Dick and Milne Trusts) that it should 
be in addition to a proper salarj- to be provided by the School 
Board, and in respect of poor children i-eceiving chiefly higher 
education. Some such arrangement, under the present powers 
of the Trustees, would at once give more effect to the founder's 
intentions, and add greatly to the usefulness of the trust, which, 
BS at present administered, is not producing resiilts in proportion 
to the income. 

But we are disposed to recommend a further change, which 
requires the assistance of the Legislature. Of the present annual 
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expenditure, somewhat less than £1000 is applied for teacher^ 
ealaries, and somewhat more than £1000 for clothing. Of the 
former sum, £500 might be reserved by the Trustees in aid of 
the salaries of the teachers of elementary schools in the original 
parishes, to be paid to them in respect of poor children receiv- 
ing instruction in the higher subjects taught there. Another 
£500 might be reserved for teachers in a higher school at Kirk- 
caldy, in respect of children from the same districts reported to be 
qualified to proSt by prolonging their education. If power were 
obtained to discontinue the clothing, this would leave a further 
amount of aboat £1000 available, which might be applied to 
encourage by bursaries the higher education {at Kirkcaldy, or 
under competent teachers elsewhere) of children who have passed 
the aixth standard, both from these districts and, in the words of 
the trust deed, ' from other towns or places in tlie neighbourhood, 
at the discretion of the governors and managers.' Or the same 
sum might be spent in aiding more directly the salaries of the 
best teachers in the country schools. Thus the Philp Bequest 
might provide for Fifeshire some of those advantages which the 
north-eastern counties derive from the Dick and Milne Bequests. 
If any new powers are given to the Philp Trustees, it would 
be well to include feuing powers, which woiUd increase the value 
of their estate. 

The Ferguson Bequest,' which we have next to mention, is 
confined, ' in the first instance,' to the south-western counties, 
Ayr, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, I^nark, Renfrew, and Dimibarton,t 
— a district including Glasgow, and containing a population by 
the last census of 1,322,641, or considei-ably more than one-third 
of the population of Scotland. The Trustees have power ' there- 
after ' to extend the application to other counties in Scotland. 

The founder, Mr. John Ferguson of Irvine, Ayrshire, who 
died in 1856, left to public purposes in all a sum approaching 
half-a-raillion pounds sterling. Among other legacies, one of 
£50,000 was for such charitable, educational, and benevolent 
societies and institutions as hJs Trustees should select. In the 
exercise of this discretion, they have applied about £14,000 for 
the encouragement of higher learning in Scotland, by the institu- 
tion of the Ferguson Scholarships, but witii power reserved to 
appropriate the money otherwise if the scheme does not aucceed.t 
These scholarships are six in number, of the value of £80 each, 
and held for two years. One is given by competition annually 

' Thb, being t, ' OeatnL' ■> wall M • ' Mixed BeqaeM,' cui be diwlt wltb moct oo&- 
reafdiitly in the present afaipter, 
t Brl^oe, 69S6-T184. t O. 69aG-G9, kad 7073-81. 
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for claasics, one for mathematics, and one for mental phi 
sophy, including logic, metaphysics, and ethics. Their effect i 
promoting and rewarding a high standard of attainment in these 
studies has been most satisfactory. 

The residue of the estate, amounting to .£375,857, la. 6d., 
forms the Fei^uaon Bequest Fund, 

The annual income of this fufld, about £16,000, is applicabl 
in the counties already named, ' towards the maintenance i 
promotion of religious ordinances, and education, and missioi 
operations." 

The means to this end are to be, payments for the erecti 
or support of churches end schools ; or in supplement of I 
stipends of ministers ; or towards salaries of religio 
and of teacher.'* of schools ; or towards forming and maintaining 
public libraries. But the churches and schools and ministers 
must belong to or be in connection with the Established, the 
Free, the United Pi-esbyterian, the Keformed Presbyterian, or the ■ 
Congregational or Independent Church ; and the missionaries, 
schools, and libraries must be under the superintendence or man- 
agement of members in full communion with one or other of the 
said five Churches. Parish churches and parish schools are ex- 
cluded, as being otherwise supported. The Trustees represent the 
five Churches in the following proportions ; — 
Three, Established Church. 
Four, Free Church. 
Four, United Presbyterian. 
One, Reformed. 
(hie, Congregational. 
The present Trustees are all laymen. 

This Bequest is only in part educational ; and the portion appli- 
cable to promotion of religious ordinances and missionary opera- 
tions, by church-building, supplementing the stipends of ministers, 
and paying the salaries of missionaries, is outside the limits of 
our inquiry. Libraries have been r^arded by the Trustees as 
educational. In endeavouring to ascertain what part of this 
large fund may be supposed to be within the scope of our Com- 
mission, we are met with the difficulty that the testator has left 
this undefined, ' declaring that the application and appropriation 
of the trust funds should be entirely at the option and discretion 
of the quorum of his said Trustees as to the proportions thereof 
to be applied to the said several objects.' Nor have the Trustees 
permanently appropriated any portion of the income. Their 
Secretary considered that ' if they had given £5 a year to educa- 
tion, they would be quite within their discretionary power ; ' and 
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it follows that they would be acting equally within their powere if 
they gave £5 a year to religious ordinances and missionary opera- 
tions. Practically they have given about four-hftha of the income 
to Church and missionary puqtoses, and about oue-fifth to educa- 
tion and libraries. At lirst a lai^er share — in one year as much 
03 £'4650 — ^was given to education, the policy being to provide 
good schoolhonses ; but for tlie last tbree years, in anticipation 
of a School Act, they have not aided in building a single school 
Last year the expenditure for education was only £2600, entirely 
in aid of salaries, for libraries £118, and for religious objects 
£13,050. The Trustees, at their annual meetings, have hitherto 
given to applications for aid to ministers' stipends and missionary 
salaries a certain priority over applications in behalf of schools. 
For this preference they assigned two reasons. 'Most of the 
original Trustees knew from Mr. Ferguson personally that it waa 
chiefly the aiding of ministers that ho had in view ; ' and ' they 
considered it more likely that attention would be paid otherwise 
to education generally than to the other objects.' 

It appears, however, that they consider themselves perfectly 
free, in altered circumstances, to take au altered view, and to 
assign larger or smaller sums, accordingly, to the several purposes 
of the trust. The distribution hitherto seems to have been in 
great measure determined by the number of applicants. In 
the case of libraries, grants were made to all who would 
comply with certain rules,— that a good bookcase and a paid 
librarian sliould be provided'; that a sum eijual to the grant 
should be spent on books from local funds ; and that the con- 
stitution of the library should provide for its being under the 
management of members of certain Churches. This last limita- 
tion, imposed by the founder's will, has been found in practice 
entirely to exclude applications from Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, 
and all the other large towns. Denominational libraries did not 
exist; and a grant of £5 or £10 a year was not enough to induce 
any but the poorer places to found such institutions. Tlie total 
^M number called into being in fifteen years, by an expenditure of 
^1 £1357, is about fifty. The grants for building scbools have been 
^1 chiefly in the country ; but of the grants in aid of salary a fair 
^M proportion has been given to schoolmasters in the towns.. The 
H policy of tlie Trustees of late has been to supplement the smaller 
^m salaries; and when, from other sources, a teacher's remuneration 
^B reached a certain sum (latterly in Glasgow £120, and a less sum 
^H in country districts), the aid from the Ferguson Bequest ceased, 
^1 They Iiave made gmnt? in Glasgow to evening schools, but they 
^H have taken no initiative means to discover the localities in 
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wbicli such aid might be most useful. In the words of their 

Secretary, ' the Trustees have aided all applicants, but have done 
nothing more.' The grants have been chiefly in sums of £10. 
It has been the practice of the Trustees always to recommeod 
Government inspection, and if Uie Government Inspector should 
report badly of a school, to reduce or withdraw the grant. An 
annual account is made up of the distribution of the fund, and 
circulated among the Trustees; but since 1864 no report has 
been published, nor is it tlieir intention to publish any until 
they shall have seen the operation of the Education AcL They 
look forward to taking this into consideration during the winter 
of 1874-75. It is evident that there must be a x'ery consider- 
able change in their policy. Of 243 schools receiving aid, fully 
100 had been transferred to School Boards, or closed, before October 
1873. The Trustees hold that public schools take the place of 
parish schools, which were excluded by Mr. Ferguson's will, 
as being otherwise provided for. Indeed, it appears that they 
have decided, unless in very exceptional cases, not to continue 
aid to elementary schools at all, lest they should interfere with 
the Education Act, by maintaining a class of schools antagonifltic 
to it 

Thus their past educational policy is drawing to a close, and 
their new policy they have yet to consider. Their Secretory, 
Mr. Tait, placed in our hands a paper of suggestions, which had 
been read to the Trustees, but had not as yet been considered by 
them. It appeared to him that grants may properly be applied, 
' — '(!,) as hitherto (but throughout Scotland), in aiding teachers 
of elementary denominational, schools not transferred to School 
Boards; (2.) in aiding teachers of schools for teaching the higher 
branches, provided they be under denominational management ; 
(3.) in aiding teachers of the normal or training schools, which are 
likely to be conducted as hitherto by the Established Church and 
the Free Church. He holds that both in the nonnal and superior 
schools much good can be done by the trust, but that, in order 
to qualify public higher schools to receive the grants, it would be 
uecessar)' to create a denominational management. 

The Ferguson Trustees, we think, did well, sixteen years ^o, 
when there was no sufficient provision for elementary education, 
in deciding to take up that department, and to help first the 
smaller and less wealthy schools. They are doing well now in 
withdrawing this aid, because other aid will be provided, and 
continued grants from this fund would tend to delay the trans- 
ference of denominational schools to School Boards, which it is the 
policy of the Education Act rather to promote. This seems to 
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be a valid objection to Mr. Tail's first suggestion to aid denojni- 
natioiial elemeotaiy schools in other couoLies. 

We approve of the proposal to supplement the salaiies of 
teachers in the higher schools. Nowhere is such lielp more 
needed ; no other part of the educational system of Scotland 
suffers so much from want of liberal endowment. But we cannot 
think it desirable that these higher schools should be placed under 
denominational management, for no other reason than to qualify 
them to receive aid from a denominational fund. So far as such 
an arrangement had any reality, it would tend to create embar- 
rassments ; so far as it might be fictitious, it would be unworthy 
of adoption. Public school authorities, however needy, could not 
with decency resort to such means of obtaining aid. And to 
begin encouraging denominational aa against public higher schools, 
would be liable to even more objection than to continue the old 
policy of aid to denominational elementary schoob, which the 
Trustees seem inclined to abandon. 

It need hardly be observed, that similar objections apply to 
fostering denominational libraries. 

How can these dif&culties, arising from the nature of the trust 
deed, be removed ? Wa think there is an obvious answer. 
Public authority can be invoked so far to relax the letter of the 
deed as to allow of aid being given, at the discretion of the 
Trustees, not to churches and missions, nor even to schools, of 
forbidden denominations, but to schools or libraries, which, in com- 
pliance with public policy or common us^e, are divested of all 
denominational character. 

It may be objected, no doubt, that the trust deed is recent, 
and expressly denominational. But to such objections it may 
be replied tlwt, twenty years having elapsed since the founder's 
death, there has been a change in the whole system of school 
management, which would presumably have altered his views 
as it has altered those of his trustees; that his own inclina- 
tion, as manifested by the admission of five Churches to share 
his bounty, was rather towards comprehension than towards 
exclusion ; that the members of other Churches, or of no Church, 
in any School Board in Scotland, will be but an inconsiderable 
minority aa compared with the members of the five Churches 
approved ; and above all, that his own Trustees, being themselves 
a strictly denominational body, with denominational suecesttion 
after his own mind, would still retain absolute discretion to witli- 
bold assistance from any public school or library whose manage- 
ment at any time may not obtain their free approval. 

These considerations, of counie, would not justify the Trustees 
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in departing from the letter of the trust deed as it stands, bot 
woald amply warrant them, we think, in applying to any execu- 
tive authority duly empowered by the Legislature for the re- 
quisite enlargemeut of tlieir discretion. This proposal has not 
yet been considered by the Trustees as a body, but those who 
conferred with us saw no objection to additional powers being 
given, leaving it to the discretion of the Trustees to exercise 
them. 

Supposing this to be done, ample scope will easily be found, 
even within the limit of the six counties, for spending a larger 
sum than has hitherto been applied from this trust to purposes 
of education. 

The Trustees are not bound to wait, as they have done, for appli- 
cations, and distribute their aid in small grants to most of those 
who apply. Such a method was perhaps convenient in dealing 
with the poorer and more numerous elementary schools ; but if 
they undertake to augment the salaries of lugher teachers, the 
sum appropriated to each school should be much larger, and in 
the choice of schools to receive aid the Trustees themselves should 
take .1 vigorous initiative. 

The oldest higher schools of the counties which Mr. Ferguson 
wished first to benefit at present depend almost entirely on 
fees. Ayr Academy hasonly £230 ayear; Lanark Burgh Schocd 
has £4.0 from the town, and no other endowment ; Renfrew 
Grammar School, £141; Dumbarton Burgh Academy, £100 
from the town, no other endowment ; Kirkcudbright Academy, 
£195 from the town. Wigtownshire seems never to have had a 
higher school, until one was founded quite recently near Newton- 
Stewart. At Ir\-ine (where Mr. Ferguson resided), the Academy 
was well endowed with lauds by James vi., but the revenues have 
disappeared, and there is now only £115 a year from the burgh. 
King James' Grammar School at Paisley was similarly endowed 
with lands, on which part of the town is built, the Town Council 
paj-iiig to the school only the original annual value, 300 pounds 
Scots. Kilmarnock Academy has no endowment whatsoever. 

As a general rule, one condition of giving aid should be that 
an equal sum should be locally contributed. By insisting on this 
and on adequate fees, and by making liberal grants, the Ferguson 
Trustees might do much for the promotion of higher education, 
which they would be free to assist in public schools, the denomi- 
national restriction being once removed, entirely at their own dis- 
cretion. We trust that, under these circumstances, they would see 
their way to devotiug in future to education, or, at all events, to 
education and libraries jointly, a much larger proportion than 



one-fifth, as hitherto, of their total income. Without forgetting 
that under the terma of the trust deed a large discretion ia 
allowed to them on this point, we may express an opinion that 
the equitable claims of education are Btrong for a third part of 
the income. But even five thousand a year from the Ferguson 
Bequest, met by five thousand a year from local sources, and 
eeononiically and judiciously administered, would suflice so to 
equip the burgh schools througliout these counties, that they 
should afford as good an example of higher education in towns as 
the Aberdeenshire schools furnish of elementary and higher educa- 
tion in rural districts. 



The largest fund in Scotland applicable to educational purposes s. 
generally, that is, without restriction to any particular institution q 
or locality, is that of the Society for Propagating Christian Know- K 
ledge.* 

Their total property may be valued at about £200,000, ac- 
cumulated, since their incorporation in 1709, from subscriptions, 
donations, and legacies, and greatly increased by judicious invest- 
ments in land. Their annual income is about £6000. Except 
a few hundred pounds a year, appropriated by the donors to par- 
ticular schools or churches, the whole of this revenue and capital 
is at the disposal of the Society, under the terms of their letters 
patent 

Under the first letters from Queen Anne, the funds are appli- 
cable ' towards the farther promoting of Christian Icnowledge, and 
the increase of piety and virtue within Scotlaud, especially in the 
Highlands, islands, and remote comers thereof, where error, 
idolatry, superstition, and ignorance do mostly abound, by reason 
of the laigeness of parishes and scarcity of schools ; ' and ' for 
propagating the same in popish and inhdel parts of the world.' 
To this end power is given ' to erect and maintain schools to 
teach to read, especially the Holy Scriptnres, and other good 
and pious books ; 09 also to teach writing, arithmetic, and such 
degree of knowledge, and to use such means for instructing 
the people in the Christtan Reformed religion as may be com- 
petent.' 

The funds were not to be accumulated beyond what would 
afford an income of £2000 a year. But in 1738, by secoud 
letters patent, this restriction was removed, and the Society was 
also further empowered 'to cause such of the children as they 
shall think fit to be instructed and bred up to husbandry, house- 

• ETidenee, 8390-8537. 
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wifery, or in trades and manufactures, or such like manual occu- 
pations as the Society shall think proper.' 

The Society has never erected any schools, but maintains or 
helps to maintain ordinary schools, mostly built by the proprietors, 
to the number at present of 180, and, under the second letters 
patent, 79 sewing schools. Almost all these schools are in the 
Higlilands. Between :£4000 and £6000 a year is spent on 
education of children, and between £100 and £800 on the 
teaching of adults, by missions and qvoad sacra churches. The 
missions were much more numerous before the Disruption ia 
1843, when many of the missionaries and the people of their 
Highland districts joined the Free Church. 

The Directors feel that the new Education Act has totally 
altered the position of the Society. Of tlieir 180 schools, many 
have already been transferred or superseded. Wherever the 
schools either are, or, in the opioion of the Society, ought to be 
taken upon the rates, they mean to withdraw the grants. And 
as the more necessitous Highland districts, in wliich their schools 
are chiefly to be found, can obtain extra Government grants by 
placing them upon the rates, they do. not doubt that this policy 
will relievo them very much, and liberate their funds for other 
purposes. 

What these purposes should be, is a question to which the 
Society have given some consideration, but which, awaiting ex- 
perience of the new Education Act, they have not finally decided. 
But, among. the strictly educational objects that they have in 
view, are the following : — 

1. To inspect, encourage, and improve the teaching of rettgioD 

in schools. 

2. To extend and multiply industrial female schools, where 

girls may learn not only sewing, but cooking, washing, 
and general housewifery. 

3. To employ ' occasional' teachers in the smaller hamlets, 

where there may chance to be at any time a sufBcient 
number of children of school age. 

4. To continue the provision hitherto made for superannuated 

teachers of the Society, male and female. 

The first of these intentions is under consideration as one of 
great importance, and has assumed a somewhat definite shape. 
The proposal is, that the Society should undertake to inspect and 
examine all rate schools that choose to affiliate themselves, in the 
Highlands, and it may he also in the Lowlands, and to give grants 
on the principle of the Dick Bequest, varying in amount accord- 
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ing to merit iu reli^oua teaching. That auch a procedure is in 
accordance with the Charters of the Society, there can be no 
doubt. On its practicability and usefulness, as compared with 
other modes of employing the funds, it is not easy to express an 
opinion until the project be furtlier developed. But one obstacle 
meets it at the outset, which ought to be removed. 

At the Disruption, in 1843, a majority of the Directors became 
Free Churchmen, and wished to retain in the service of the Society 
those teachers who, like themselves, had left the Established 
Church. 

The question, whether this was witliin their power, was tried 
in the Court of Session, and in 1846 judgment was given to the 
effect that grants could not be made to any teacher who did not 
belong to the Church of Scotland as by law established. Since 
that time, by the Parochial Schools Act of 1861, parish teachers 
have been relieved from the necessity of belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church; and by the Education (Scotland) Aut, 1872, the 
appointment of teachers in rate schools has been vested in School 
Boards popularly elected ; so that in Highland districts, where the 
Society hitherto has been most active, and where the Established 
Church is often in a minority, it is probable tljat many of the 
teachers of public schools will belong to the Free Church, But, 
notwithstanding the passing of these Acta, the Directors, on taking 
counsel's opinion recently, have been advised that they still can only 
give their grants to schools where the masters are members of the 
Established Church : should the successor in any case be a Free 
Churchman, the grant must be withdrawn. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to support by argument the recommendation which we have 
to make, that this restriction should be removed, at least so far as 
regards the schools by law supported from the rates. And we 
are of opinion that the Directors, as they seem to desire, should 
be equally free in selecting teachers for industrial schools and for 
' occasional ' schools. Both of these, if efficiently conducted, can 
hardly fail to he useful in the districts for which they are intended. 
Indeed, there is much to be said against a hasty withdrawal of 
the aid of the Society from the general education of the remoter 
parts of the country. How much such assistance was needed 
there is fully set forth in the Report of the Assistant Commia- 
sioners to the Education (Scotland) Commission, published in 
1868, on the Highland Districts. Special provision was made in 
the Education (Scotland) Act to meet their case, but the Board of 
Education for Scotland, in their First Report (1874), point out 
that this is insufficient. After quoting statistics from the detailed 
report of Professor Ramsay, they say : — 
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' It is thas evident that iq a large onmber of parishes in the Highlands 
and Ifllatidd the burilen imposed by the Educalioa Act is most oppres- 
Eive, and that, Duless exceptional arrangements be made in their favoor, 
it will be impossible for the School Boards to cairj ont the prortsions of 
the Kdacation Act in their integrity, or to provide a sufficient amoiiiit of 
accommodation iu public school available for all the children of school 
age resident in the parish for whose education efficient and anitable pro- 
TisioQ is not otherwise made.' 

Much more will this be impossible if great part of the present 
provision be suddenly withdrawn, So that, even if the Society 
should decide to devot« their efforts specially to the promotioQ of 
religious education, we consider that uuder their original charter 
they wUl be bound to distribute their funds, for the present at 
a.11 events, with special regard to the necessities of general as well 
as religious education in the Highlands and Islands, before ex- 
pending any considerable amouut upon religious inspection in the 
wealthier districts of the Lowlands.* 

The Education Committee of the Church of Scotland was 
fomied in 1824, to supplement the work of the Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge and the Parochial System. It 
has uuder its charge the Training Colleges of the Church. The 
schools under its chaiT>e, which numbered 305, are gradually- 
decreasing in number. The revenue of the Committee, being 
almost all annually subscribed, does not fall under our ccg- 
nizance. The capitalized Funds, exclusive of buildings connected 
with the Training Colleges, amounted in 1872 to X10,127, the 
interest of whicli is reserved for the maintenance of the Training 
Colleges. The Committee also holds a grant from the Bell 
Trustees, amounting to £4705 Government Stock. 

The Education Committee of the Free Chutcli have capitalized 
ilQSOO of tlieir legacies and subscriptions, and they have also the 
distribution of the proceeds from X7000 made over to the Gene- 
ral Trustees of the Free Church by the late Mr. D. M'Laren of 
Callander, to be invested, and the annual interest alone used ' for 
the benefit and aid of the Scheme of the Free Chureh of Scotland 
for increasing the means of education and reHgious instruction, 
particularly in the Highlands and Islands.' The income from 
this investment is paid, in sums varying from £5 to £15, to 
' deserving schoolmasters in rural districts.' The Free Church 
Tnistees also administer a sum of £14,000, gifted and bequeathed 
by Mr. M'T^aren, to be applied in aid of rural schools and 
students at colleges in connection with the Free Church. 
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E^arding these funds of the two Churches, we think it un- 
necessary to do more than place on record their amount and their 
present application. 

The last general Bequest we have to mention is a sum, now M»tii<»n 
amounting to £ 1 8,0 0, left in 1 8 5 9 by Lieutenant-Colonel Maclean ^""^ 
of Millport, Cumbrae, ' for the education of poor and deserving boya 
of the name of Maclean or Maclaine, of legitimate birth.' Each 
boy is to receive a Bible and £3 a year, for seven years, for his 
education in reading, writing, and arithemetic. The best boy 
each year is to receive a bursary of £25 for four years, 'to en- 
able him to prosecute his studies at any one of the Scottish 
Universities, and to qualify himself for a learned or scientific 
profession,' By a codicil, the testator ordains that ' boys only 
who spell their name Maclean, and not Maclaine,' shall be 
admitted, and directs that the surplus revenue shall accumulate 
for building a church in Glasgow. The money is to remain 
invested in consols till the year 1874, when, according to a 
delusion of the testator, the Government would be bound to 
bay consols at par. 

There are on the list at present twenty-five boys who spell 
their name as required. As they axe spread over all parts of 
Scotland, it is found impossible to ascertain whether they are 
actually educated, but the fee is paid by the Trustees usually to 
the schoolmaster, and the balance of the £3 to the parent. The 
applicants are not numerous. It does not appear that any 
bursary has yet been given. 

Evidently a fund so administered is in danger of running 
to waste. In attempting to suggest any improved applica- 
tion, we are met by the difficulty tliat if name preferences (as 
we elsewhere recommend) were abolished, there would remain 
nothing of the testator's puriiose except the education of poor 
and deserving boys. Perhaps the best way of still giving effect 
lis goodwill towards his own name would be to localize the 
endowment where there are most Macleans, namely, in North 
Argyllshire, including Mull. At Oban, for instance, if a local 
effort were made to provide a higher school, the Maclean Trustees 
might do much to eusure liberal remimeration to the masters, by 
undertaking to pay the fees for a certain number of deserving 
and industrious lads who could not otherwise obtain so good 
an education. Thus it would become practicable to make the 
continuance of the payment, as tlie testator directs, dependent on 
their satisfactory progress in their studies, and there would be a { 
fair prospect that out of the whole number one boy (possibly a 
Maclean, spelling his name so) might each year be found capahia 
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of proaecutiug his studies at the University, and therefore entitled 
to receive the X25 bursary. As the fund is at present admiDia- 
tered, it can hardly be expected that any boy will be found 
qnaliBed. 

If the Maclean Bequest were localized, as we have proposed, 
the present Trustees — the Magistrates of Gla^ow — might be 
empowered to delegate the maut^enient, or to hand over the 
Trusteeship, to a local body. 

Two other Bequests, — the Bell Residue Fund and tho Burnett 
Treatise Fund, — though not strictly General Endowments, may 
most conveniently be mentioned here. 

The tmst«e3 of Dr. Andrew Bell, the well-knowu founder of 
the Madras College and many other sciiools in Scotland, have 
in their hands a residue amounting to about £18,000.* Dr, 
Bell directed that this should be applied ' to the maintaining, 
carrying forward, and following up the system of education 
which he considered to have been introduced by him, according 
to circumstances and occasion, and the existing state of things ;" 
and he gave his trustees ' ample power to interpret his will in 
the most liberal manner cousistent with his views and objects,' 
and declared that ' their decision in all matters shall be final and 
conclusive, without reference or appeal to any tribunal what- 
ever.' 

The trustees have already given away large sums to different 
schools, bestowed in diflerent ways, but they have still to dispose 
of £18,000. The income from this sum, amounting to about 
£600, has been applied of late in small grants to schools in 
Orkney and Shetland and in the Highlands, where local efforta 
were made, and where there was poverty and destitution ; also 
in grants to female teachers employed by the Education Commit- 
tee of the Church of Scotland. 

But tho trustees are now of opinion that, owing to the legal 
provision made under the Education Act, there will be no further 
occasion for such grants, and therefore they made known to us 
their inclination to devote a part of their funds to endow a 
chair of Education in one of the Universities of Scotland. This 
they considered they had power to do of their own motion, but 
they desired to obtain some Parliamentary sanction and recog- 
nition of their proceedings. 

They suggested tliat ' the course of instruction might emhiaoe, 
first, the history of education ; secondly, its principles ; and 
thirdly, the methods of school organization, of discipline, and in- 
struction. And the Professor might, in connection with the last 
■ EfideuM, «U8-a&84. 
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bnnch, specially advert to the Madras system of education, and 
the aim and intention of Dr. Bell in devising and promoting it' 

The class, they expected, would consist of persons preparing 
themselves to take up the profession of teachers. Under the 
new Education Act, the number of such students resorting to 
the Universities will probably be increased, and they might he 
placed under the special supervision of the Professor of Education, 
who would illustrate his lectures, and train or test his pupils, by 
teaching in Normal or other schools, such as the Madras College 
at St. Andrews. 

Both Edinburgh and St. Andrews being desirous to accept the 
proposed endowment, the trustees afterwards applied to the Trea- 
sury for such a grant in aid as might make their funds sufficient 
for the establishment of a chair at each of the two Universitiea. 
In order to avoid causing delay, we thought it right to intimate 
to the trustees, for the information of Government, that we had 
not considered the question of the foundation of chairs of Educa- 
tion, hut that we could say at once that we saw no prospect of 
being able to recommend the application of any funds towards 
such foundations in addition to the funds which the Bell Trustees 
were prepared to provide. 

Since receiving this communication from us, the Bell Trusteea 
have appropriated the fund to the foundation of the two chairs. 

The Burnett Treatise Fund ia an instance of a bequest ful- BuhmU J 
filling the testator's purpose, and open to no objection ia other ' ' 
respects, but the amount of which has grown out of all propor- 
tion to the original design. 

Mr. John Burnett, merchant in Aberdeen, left the estate of 
Kinnadie to trustees, directing that two-thirds of the free rents 
should be applied for the sick and ^ed poor of Aberdeen ; or if 
they were otherwise provided for by legal assessment, then to 
the infirmary of Aberdeen. The remaining third, witli accruing 
interest, was to be invested for forty years, at the end of which 
time the accumulated fund was to be applied in two premiums, 
for the best and second best treatises (under conditions prescribed 
in the will) on the existence and attributes of the Deity. This 
accumulation and appropriation of one-third part of the rents 
was to be repeated every forty years for ever. 

By a decision of the Court of Session, the two-thirds are 
now paid aunually to the infirmary. The accumulations of the 
one-third were awarded as prizes, first in 1814, and again in 
1854, with strict attention to the testator's directions. On the 
latter occasion, no fewer than 208 essays were given in for 
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competition. The first premium of £18U0 was awarded by the 
judges to a treatise by the Rev. Robert Anchor Thompson, M.A., 
and the second premium of £680 to one by Principal Tulloch of 
St. Andrews. 

The factor for the Trust, who is also a trustee, writes oa 
follows : — 

'If no other application of the Fond can be anthoriied by Parliament 
or by the Conrt before the expiry of the next period in 1894, the amonnt 
of the two premiams will be very greatly larger than in 1654, when, as 
the judges took occasioo to notice, they were above the value of any 
other literary prize in Europe. 

' Speaking for myself ooly, I venture to express my opinion that a fand 
of such magnitude may he more beneGcially applied to carry out the main 
design and objects of the testator than in the way prescribed in his deed. 
The eminent men (Professor Baden Powell, Mr. Isaac Taylor, and Mr. 
Henry Rogers) who acted as judges at the last competition in 1854, 
took occasion to express in writing the conclusion to which tbey had 
come of the necessity for some change in this respect before the arrival of 
another period ; and they stated very strong reasons in support of this 
view.' 

In August 1872, at the end of the eighteenth year of the 
third period of forty years, the accumulations already amounted 
to nearly £3000, and the free income of the year was £242, 
158. 5d., from which it would seem that the amount available in 
1894 for the two prizes may probably exceed £10,000. 

Tliis sum being manifestly larger than should be given in two 
prizes, as on former occasions, we recommend that the Trustees 
should be empowered, without delay, to submit to some executive 
body duly authorized a scheme for the better application of the 
Fund. The amount of tlie premiums for which the founder has 
prescribed conditions might be reasonably limited, the intervals 
of time might be somewhat shortened, and minor prizes might 
be established, to be given from time to time as the fund might 
aETord for the encouragement of special studies iu natural 
theology, or in kindred subjects, such as the history of natural 
theology, the Iiistory of religion, Church history, or biblical 
criticism. It would be due to the liberal intentions of the 
founder that these prizes should be open to competitors from 
bU quarters, as far as possible on equal terms. 
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VHL— MIXED ENDOWMENTS— PARTLY CHAKITABLR 

It has been stated in the iutroduction to this Keport, that besidee The mixrd 
the endowments wliich are specially destinoti to purposes of^^u^flZ 
education, and which form the immediate subject of our inquiries, i"™*" 
there are others of a mixed character which, by the original 
destination of the donors, were to be applied in part to cliaritable 
objects and in part Uj education, such as the funds of Ilutcheson's 
Hospital in Glasgow, the Hutton Bequest, Caerlaverock, the 
Burnett Bequest, Saltouu, and others. There are also some which, 
though not expressly destined for education, have been partially 
or wholly applied to this purpose by tlie action of the trustees, 
such as the Hospital foundations in the burgh of Stirling. There 
are others, again, to which our attention has been specially 
invited, which were charitable in tlisir origin, but wliich, in the 
opinion of some of those who have given in the returns, or who 
have given evidence before this Commission, are wasted or harm- 
ful, and which might be more serviceable to the community if 
applied to education. Of this class the most important are the 
Guildry funds of the burgh of Aberdeen. We would first direct 
attention to those Bequests which are Mixed by their original 
destination and in their present mode of application. 



Biqutsts Mixed bif Original Pfstinattoji, and in thtir Present T 
AppliaUion. — Some of these mixed bequests are of consider- p, 
able amount, and call for special observation.* The Hutton 
Bequest, in the parish of Caerlaverock, Dumfriesshire, was 
visited and reported on, under our instructions, by our Secre- 
tary.f In 1719 Dr. John Hutton left i:900 to the minister 
and eldera of the parish, the interest of which was to be 
applied mainly for education, and partly in relief of indigent 
natives of the parish, with powers to go beyond the parish 
to aid any special case of destitution recommended by the 
Presbytery of Dumfries; the kirk and manse were to be kept 
in decent repair with any surplus which might exist after ful- 
filling the main objects of the trust. Some minor bequests 
have since been added to the trust, and have been applied by 

* TliB Frr^uion BcqUHt hu been dwH with in the prerloua chipler, pp. 131-137. 
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the trustees to the improvement of the estate purchased with 
the Hutton Fund. The net revenue of the estate now amounts 
to £700 a year, and is said to be rising in value. The deed 
of mortification ia given in full in our Secretary's Report, and 
the diS'erent objects to which it is to be applied are set forth 
by him as follows : — 

lat. The maintenance of a higher-class school in the parish 
of Caerlaverock. 

2d. The maintenance of such side elementary schools as 
might be considered necessary for the adequate in- 
struction of all the children of the parish. 

3d. The providing of bursaries for four poor hoys — the sum 
left for this purpose (£3, 4s. 6d.) being evidently 
intended to maintain and clothe a3 well as educate 
the bursars. 

4th, The apprenticing of these bursars, one each year, to 
some emplo3rment, and the continuance during their 
apprenticeship of a sum in addition to that which 
they had received as bursars ; the sole condition 
being that they should be proper objects for such 
charity. 

5th. The payment of certain sums annually for the relief 
of natives of the parish of Caerlaverock— poor, blind, 
lame, or otherwise indigent,—' fallen under such cir- 
cumstances as shall render them true and real objects 
of such charity.' 

6th. The purchase of Bibles and religious books for 
distribution among the poor with the interest of 
surplus. 

7th. The keeping of the kirk and manse in decent repair, 
also out of interest of such surplus. 

The terms of the deed relating to the poor are as follows 
' The minister and elders aforesaid shall apply and employ saa 
H much as they shall from time to time in their conscience think 

^ta fitt and necessary out of the annual rents, interests, and profittes 

^H ariseing from the said principall sum for helping, releaving, 

^^ft assisting, and supporting of such families, family, persons or 

^^H person, natives born in the said paroch, they or their pre- 

^^H decessors havuing lived establisht inliabitants or indwellers ten 

^^M years in the same, who by providence are become poor, blind, 

^^M lame, or otherwayes indigent, fallen under such circumstances 

^^B as shall render them true and reall objects of such charity, 

^^H excluding allwayes all idle wandring beggars, exsterns not born 
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in the said parocb, from any palrt or share of the said 
charity.' 

Under this discretionary authority, the apportionnient in 
1872-3 was — for Education, X266; for Poor, £289, and for 
Manse and Church, £37; the remainder, amounting to £200, 
being expended on improvements, public burdens, and expense of 
management 

We subjoin our Secretary's remarks on the results of the appli- '*'■ i 
cation of so large a sum to purely charitable purposes in a parish 
the population of which is 1151 : — 

' The educational application of the fund has been an unmixed 
benefit, while tlie eleemosynary application has been an eviL 
Many think that the existence of the charitable portion of the 
fund is a curse to the parish. The remarkable fact remains, 
that in a rural pariah of 1151 inhabitants, with no special cause 
for an increase in the number of its poor above those of other 
rural parishes, the poor-rates are as liigh aa in other neigh- 
bouring parishes. In the parish of Canonbie, in which the 
population is nearly three times as great, the expenditure from 
assessment is little more than twice that in Caerlaverock. The 
proportion is slightly larger than in the neighbouring parish of 
Buthwell ; and in the county of Dumfries as a whole, the 
average expenditure on the poor is considerably less than in 
Caerlaverock, and this although the town of Dumfries is in- 
cluded. The facts seem to me to be conclusive as to the hurtful 
tendency of the alms. The usual demoralizing influences of 
such charitable doles have been at work ; and on these and their 
manner of operation it is not necessary in these days to descant. 
The weakening of that feeling of self-dependence which lies at 
the basis of all energy and industry is only one of the evils 
attending them. The cupidity of those who think they have 
not got enough, and the envy and bickerings of those who 
have got nothing, must give rise to a state of local feeling 
most painful and unwholesome. I may mention that the In- 
spector for the Board of Supervision has reported against the 
fund as hurtful in its tendency.* 

With these facts before us, we are led to conclude that the thb ■ 
benevolent objects of the founder have been actually defeated j||*J!,'| 
by the application of so large a portion of the funds to allow- 1* ■"" 
ances to poor persons and to casual charity; and that in any 
revision of this foundation, the greater part might fairly be 
applied to educational purposes. In a parish of this size 
sum of £100 would, we think, amply suffice to meet cases 
distress which do not fall within the range of the Poor La' 
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Hutcbeson'b Hospital. 

Tlie funds of Hutclieaoii's Hospital consisted originally of t' 
separate bequests for tbe foundation of an almsliouse for 
decrepit men, and for the maintenance and education of orphan 
children, the larger share being assigned to the first-named object. 
Some minor benefactions have since been added to the funds, 
and have contributed to swell the whole amount, but without 
affecting materially the proportion of the distribution. The 
founders in either case had in view a charity of a very limited 
character, the almshouse being intended for only 11 men, and 
the school for 1 2 boys. The increase in the funds, owing to tho 
great rise in value of the land in which the funds were invested, 
has altered the whole character of the foundation. The alma- 
house was abandoned at an early stage of the history of the insU- 
tution. Tlie practice of supporting the old men within its walls 
fell gradually into disuse, and pensions were given in lieu of 
maintenance; and in 1737 the patrons came to the important 
decision of extending the benefit of the charity to female pensioners. 

This deviation from the letter of the trust seems to have passed 
without question so long as the funds were applied for tlie benefit 
of the families of burgesses of the city, and the list of pensions to 
females gradually swelled in amount until it had increased to CI 8, 
■while that for the old men was limited to 79 persona These 
were the proportions in the year 1869, as stated in the petition 
to the Home Secretary praying for a Provisional Order under the 
Endowed Institutions Act 

The proposal for a reform of this great charity did not arise so 
much from cjuestions affecting the educational branch of the 
endowment, as from the altered condition of the city under the 
Municipal Eeform Act, after which the bni^esses and trade cor- 
porations ceased to represent tlie classes whom the founders hod 
in view. Subsequent to the passing of this measure the rules and 
bye-laws of the foundations were altered, to carry out tlie supposed 
intentions of the founders, and extend the benefits to citizens who 
had carried on business either as merchants or tradesmen. The 
legality of these proceedings was called in question, and a protest 
was made by the Deacon Convener of tlie Trades' House against 
any pensions being given to those who did not fall within the 
letter of the original destination as burgesses, or widows or cliildrea 
of burgesses. These proceedings had material influence with the 
patrons in leading them to decide on an application to the Home 
Secretary under the Endowed Institutions Act, and afterwards 
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1 1872.ThaAct.J . 
' F^rlun - -' 
1872. 



applying for a private Act to regulate aud extend the objects of 
the charity.* 

The achenie which was prepared under the first-named Act liad Scliemepro- 
for its object the extension of the pension department beyond Ko EnVcwU 
its former narrow limits, and the conferi'jpg of new and larger J^"f^" 
powers on the patrons to deal with tho revenues applicable to 
education. This scheme never took effect, and the Act having in 
the meantime expired, the patrons introduced a bill 
which became law in tliat year. 

By it the patrons are empowered 'to apply a part, not less lUproriBh 
than one-half, and not exceeding two-thirds, of the revenues of 
the Hospital in the payment of pensions of such an amount aud 
tenure, and under sucli conditions, as they sliall consider moat 
judicious in each case in favour of citizens of Glasgow, or of 
persons who, in the estimation of the patrons, may be considered 
needful and deserving of aid, and who shall liave carried on busi- 
ness and trade in Glasgow for some time, and to some extent on 
their own account with credit and reputation, or who shall have 
in any way been the means of promoting the prosperity of the 
city, and who by misfortune have been reduced in circumstances, 
and also in favour of the widows and daughters of persons of the 
above description, whose circumstances tho patrons consider may 
call for such assistance.' They are empowered, further, to apply 
the remainder of the revenues of the Hospital, and a part, not 
e.tceeding one-third, of the capital, in furthering the causa of 
education, under certain provisions which are afterwanls detailed. 

An apportionment of the other funds which have been incor-Snoeiiicl.! 
porated with those of Hutcheson's Hospital is also made under ^^f-"* 
the Act, with a special proviso that applies to all, — that none 
of the applicants for pensions shall be in the receipt of parochial 
aid. In the Act a special clause is inserted, giving it practically 
a provisional character. It ia in the following terms : — 



' 28. Nothing herein contaiued shall be deemed to exempt the Hospital 
and Mortifications Iherewith conriecled from iovpstijiatioD by any Royal 
Commission wbiuh may hereafter be appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the charitable and educational institutions iu Scotlaad, or from 
the provisions of any geuemi Act relating to charitable and edacational 
institutions in Scotland which may hereafter be passed during this or 
any fntnre session of ParUament.' 

Before offering any remarks on the scheme of the Act, it should RmuIu of 
be noted that in the past administration of the funds the claims ^itouM""" 
of education have occupied a secondary plac 
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of the charily it ajipears that there was in the year 187^ 

expended — 



On pensions, 
On education. 



.£6308 
2341 



out of a net revenue of upwards of £10,240, The portion i 
apart for education was distributed as follows : 

Extract from accounts — 

Hutcheson's School, 196 boys, . . £1964 

High School, 6 boys; private schools, C boj-s, 297 

Annuities, ...... 80 



nigiicostot The cost of the education and clothing of the bOya at the 
school appears to be high ; but it should Tje stated that the school 
was reported to be in a high state of efSciency, both by 
Assistant Commissioners, who visited Glasgow in 18(36, and 
our Assistant Commissioner in his special report on the Endov> 
ments of Glasgow.''* The former stated that, ' on examination, tliG 
boys displayed a proficiency which was very gratifying, The 
accuracy and promptness of their answers were equally pleasing. 
The more advanced pupils were taught Latin and geometry.' 
Higlier Bduoa- On the Other hand, the sum set apart for the Higher education 
Mre^TSV seems veiy small. By the original deed of mortification it is 
negieoiei provided, that if any of the boys be likely to prove scholars and 
apt for learning at the end of four years or sooner, then they are 
to be entered at the Grammar School, and there to be instructed 
in letters freely, without payment of any fees during their abode. 
We do not consider that these benevolent provisions can be 
regarded as having been fairly carried out by the support of 
only six boys at tlie High School, out of nearly 200 scholars. 
The outlay on the six boys at private schools appears to be imder 
a special mortification of a later date. 

It may be added further, that Thomas Hutcheson, who founded 

a bursary at the University of Glasgow, adds as an instruction, 

that ' if it then happens that any of the founded persons desire to 

enter the College and to pass their course there, seeing they are 

burgesses' sons of this buigh, I do hereby earnestly recommend 

them to the patrons, that such of them may he preferred to be of 

the town bursai's as occasion shall offer, they being found (Qualified, 

being best learned and most indigent' Little has been done 

under this instruction, either before or after the passing of the Act.f 

ProportioD The inequality of proportions hitherto severally assigned to 

pbhwom and- peusious aud to education is prevented fram increasing by the pro- 

tho''"'t'S ''' ^'i^i'^iis <*f the recent Act, inasmuch as a limit is placed on the pro- 

'"'*■- * AppoQiiii, Vol. I. f ETidence, 6716, 
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portion to be paid in pensions ; but we do not tliink tliat the fair 
claims of education are adequately satisfied. We are of opinion 
tbat some reparation is due for the comparative neglect of these 
claims, especially those of higher education, at a period when the 
educational wants of the city were of a serious character. 

We have also to remark on the unlimited discretion which is '^'K* •''<«"■- 
conferred on the trustees under tlie recent Act as to the kind ofonihe P.i 
education to be provided. They are empowered to continue or 
enlarge the existing schools in which Elemcntory instruction may 
he given, either gratuitously or for payment of fees, and to insti- 
tute similar schools for girls or boys in other localities, in which 
industrial training or Iiigher education may also be given. They 
may contribute to the support of other educational establishmeuta, 
over the management of which they have no control, or they may 
amalgamate other institutions with their own. They may pro- 
vide for the maintenance of boys at the High School and at the 
University, and for the sdvaneement in life of boys leaving 
school. 

We consider these desirable objects to be kept in view in any De(ecii< 



I 



wide difference of opinion may exist as to which of them have a 
special claim on an endo^vment like this ; and the several amounts 
to be apportioned to each object should not be left to the arbi- 
trary discretion, which may vary from time to time, of a body 
of trustees consisting of seventy-four persons. 

We would further point out tbat this foundation is the mostSoUrg* 
important in the west of Scotland, and promises to equal ifKnd««b'"nia 



The income has increased rapidly of late years, owing to the 
extension of buildings over the lands which constitute the pro- 
perty of the trust; and it is estimated that the incotno may be 
doubled in the course of a few years more. In the face of these 
facts we deprecate strongly the continuance of the apportionment 
of the recent Act, by which not less than one-half of the whole 
fu uds is to be allotted to pensions. 

The use of so large a sum as this niay soon be, in the pay- Dmi-eTf ■.f 
ment of pensions at the discretion of the tnistees, involves l^iaiiterju^ 
principles to which we think it our duty to advert. Wo h&ve*°''r*'f 
no reason to doubt that the trustees do their best to administer 
the funds faithfully. But, in so large a pension list, the 
task of selecting proper objects must be attended with the 
greatest difSculty; accident and favouritism and importunity 
may have undue weight: in short, the charity cannot be ad- 
ministered without the risk of d^renerating into a system of 
indiscriminate doles, injurious to the indi'pendcnce of the re- 
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cipients and to the cotDmunity. As tLe adniitiistratioa of cliarilj 
funds comes within the scope of our Commission in so fai as t 
are partially expended on education, we do not think we exc« 
our duty in directing attention to this matter, and in respectful 
pressing the superior claims of education. 

We are of opinion that even one-half of the present revenw 
is too lai'ge a sum to be expended in pensions. In any ( 
would strongly recommend that expenditure on this object shouJdfl 
never exceed £5000^ — one-half of tlie revenue in 18V2, &dAI 
that the balance, and all future accruing income, should 
devoted exclusively to educational objects, and with a special 
view to the advanc^ent of Secondary instruction. 

Of the endowments of Glasgow, there is noue on which i 
think a demand might more fairly be made to assist in a betta 
provision for Secondary education than ou those of this institution ; 
and, considering the very large amount of educational endowment 
there, we think it right tliat something should be set apart for 
this special purpose. It has been pointed out to na that the only 
statutory provision for Secondary education in this great city 
consists in the inadequate aid furnished to the High School from 
the city funds, and which is now made over to the School Board. 
Tliis school has never possessed any permanent endowment. The 
contribution from the city, which is very little above X700, 
lias barely sufliced to give some small addition to the salaries oC-^ 
the masters. The disadvantage under which the Burgh Schoolfr'^ 
of Scotland labour from the want of endowment is very 
forcibly pointed out in the report of the Assistant Commissioners 
to the Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864, and the subject 
has been treated in a previous chapter. Some remarks on the 
same subject are made by our Assistant Commissioner, after h 
visit to the High School, in confirmation of these views. We a 
of opinion that a liberal sum should be assigned from the fundaJ 
of Hutcheson's Hospital for the permanent endowment of I' 
High School 

A considerable endowment in the bnrgli of Banif came indirectly ' 
under our review in consequence of a portion of it being destined to 
the relief of orphans and deserted cliildren, and in tliis way applied 
to their education. Our Secretarj' was instnicted to report on the _ 
educational foundations of that burgh, which are numerous J'^l 
and he gives some account of the fund referred to, — Cassie's^^f 
IJounty, the bequest of the late Alexander Cassie, Esq. Under ■« 
this destination, the interest of the fuud was to be expended half- 
yearly towards the support of poor, aged, and infirm persons of 
both sexes incapable of maintaining themselves by labour, and 
of helpless orphans and other deserted children until tliey attain 
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the age when they may ba deemed capable of providing for 
themselves. The bounty is distributed, in berms of the trust, in 
small doles to persona considered by the patrons to be destitute 
and deserving, and the children on the fund are said to he 
fatherless. It appears that an attempt was made by the Poor 
Board to get possession of the funds ; but this was successfully 
resisted by the Town Council of the burgh, who claimed for 
themselves the right of independent administration. 

In the course of his inquiries, the attention of our Secretary Mr, l«i 
was drawn to the variety of charities applicable to the relief of'"'* '"" 
distress in the burgh, yielding in all a revenue of .£945. In the 
case of Cassie's Bounty, he was led to conclude, from the informa- 
tion which was submitted to him as to tho recipients, that ^200 
of the whole income is distributed among the class who consti- 
tute the usual recipients of poor relief. ' It must be admitte<l,' 
he concludes, 'that this amount of charitable funds, in addition 
to the poor's rate, is, for a population of 7000 iu a thriving 
town, more than ample ; and that it is indeed a question, whether 
this amount is not so great as to create the very evil which the 
testator humanely desired to mitigate. The minister of the 
Free Church, Banff, who has long been resident in the town, is 
of opinion that the Bounty " offers a premium to poverty." ' 

We are debarred by the terms of our Commission from making Tin better ' 
any special suggestion with regard to a better application of^^g'^^',",'!,'' 
these funds ; but we feel it our duty to draw attention to the '""*; f«o™- 
facts laid before us as waiTanting some action on the part of the ^m 

Legislature for the purpose of giving facilities for a better applica- ^| 

tion of such funds. ^V 

We have not thought it necessary to enter in detail on the Ths propor- 
numerous smaller bequests of a mixed character, regarding which nlUg^ed m 
information will he found in the returns appended to this Eeport" rh^JSy »h.mw 
Our attention has been specially invited to the application of*''"!*^" 
some of them, such as the funds of King James VI, 's Hospital, Perth, 
and the Saltoun Bequest. In the former case the funds amount to 
£650 per annum, and of this £84 are expended annually in aiding 
certain schools, and the remainder in charitable doles. The latter, 
a bequest which originated with Dr. Gilbert Burnett, Bishop of 
Salisbury, of the date of 1712, is applicable in part to the cloth- 
ing and education of poor children, and the remainder to the poor 
of the parish. From our Secretary's report of the inquiries which 
he conducted hy our desire, and to winch we refer, the adminis- 
tration of the fund has given rise to local dissatisfaction, and 
seems to call for some revision of the rules, and especially with 
regard to the charitable jwrtion of the funds. With respect 
* Appendix, Vol, I. 
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to tlieae and mixed bequests generally, we are of opinion that, 
when part of an endowment has been applied to the education 
and support of young persons, and part for other charitable 
purposes, the proportion to be set apart for each object should 
be clearly defined. In many cases the intentions of tlie testatot, 
have been distinctly expressed ; but there are others where a di 
cretion has been left with tlie trustees, the exercise of which is m 
always exeiuised in a manner favourable to the interests of edui 
tion. It is obvious, too, that when the funds have increased latgel; 
in amount, the sums paid in alms and pensions, being consideral ' 
in excess of what was in the view of the founder, may tend 
create the very evils they were intended to cure. Instan< 
have been already referred to which have been pressed on oi 
attention, and appear, in our opinion, to require that general pow( 
be confeiTed on the trustees of charities, to modify the uses of 
such endowments, with the consent of some branch of the 
executive Government. In the case of mixed Ijequests, such 
questions will necessarily come under review ; and we think that, in 
determining for the future the proportion to be set apart for each 
of these object*, regard should he had to the purposes of the 
founder, so far as they can be fairly carried out in the present 
circumstances of society ; and that any authority to whom mfqr 
be entrusted the duty of revising the educational endowments 
:"•" of Scotland should be empowered, with the consent of tha 
ifluortoin governing bodies, to apply a portion of purely charitable funds 
%i\^ to education, whenever they are applied to purposes which, in the 
W""^*" opinion of such niithority, ore, from change of circumstances, 
unsuited to the present day, or are insignificant compared with 
the magnitude of the endowment. 
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rtuUe Chariiahlc Scqiwsis not deslincd to Education. — In the Ap-J 

Xdiicaiioiud. pendix. Vol 11., will be found a table of the annual value of the 3 
endowments which have been returned to us as— 

(1.) Originally destined, but not now a])plied to education ; 

(2.) Not originally destined, but now applied to education; and I 

(3.) Not devoted to education, but which, in tho opinion of j 
those mnking these returns, may now be rightly so applied. 

It will be observed that some of these endowments are of ^ 
considerable amount 

The fira of these classes comprises a few bequests, but these ] 
are so few in number and so trifling in amount as not to 1» \ 
worthy of special notice.* 

In the srcvnd class of cases the trustees have exercised ft ] 
■ Appendix, Vol. II. 
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diacretion in applying to education funds originally destined toin^o"."! 
other charitable piirpoaea, owing, it may be presumed, to some tioD'to''Edu" 
doubtg in tbe miuAa of the trustees whether the original destina- **"'"'■ 
tion ft-as beneficial, or from an opiiiion lliat, owing to the growth 
of the funds beyoud the intention of the testator, some portion 
might be well spared for education. This discretion 13 sometimes 
exercised in paying the fees of poor cliildren, and in otliers in 
supplementing the salaries of the teachers of local schools. In 
tliis class ma.y be included the case of New Abbey in Kirkcud- 
bright, in which the acciunulation nf charitable bequests and 
church-door collections was invested in lauds which now yield 
an income of nearly £200 a year. Some portion of this is 
occasionally employed in paying the fees of poor children ; and, 
in the opinion of some, a larger portion might be applied to 
educational purposes, with decided benetit to the neighbourhood. 
In this class also are included the Hospital endowments of 
Stirling. The facta connected with these endowments require 
special uotice, and will be adverted to at the close of this 
chapter. 

The third class consists of fimds which, for the most part, were Wuted 
destined for tlie poor at the time when thei-e was no legal pro- *''"'<"™'" 
vision for their support, and regarding which a desire has boon 
expressed by the trustees, or by peraons locally interested, tliat 
they may be now more beneficially applied. Such is the case of 
tbe Moore Fund, Cardross, Dumbarton. The sum of £500 was 
originally bequeathed in the year 1691, by Mra James Moore 
of Wapping, London, for the poor of a limited district between 
the bums of Auchenfroe and Keppoch, which is not very populous, 
and never could have been so. The fund was subsequently in- 
vested in land, now known as Moore's Land, and yields an income 
of ah out .£400 a year. In this case a special appeal has been 
made to us for a butter application of the funds, which, if divided 
among the poor of the limited district, would, it is feared, prove 
positively harmful. 

Our attention has been also invited to a more i-ecent founda- 
tion in the Presbytery of Old Deer, Aberdeen, in which ca.-'e a 
revenue of £1400 per annum is di.'jtributed among the Kirk- 
sessions of the 17 pai'ishea included in the Presbytery of Deer, 
imder the singular provision that it is to be distributed partly 
according to population and partly according to the number of 
registered poor. A very small portion ia applied in paying the 
fees of poor cliildren. 

In the pariah of Largo, Fife, we have an instance of an endow- 
ment whicli is positively wasted. The interest of the bequest by a 
Mrs. Jamieson was to be applied to poor widows, with families of 
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young children, of the name of Jamieson, under 16 years of age ; 
but in no case was the donation to exceed £5 to a family. The 
persons applying must be resident within the county of Fife, and 
those witliin the parish of Largo am to have a preference. The 
managers, who consist of the proprietor of the estate of Largo, 
and tlie minister and merabera of the Kirk-session, report to us 
as follows : ' Though we have advertised for applicants in every 
way, and sent excerpts of the deed to every Kirk-session in Fife, ^ 
yet the conditions are so peculiar, that very few widows hav«^M 
been found in a position to avail themselves of the benefits of tbsi^l 
mortification, and only a comparatively small sum has T>een spenlL ' - 
At present (May 1873) we have only one recipient, who gets £5 
a year; and for many years there was not even one. The 
principal at present is abont ^3600, and the interest upwards of 
XI 40 per annum.' 

In Bothkennar, Stirling, we have another instance of a was 
endowment. In 1798 the sum of £1000 was bequeathed by 
Mr. John Ogilvie of Gairdoch, for the establishment of a per- 
manent fund for purchasing meal during years of scarcity for the 
labouring poor of the parishes of Aiith and Bothkennar. Here, 
again, we are invited to consider the claims of education on thea 
ground that, though applied to its original purpose, the fund i 
now comparatively useless. 
If, The Guildry Funds of Aberdeen, to which reference has already 
been made in this chapter, foim part of a very important group 
of charitable foundations in that city, under the management 
of the Town Council, some of which are of considerable antiquity. 
The various charity funds which are distributed by the Town 
Council among biii'gesses of guild and their families amount in 
all to X4:6,215. The Town Council has also the administration 
of the following funds, viz. ; — 
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Morlificatious for bnrsaviea at the University of Aberdeen, £15,551 
Endowments for the Grammar and otber Schools, and 

for bnrsaries at the Grammar School, . . 17,051 

MortiGcatioDB for the maiatenance and edncation of 

orphans, ...... 11,682 

Mortilications for various charitable purposes, . . 24,561 



Total, 



. £68,851 



It appears from the evidence that, in 1871, steps were taken 
in the Town Council to prepare a scheme for the better ap- 
plication of all these funds, and for the application of a much 
larger portion to education than heretofore, under the Endowed 
Tnsritutions (Scotland) Act, 1869. A report was prepared 
having these objects in view, but it did not meet with the 
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support ot a majority of the members of tlie Town Council. We 
had before us members of the Council holding opposite viewfl oa 
this question ; and it waa represented to us, on the part of those 
who advocated the change, that it was proposed cliiefly on the 
ground that it would afford the means of terminating a subject of 
dispute between the Town Council and the Giiildry as to the 
right of the latter to the charitable funds. In the view of some 
members of the Town Council, this change was further advocated 
on account of the injurious tendencies generally of mortifications 
of this character. For details as to the opposing views we refer 
to the evidence which is given in our First Eeport.* 

The remarks we have made with regard to Mixed Bequests 
will apply to these endowments. Any general i>ower8 conferred 
by Parliament for the modification of the uses of Mixed Endow- 
ments should be large enough to apply to Charitable Bequests 
generally. 



Endowments of Stirling. 

These endowments consist, first, of two Hospitals, which v 
originally of the nature of almshouses for adults, but the funds " *"'" °* j 
of which are now distributed in out-of-door pensions ; and 
secondly, of two mortifications for the education and main- 
tenance of young persons. There is also a bequest of £5000 
for founding a school, which is not available tUl the death of the 
testator's widow ; and a bursary, founded by the late Mr. Adam- 
son, minister of Fintray, for maintaining a student of philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 

Spittal's Hospital, which is the most ancient, is supposed to Bpiiuv* 
have been founded in the sixteenth century, but there is no deed 
in existence, and the administration of the funds resta on usage 
only. From the close of the sixteenth century to the present 
day, it has been administered for the benefit of burgesses of the 
Incorporated Trades of Stirling. Some light is thrown on the 
principles of its administration in the report of the patrons which 
was submitted to the Special Commissioners appointed by the Home 
Secretary in 1871. From the early entries, one of which goes bo 
far back as the year 1603, it appears to have been a poor's fund 
for the benefit of the indigent, on condition of their dwelling in 
the almshouse and wearing a gown with the town's mark. When 
an allowance is given, it is for 'ane pure in the almshooee.' The 
later application of the fund to out-of-door relief was on tbe same 
principle. 
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Cowane's Hospital was founded in 1637. According to the 
original destination, the funds, amounting to 40,000 inerks 
(£2222, 43. 5d.), WL>re to be applied in erecting an hospital or 
almshouse for twelve decayed Guild brethren, actual btu^eHses 
and indwellere in the said burgh. The Hospital so erected seems 
to have had few inmates from the beginning, and from the year 
1700 the funds have been distributed in out-of-door jiensions to 
persona of both sexes. 

The funds of both these endowments were invested in lands, 
which have risen considerably in value, and the net probable 
rcvoime may be set down as ^2750 per annum. 
.rtisl ipuii- Payments have been made from both of these funds for educa- 
0X10' Ed™ t^*^"^ purposes. Those from Spittal's Hospital were at first small 
tioa- in amount, but in 1786 the patrons began to make r^^lar pay- 

ments in aid of tlie salaries of teachers of the Burgh School in 
Stirling. The minute under which they took this step bears 
date 18th March 178G. The seveml sums now paid to teachers 
in Stirling amount in all to £23, 193. lOd, 

From the funds of Cowane's Hospital more liberal payments 
have been made for the same "purpose. This commenced in 
1786, wheu the following minute appears on the records of the 
Trust : — ' The patrons having taken into their consideration a 
petition from the Established schoolmasters of this burgh for an 
augmentation of their salaries, and also cousidering the great 
progress made by the youth of late years in the course of their 
education, chiefly owing to the diligence, care, and assiduity of 
the said masters, and that it is for the most part the sons of 
Guild brethren who follow out and are completed in their educa- 
tion ; and the patrons having a just regard to the schoolmasters' 
merit, and willing to encourage them to continue their attention 
and best endeavours with tlieir several charges, so essential to the 
interest of the youth, but, at the same time, adverse to the 
burdening of the inhabitants with any addition to the quarterly 
wages, do therefore appoint the Hospital Master and Factor to 
pay yeai'ly, during the patrons, present and to come, their pleasure 
only.' The minute then states the sums to he paid to the rector, 
his assistant, and the English and writing masters. Additions 
have been made to the sums paid to the schoolmasters in the 
burgh fri>m time to time since tlie above date. The total annual 
payments now lunount to £180, 4s. 4d. 
ipUdioti o( Allan's Mortification, which bears date 1724, consisted of 
WsMorti- 30,000 nierks {£1606), for the benefit of 'poor and indigent 
stion. boys and mule children of all tradesmen belonging to the incor- 

, . porated trades living and residing within the burgh.' On their 

I being dismissed at the age of fourteen, each boy is to have paid 
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to him, or to the master with whom he may be bound apprentice, 
lOO merka Scots. Tlie patrons were further empowered to allow 
to deaerviug boys (one at a time) 100 merka Scots fur their help at 
College. Directions were given for purchasing a house, and tho 
children were boorded in it from tho year 1V41, and sent out as 
diiy scholars to different schools in the town. In 1797 a new 
house and schoolroom were built at a cost of between £800 and 
.£900, of which £100 was subscribed fi-om the town's fimds, 
£100 from Cowane's Hospital, and X30 from Spittal's Hospital ; 
iitid the new school was appropriated to children of all denomina- 
tions. Three years later the system of boarding the children at 
the Hospital was abandoned, and the children were sent home to 
their parents or relatives, who received 38. tid. per week for each 
boy. This plan has continued till the present time, the allowance 
being reduced to 2s. 6d. per week. The average number on the 
foundation during tlie last twenty-five yeai-s has been twenty- 
eight There is a preference clause in favour of Allan's own 
relations, and there are now three of them in the receipt of pay- 
ments amounting in all to ,£35. In this case also pajiuents have 
lieen made from the funds towards the salaries of the burgh school- 
masters. The amount paid is £51, 14s. The land in which the 
funds were invested has increased in value, and yields a surplus, 
available for the purposes of the Trust, of £525, the probable 
future revenue being .£700. 

Cunningham's Mortification was founded in 1804. The CunnloEbK 
sum of £4000 was left to the Town Council, and the annual** 
interest or rent was to be applied 'for the maintenance, clothing, 
and education of poor hoys of the Guildry and Society of 
Mechanics of Stirling,' the boys to be maintained, educated, 
and put to business and trades, ' in the same manner as tlie boys 
under the Joliu Allan's Mortification.' The average number of 
boys for the last twenty-five years has been nineteen. The 
' Mechanics ' formerly comprehended certain callings which are 
detailed in the schemes of the patron. The Society still exists 
as an incorporation. The capital sum which come into the 
bands of the Town Council was £5724. This yields a revenue, 
after deducting expenses of mauagement, of .£213. 

The different incorporations in whose favour these endowments Aliandoi 
were instituted no longer represent the trade and mechanical ff^^^ol 
industries of the burgh. The special privileges wbicli belonged ^"'""k- 
to the Incorporated Trades and the Guildry were materially 
affected by the reform of the municipality in 1833, and hy 
the Act of 1846 touching tlie privileges of Incorporations in 
Burgtis. The Town Council, wlio are the patrons and trustees 
of these foundations, were formerly composed of members of the 
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Guildry and Incorporated Trades, in the proportion of fourteen to 
seven, and were therefore fitting trustees of foutidationa for the 
benefit of those bodies. They now represent the whole com- 
munity by direct representation. The Guildry and Incorporated 
Trades, who formerly had a sort of monopoly of the trade of the 
burgh, are now maintained aa charitable associations. 

In consideration of these changes, and of the increase in the 
funds of these endowments, which have far outgrown what may 
be supposed to have been in the view of the founder, proposals of 
reform have for some years been mooted in tlie burgh, and attracted 
the attention of the Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scot- 
land) Commission, 1 8 6 4, on their visit to the Burgh School in 1 868. 
In their report a very full account is given of the endowments, 
and extracts are given from a pamphlet which had recently been 
published by Mr. Christie, Convener of the High School Com- 
mittee, advocating proposals of reform which formed the basis of 
the scheme subsequently adopted by the patrons. 
After the passing of the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 
1809, the Town Council, who are Governors and Managers of 
Spittal's and Cowane's Hospitals, and also of Allan's and Cunning- 
ham's Mortifications, on the 30th of May 1870 adopted a resolu- 
tion that it was expedient that provision should bo made for the 
better government of these institutions and the application of the 
revenues thereof. At the same meeting a scheme was submitted, 
in which it was proposed that the different funds should be 
united under one system of management and of audit; that after 
the death of the present pensioners of Spittal's Hospital, the 
whole funds should be applied to the purposes of education ; that, 
after reserving in a similar way the rights of pensioners on 
Cowane's Hospital, the siun available for pensions should be applied 
to relieve decayed merchants and master tradesmen resident 
within the burgh, upon a higher scale than under the present 
system; and further, that after satisfying existing interests in the 
case of Allan's and Cunningham's Mortifications, the claims of 
the members of the Incorporated Trades on the one hand, and of 
the Guildry on the other, should cease, and the whole fund should 
be thrown into a genei'al educational fund. 

The Educational Scheme made pTOvision Iwth for elementary 
and for higher education. It reserved to the patrons the power of 
admitting to the elementary schools, free, the children of deserv- 
ing poor .widows, and others being poor ; but instituted no less 
than 158 scholarships and bursaries, varying from £2 to £2S, 
to be the reward of merit. 

The Guildry of Stirling prepared a scheme for Cowane's 
Hospital and Cunningham's Mortification, and the Seven In- 
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and Allan's Mortilication. These two schemes taken together QaUdij wai. 
formed an alternative scheme to the general scheme of the Town T™d«fc'''^J 
Council, referred to in the preceding par^raph. 

Vnder this second alternative acherae, it was proposed to 
devote a larger sum than hitherto to education, but a sum falling 
short of that proposed by the Town Council. 

These respective schemes having been submitted to the Town 
Council at a meeting on the 9th of September 1870, a motion 
was made that the patrons agree to and accept the proposals of 
the Guildry and the seven Incorporated Trades, and remit to a 
committee, in conjunction with the conimitteea of these bodies, to 
prepare a petition to the Secretary of State for a Provisional Order 
on the basis of these proposals, and to take all the nece&sary 
steps to obtain a Provisional Order, An amendment to thisVaa 
moved and carried by a bare majority, that with reference to 
the two schemes before the patrons, and without pronouncing 
judgment in favour of either the one or the other, both schemes 
be remitted to the Secretary of State, to do, after inquiry, as he 
should judge best in the matter,* The several schemes came thus 
to be submitted to the Secretary of State, and in terms of the 
3d section of the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, a Com- 
mission was issued and an inquiry instituted. 

The Commissioners appointed were the Very Rev. Principal Cimmiuioa 
TuUochand Sheriff Blackburn. They fixed the 9th May 1871 ^j^^J^"^,,, 
for beginning their inquiry ; and having taken evidence and heartt tieStcnt 
counsel in the interests of the various parties, they reported tlieir 
judgment to the Home Secretary. They recommended — 

1. That power be given to place the four Trusts of Spiltal's Their m 
and Cowane's Hospitals and Allan's and Cunningham's Moititi- "' 
cations luider one Board of Trustees, administering the whole as 
one general fund, with one factor, and an independent and 
effectual audit of accoimts. 

2. That power be given to apply the general fund to pre- 
existing pensions — including Alkn's needy relations — ^so long as 
present recipients require them, and no longer. 

3. That wlien the annual amount of siich pensions lias been 
reduced to not more than X720 in one year, the trustees shall liave 
power to grant new pensions, but oidy to deserving indigent old 
persons, who are and continue to be resident within the par- 
liamentary bounds of the burgh of Stirling, and have — or, if 
widows, whose husbands have — so resided for at least two years 
out of the ten preceding application for relief ; but the amount 
of pensions not in any one year to exceed £720 in all 

* Report ol SpocUl UomminioDen, p. 3, 
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4. That tbe trustees siiould cuatinue to pay for the support 
•f Allan's and Cunumghaiu's schools and scholars as at presont, 
until a general Edueation Act comes into operation in Stirliog — 
such payments then to cease. 

5. That powers be given to enable the trustees to promote and 
encourage secondary and higher education in Stirling by founding 
and equipping out of the general funds a suitable school, by 
founding exhibitions for scholarship witliin the school, or in the 
primary schools, and bursaries to universities or other special 
institutions, and by endowing the masters with suitable salaries. 

The Guildry Incorporation of Stirling protested strongly against 
tile recommendations of the ConmiiBsioners. 

No Provisional Order was granted before the expiry of the 
Endowed Institutions Act, and the whole question etiU remoina 
unsettled. 

In April 1872 the patrons adopted some very important 
amendments on the Provisional Order, recommended by the Com- 
missioners. The principal resolutious were aa follows : — 1. That 
no one becoming in future a member of the different incor- 
porations should have a claim to benefit by the endowments. 
2. That, after reserving existing interests and claims, the fund 
for pensions shall be limited to £1300 per annimi, and that the 
payments shall be gradually extended to persona who shall have 
carried on business or trade within the burgh, and who by misfor- 
tune have been reduced in circumstances, and also to widows and 
daughters of the above ; and also in favour of old and deserving 
citizens of the buT^h. 3. In the same spirit, payments are to 
be made from Allan's and Cunningham's Mortifications to chil- 
dren of members of the incorporation, until all the claims on 
the existing lists are satisfied. 4 The surplus to be applied to 
educational purposes generally, under the management of a Board, 
to be constituted in part of members of t)ie School Board (in the 
event of one being fonued in the bui^h), and in port of the patrons. 
,1 It will be seen from this brief review that a wide difference of 
"■ opinion has existed in the body of patrons, from the first dis- 
cussion of the different schemes of reform, as to the proper 
application of these funds. The proposal to refer the rival 
schemes to the Secretary of State was only carried by a majority 
of 1 1 to 10; and in the resolutions adopted at their more rec^it 
meeting, the original scheme is modified in some essential particu- 
lars — in none more so than in the pro^iosal to aduut the artlaaii 
class to the benefit of the future pension.'*. This may !« regarded 
as the witlidrawal of their first proposal, to apply the whole of 
the fiiiiil.^ (ff Spittftl's Hospital to educational purposes. 

ll may be oljserved, too, generally, that all the proposals par- 
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take of tlie uatui'o of compromises between the relative daims 
of charity aod of education. Whatever may be said of the 
tendency of organized charities to weaken the springs of in- 
dustry and sunx)und themselves with a dependent class, it forms 
an important feature of all the schemes, including that of tho 
Commissioners, that a certain portion of the revenues shoidd bo 
reserved for charity. In all the proposals, however, a fuller recog- 
nition is made of the divims of education than has heretofore pre- 
vailed. At the same time, these claims have been more or less 
recognised for upwards of a century by the patrons of Spittal'a and 
Cowaue's Hospitals, which were charitable in their origin ; and 
that on the distinct ground that they were in this acting for the 
benefit of the class which the founders intended to benefit, ■ 

The Guildry and Incorporated Trades, while contending that 
the present application of the funds is not merely legal and equit- 
able, but in conformity with the intentions of the founders, shrink 
from insisting on the status quo, and admit the fairness of the 
claim for an apitlicatiou of move money for education. Their 
schemes differ in essential paiticulars from that of the pati'oos, 
but they concur with them in proposing that thero shall be an 
equitable distribution of the funds between charity and edu- 
cation. 

With these facts before us, we do not think it necessary to 
discuss at length, even were it strictly within the terms of our 
ConmuBsion, the various matters connected wth the past hbtoiy 
of these funds embraced in the inquiry conducted by the Special 
Commissioners appointed by the Secretary of State. The material 
points are briefly and clearly summed up in the following extract 
from the Commissioners' report : — 

' Looking at :ill the facts in evidenc*, it may be concluded '^i*' J'*Tj' j°n5 
the existing administration of Cowaue's and Spittal's Hospitals nST' 
grew up gradually in the bauds of the patrons, according U) wliat 
they deemed best for the charitable relief of the community, 
without strict regard to the founders' trusts. The Guildry and 
the Seven Incorporated Trades formed, in the end of the IGth 
and in the l7th and 18th centuries, a very large and powerful 
proportion of the wlmle community of Stirling. The Town 
Council was chosen exclusively from them ; and it seems at an 
early date, about 1597,to have obtained possession and control of 
Spittal's Hospital funds — by what right or title cannot now be 
ascertained. Cowane's funds, on tlie other hand,' were put under 
their control by himself ; and these funds having been specially 
designed for Guild brethren, Spittal's charity came to be appro- 
priated for the benefit of the trades. This, which appears to be 
the natural origin of the distinction which has long subsisted in 
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^^H the distribution of these funds, may be said to be historically' 

^^1 verified by the fact that it is only from about the middle of the 

^^H l7th century, or Uie time '"when CoTrane's charity began, that i 

^^B Spittal'a funds are found to be almost entirely confined to mem- 

^^M bers of the trades. Previous to this time, relief was extended 

^^H from these funds to members of the Guildiy, or merchants, equally 

^^H with craftsmen.' 

^^H ' A lengthened train of evidence was submitted to the Com> , 

^^1 missioners as to the institution of the Stirling Guildry, and 

^H especially as to the point of residence as a qualilicatiou for 

^^M admission to the Guildry ; but it is unnecessary to report at 

^^M length upon this point, because whatever may be held to be the 

^^B valid constitution of the Stirling Gidldry, there can lie no doubt 

^^ft of Cowane's intentions to limit the benefits of his charity to such 

^^1 decayed Guild brethren as were residents within the burgh. 

^^H According to the deed of foundation, it is plainly necessary that 

^^H the beneficiaries of tliis charity should be both actual burgesses 

^^B aad indwellers of the said burgh. It is of little consequence, 

^^H therefore, whether or not it may have been customary from the 

^^P beginning to admit persons as members of the Guildry who did 

^H not reside in Stirling, or practise merchandise in the bnrgh. 

^H For members of this class, even if validly esteemed burgesses, 

^^K were nob such burgesses or Guild brethren dwelling in Stirling 

^^1 as John Cowane intended to benefit by his money. It seems, 

^^M besides, unnecessary so to extend the meaning of the Guildry 

^H Incorporation of Stirling as to include a certain class of recipients 

^H of Cowane's charity within the terms of his will, while it is 

^^B confessed on all hands that it has been found impracticable 

^^B- to limit the charity by the terms of the will. A Deed of 

^H' Foundation, whose limitations from the first have been so 

^H systematically evaded as that of Cowane's Hospital, can scarcely 

^ be pled in bar of any proposed extension of the benefits of the 
charity.' 
They rscom- The Commissioners proceed to give reasons for their Con- 
or E'iu>:^iiaa cltision tliat the funds, as hitherto administered, have been of 
Chiriwbia'" Very" doubtful advantage to the inhabitants of the bui^h. We 
r*'i*' f" ^ L '^'^"'^'"' '^^''■h them in thinking that ' neither the Guildry 
^j aBp«rt,p. 8. nor the Incorporated Trades of Stirling, separately or together, 

|h any longer faiily represent the mercantile and industrious 

^B portions of tlie community ;' and the application of the funds to a 

^^L well-organized scheme of education, combined with charitable relief 

^^H to a limited extimt, and carefully exercised only when urgently 

^^M required and well deserved, must be considered an improvement 

^^1 on the existing administration of the Hospital charities. 
^^B We may be permitted further to suggest that the principle 
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On these grounds we are led to conclude, that any fund resen-ed 
for pensions should be applied, after reserving'existiug interests, 
agreeably to tlie late i-csolutions of the patroua, for the benefit 
not merely of decayed merchants, but of indigent artisans, in 
some such proportions ita have been in use in regard to Spittal'a 
and Cowane'a foundations. 

With regard to the apportionmeut of tliese funds between pen- 
sions and education, we are of opinion that a sum even less than 
that fixed by the Special Coainiissiouers might suffice for pen- 
sions. But the exact amount lo be set apart, and its apportion- 
ment between the different classes to be benefited, will be best 
determined by the authority to whom may be entrusted the carry- 
ing out of our recommendations. 

We have further to recommend that the portion of the ^h" '-^ 
Hospital funds available for education should be administered mitijaterad bf 
by a mixed body of trustees, with a view to the advancement * " ""J 
of secondary education in the burgh and ita vicinity. On this ■ 

subject wo Iiave to state our general concurrence with the reconi- " 

mendatiomt of the Special Commissioners. 

The foregoing remarks have reference to the Hoapitala only. ^J^^'JJJ^^ 
The question as to the proper application of the funds of'^Si^tiimot 
Allan's and Cunningham's Mortifications rests on different con- CanniogiiiiDi'i 
sidexations, inasmuch as both of these were destined from their "'•rtifl'*"^'"- 
foundation for the maintenance and education of young persons, 
and Cunningham's is of comparatively modern origin. These 
charities are not liable to some of the objections which attach 
to educational Hospitals, the children being boarded out with 
their parents or relatives, and mixed with other boys in the 
same school who are not on the foundation. It is stated, how- 
, in the evidence wliicb was given before the Special Com- 
, that they suffer from the bad influences which all 
charities appear to exercise when the funds are lavishly 
distributed, or where the recipients are numerous and kept 
much together. Mr. Graham, the teacher of Allan's School, 
stated in bis evidence that he experienced the greatest 
difficulty in stimulating to work these boys, nearly fifty in 

I number, who form one-fifth of the whole school. It is to he 
observed, too, that the same objection applies to the present 
administration of these charities as to that of the Hospitals of. 
Stilling, that the recipients belong to a class who no longer 
tepreseiit exclusively the industry or trade of the burgh; and 
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it ■would follow that in future tliey should not be confined 
to the Incorporated Trades. The funds of Allan's Mortifica- 
tion are principally invested in land, and, like those of the 
Hospitals, liitve very much increased in value. The net income is 
estimated at X525 ; that of Cunningham's MortificatioQ is £213. 
Keeping theee facts in view, nnd liearing in mind the recom- 
mendations we have made for an improved administration of the 
revenue of Hospitals and other educational chaiities, we are of 
opinion that the object of the charities and the inteuUon of the 
founders would be fully satisfied if two-thirds of the present ■ 
income were applied to the support and education of young 
persona coming under the principle of the original bequests, but 
without restriction to the Gnildry or Incorporated Trades, and 
that the remaining third should be applied to the foundation of 
open bursaries, to be competed for in the schools of Stirling, 
with a view to enable boya to proaecute the study of the higher 
branches of learning. We are further of opinion that all schoc^ 
participating in the endowments sliould be placed under Govern- 
ment inspection. 



r\rVER8ITIES. 



IX— UNlVEitSlTlES. 

The Endowments in our UyiVEiisiTlEs were tu some extent re- 
ported on by the University Commission of 1858, and, so far, are Univtndtj 
beyond the scope of our present inquiry. But that Commission i^° '""' 
was only empowered by 21 & 22 Vict. c. 83 to deal with foun- 
dations wliich had then taken eCTuct for more than 50 jeai's, and 
therefore all subsequent to 1808 come within our province. Since 
tliat date certain professorsliipa have been founded and endowed. 
No case of this character lias been brought under our notice in 
which the terms of the foundation seem to require any recommend- 
ation from ua. The foundations generally since that date, how- 
ever, have been of the nature of bursaries or scholarships ; and in 
conaidering these, the whole question of the mode of appointing to 
bursaries in the Universities has been earnestly pressed upon our 
attention. It is uot possible to treat this matter with exclusive 
reference to bursaries founded since 1808 ; but in stating the conclu- 
sions at which we liavearrived.and which must have an application 
more or less dii'ect to all such foundations, we shall uot, as it seems 
to us, be exceeding our Commission. The functions of the Com- 
missioners of 1858, as is stated by their secretary in answer to a 
communication from us, were ' mainly of an executive character. 
and it did not, therefore, devolve upon them to report on the 
foundations generally, or to mention any except those with 
which, in the performance of their duties, ,they felt called upon 
to deal.' 

Only fifty-one of these bursary foundations were regulated byFifty-oi 

the ordinances of the Universitj- Commissioners of 1858, — ^their^^i reffuUteJ 
aim having been to reduce the number of endowments which ^^Jjj^^ " ~ 
were practically useless from their small amount, and create 
new foundations of greater value. In some cases more impor- 
tant changes were carried out, which are particularly described 
in their l£e[>oi-t. Referring to the ordinances, seven in nimiber, 
which regulated some of the foundations of the University 
of St, Andrews, they remai-k : ' We should probably, bad it been 
in our power, have effected further changes of the same character; 
but this we found impossible, owing to the manner in which the 
patronage of the bursaries iu St. Andrews is distributed among 
a number of different persona. The ordinances also, in some 
oases, have abolished conditions and limitations attached t« bur- 
saries which there have been found to operate injuriously,' 
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Our attention Las been specially invited by the Senatus of Edin 
burgh to the fact that twenty-two bursaries, mostly of small value;'' 
and collectively worth about £180 a year, founded prior to 1808 
and between 1622 and IV 84, were not reported upon by the 
Commissioners. They are in the hands of private patrons or c 
public bodies, and we ai'e led to infer that difficulties may haw 
prevented the consolidation of some of these benefactions simile 
to those which are referred to in the case of St. Andrews. 

Some very important bursaries connected with the UniveraiQ 
of Glasgow escaped revision owing te their having been regulate 
under a recent Statute (1858). The Dundonald bursaries wer 
founded in 1673, and came into the possession of the Duke a 
Hamilton early in the present century by purchase.* The obj 
of the Statute referred to was merely to regulate the number a 
proportion of the bursaries in arts and divinity reapectively, whicl 
had increased beyond the number prescribed in the original de< 
but the original provisions were minutely adhered to, and, we e 
informed, are quite incLmsisteut with tht; system as to the ordd 
of classes laid down by the Commissioners in their general rules,] 

An important oidinance connected with the University of Ab< 
deen was disallowed by an Order in Council after the petition! 
which were presented against its approval had been referred to tl 
Committee of the Privy Council. The powers of the Commisj 
sioners had expired at the time when the Committee presentc 
their Report, and it was no longer possible for them to issue anotli 
ordinance to regulate the foundation. Although this foundstiq 
is not strictly within our Commission, as it formed one of tho< 
reported upon by our predecessors, we think it our duty tu invifl 
attention to the unsatisfactory state in wliich it is said to be W 
owing to this decision. ' Tlie result has been,' the CommisBioneta-l 
remark, 'to leave this foimdation, which is mm of the most' J 
valuable in the University of Aberdeen, in such a position tbi 
the fund can haidly Ire administered foi' the future without eithwfj 
an adherence to an obviously illegal syslcui, or the iuterposttioi^ 
of some other authoiity to secure that effect shall be ^ 
the will of the foundur.'f 

I In each of the four Universities of .Scotland the bursaries u 
be primarily divided into two classes, — ' competition' bursaries a 
'presentation' buisaries,— the former awarded by the result of n 
competitive examination (t)iough in some cases restricted to par<l 
ticular schools or certain locahtiea, or with preferences to name^J 
etc.) ; the latter given according to the choice of the ' patrona,' i " 
they are called. 

U- Most of the recent foundations, as the Pitt and Mackenzi^l 

* ETidsDOH, fil6L t UniTcrsitlBs (SeotUnd) CommlsiloD, 1S6S, lUport, p. 40. 
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Scholarships m the Uuiversity of Edinbui'jjh, and the Luke Fel- 
lowship in the Univei-sity of Gln^ow, are open to competition 
without restriction. The munificent endowment by the latfi Mr. 
.fohn Clark of Glasgow, of the present annua! value of ^1200, 
for the purpose of founding bursaries and scholarships in Gla^w 
University, is restricted imly by a rmteTis pnriJnts preference for 
orphans. This foundation lias not yet ooiue fully into operation ; 
but we cannot doubt that it will be aa administered by the trus- 
tees that the purposes of the libei-al testator may have the fullest 
effect Probably the beat way of securing this would be by en- 
trusting the conduct of the examinations to the University. 

In all the Scottish Universities the bursaries in the power of 
the Senatus Academicus are now t;iven by competition. The 
Senatus of the University of Edinburgh thus state the theory on 
which they admiimter their bursaries, in a paper which they have ki 
laid before us: — * 

' The Senatus assume the now undeniable principle that, wherever it is 
legally possible, a bnrsary or any euch endownieut onght to be bestowed, 
with the most anxions care, on the candidate of greatest merit and pro- 
mise. Thoy farther assame that the l}est known means of ascertaining 
merit and promise, of the kiuds to be taken into accoant in disposiug of 
bursaries, is the public competition of candidates accordinf; to some well- 
orran^ed scheme of sabje<'ts for examination.' 

It is right to say that, in this particular, the other Univeraitiea 
rif Scotland have followed the example of Aberdeen, where from 
time immemorial a system of open bursaries has been admini- 
stered, At Aberdeen, too, the Town Council, with enlightened 
liberality, have always placed the bursaries in their gift at the 
disposal of the Senatus. Of late years the bursaries under the 
control of the Universities ha>e been also set free from re- 
strictions and preferences. This was partly ellected by the 
Ordinances of tlie Commissioners of 1858, and the Universities 
themselves have done what they could towards the same end. 
The Aberdeen witnesses state, that in a well-conducted ex- 
amination a eattrU paribus preference comes to be practically 
a nullity ; and consequently that, with them, bursaries in which 
such preferences are enjoined are in fact bestowed according to 
the result of the examination.l" And the Glasgow University 
Calendar contains an intimation that, ' in the case of bursariea 
in the gift of the Senate, ia appointing to which " a prefer- 
ence" is given to certain names, etc., by "a preference" the 
Senate underatand, in every instance, a preference cwUris parHntt.' 
The good ettects of ojren competition have been amply shown in 
the long experience of Alierdeen, These effects are not confined 
• SeooBd Report, p. 650 t ErUfDM, S3B4-49. 
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to the recipients of the benefactiou, nor to tlie University ; it hw 
been fovmd that by the system a powerful alimuiiis is given to 
education in the whole north of Scotland," 

There are, on the other honiJ, at all ' the Universities a great J 
number of presentation bursaries, as they arc called, — 8omu ill i 
the gift of individuals, some in the ;^ift of corporations or pnblia I 
bodies, and some in the gift of private trustees. The tro&tees aie ] 
in some cases ex-officio ; as members of presbyteries, ministats of 1 
parishes, sheriffs of counties, or heads of incorporations. In two \ 
cases the trust is attached to the owners of certain propertiea. 

The annual value of the competition and of the presentation | 
buranries respectively is as follows (see Table VII. appended): — 



MUtlLtioi] 

I 

UniTenrit! 
Sdinburgl 



lit. Audrewtt, 

Glasgow, 

Aberdeen, 

EdiDbnrgfa, 

More tbsD one Utuversit}', 

Total, 



£881 

2,()3H 

2,90.i 

1.678 

565 

£8,067 



£645 
1,212 
8,009 
1,375 
356 

£6,497 



The bursaries in the gift of the Aberdeen Town Council are here 
classed under the head of comiMtition bursaries, because, as above 
said, they are awai'ded according to the results of the annual 
competition conducted by the University ; and the holders of 
ihem are dealt with, in tlie Aberdeen evidence, as holders of 
competition bursaries. It is right also to explain that a large pro- 
portion of the bursaries classed as ' competition bursaries ' 
subject to restrictions and preferences. 

Upon the results of this presentation system we have )iad full and 
valuable evidence, especially as applicable to bursaries in arts — 
the great majority of bursaries in each University being tenable in 
that Faculty. We have had oral evidence from gentlemen repre- 
Beating the Senatus of each of the Universities ; statements have 
been furnished to us, in which the qualifications of presentation 
bursars have been tested in every possible way, and for periods 
extending over many years, — by prizes, by graduation, and by their 
position generally in the classes. A careful consideration of this 
evidence has forced upon us the conviclion tliat, so lung as the 
present system shall continue, £5,500 a year will, so fur as the 
true interests of cdiicatiou are concerned, be greatly wasted, 'iue 
Seuatus of the Uuivei-sity uf Edinburgh, while not doubting ' tliat 
some of the patrons do their best to see their bursaries suitably 
awarfed,' thus express themselves on the subject : — t 

• E?ideBoe, 829i. ■ t Second Report, p, Wt, 
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' Bnt, from the very oatare of the circumstances, private patronag:c 
bursaries, or bursaries describabie as such, are liable to abuse, or, whoa 
the; escape abuse, cau work bat feebly for the discover; anil promotion of 
merit. The ver; dispersion and disconnectedness of this class of bursaries 
may be said tofritterawnyalargefnndof money, that, were it administered 
together visilily on the principle or competition, might be a powerful 
and steady agency from year to year in the education of the country. 
At present there is reason to fear that some uF the liursaiies, originally 
intended to reward and encourage merit, and which the tounders hoped 
wonld always be sacredly used for that end, arc secretly given away, no 
one knows why, except that some young man, having beard of snch or 
such a bursary, has applied for it in the nick of time. But even when 
the patrons or their agents take trouble to weigh the comparative claims 
of appUcauts, they can often but mako a rough selection among the clients 
whom the chanced of neighbourhood or private recommendation have 
brought round tbem ; and they cannot be sure, when they bestow the 
bursary oa a deserving young man, that it might not have been a boon 
to a more 'leserving. On tiiis account, in proportion to the very cou- 
acientionsnete of a patron, every recurring vacancy of the bursary which 
be has to ai^inister is apt to be a torture or annoysnce. The Senatna 
have, in the c*urse of their inqniries, come to know of some curious in- 
stances of the working of the private bursary system. They have had 
extreme difficuTy in finding out what students at any particular time were 
the holders of pirticular bursaries ; nor could they at this moment, with 
all tbe pains tbej have taken, write opposite to all the bursaries in the com- 
pleted University hst the names of those holding them. They have found 
also cases in whV>li the holders of bursaries were not fulfilling the con- 
ditions of regular vttendance on the classes entitling them to the payment 
of their bursaries. Tliey have found cases in which individual stnde&tS' 
had contrived to obtb'a two or more bursaries, independent of each other, 
and to hold them together. In one instance, it was found that the 
presentee to a bursary >as a young man in commercial employment, a 
hundred miles or more frim Edinburgh, with no intention of ever being 
nearer it, or within the wah of its University. It hardly needs, however, 
snch extreme instances of -tccasional abuse to show that the private 
bursary system requires ameyment.' 

Professor Fraser, Dean of be Faculty of Arts in tbe University 
of Edinburgh, though ' not pre^red to suggest tliat all endowments 
for the encouragement of student should ho bestowed on the com- 
petitive principle.' has laid befor. ug this statement : — • 

' When the results of the corapetilJn and private presentation system 
are compared, a marked difference app^rs in the qualities of the bursars 
in each class. The holders of the bnrsaies in the first category, awarded 
by public competitive examination, and Sministered on a uniform system, 
have, for the most part, been among tq ablest and most successful 
students in the Faculty of Arts, and ha^ Qiore than maintained the 
hoQonr which they obtained at the bursal examinations by class and 
other University distinctions afterwards. If, holders of the bnrsaries 
in the second category have, to a large exten. taken an infei'iur place ia 
the classes; few have been con.=picuously m-jiorions, and some have 
been distinguished for irregularity of attenda»e anj perfunctory per- 
formance of class work.' 

• Second Beporl, p. MS. 
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r Professor Itamsiiy, speaking ou behalf of tlie Seuatus of Glaagov, 
expresses hiinself as follows : — 

'5168. What coDcIuaion do you draw from these GgnresT — That the 
presentatiou boreariea are Dot odIj not given (o average students, bnt 
that, as matter of fact, tliej fall, as a rnle, to students below the average 
in point of ability and work. 

'SlfiO. Hdw do you aceoant for their hoing below the averaged — 
Be(.'an3e, as a matter of fad, the bursars are not selected on any prin- 
ciple. They are obtained by private iaSueu(%, aiid no pains whateier 
are taken to see whether the jiresentees are students of merit. The 
result is that, with rare exceptions, iliey fall to students of less than tlie 
average capacity and merit.' 
I The evidence with regard to St. Andrews given by Principal 
Shairp, Principal Tullocii, and Professor Mitchell is to the follow- 
ing eH'ect: — 

' 7623. I understooil you to say that in iudnstry tbere is no (wy great 
difference observable lielween the private patronage bnrsuts and the 
others 1 — I should not exaclly say that. 'Iliere are some of (Le private 
bnrsars who are as industrions as the foundation bui-sars (thi holders of 
competition bursaries); but on the whole I think the foundition bursars 
are superior, though not to so great a degree as might be «Kpected. 

• 7630. And in attainments aud capacity there is a viry observable 
difference? — A vrry observable difference.' 

These views have been supported by statistics, showing the 
position of presentation linrsars with regard to I'niversity dia- 
tinctiona. Contrasting ibis with the position he", as a rule, by 
the holders of open bursaries, it is plain, to quoK the evidence of 
Sir Aleiander firant," that if the Universities ' lad the control over 
the different bursaries which are at present irthe hands of private 
patrons, and which are greatly wast«d, they ^'ould be placed in a 
very different position in point of educ»"""il usefulness.' Bnt 
the system of presentation bursaries iaiot only negatively mis- 
chievous, it tends to loww tlie teaching Jf the Universities. Such, 
indeed, is said not to be the case at Aberdeen, where the presen- 
tation bursars are, as a rule, about i^ a level with the ordinary 
students. This fortunate peculinrit' is attributable to two causes : 
]. To the general excellence of thpeducation in the districts from 
which that University is mainly <ipplied — an excellence owing in 
no small degree to the stiniulusii^'^i by the competition bursary 
system, which has so long obta-^ed there ; and 2. To the fact that, 
at Aberdeen, presentation bur"rs are subjected to a matriculation 
examination, which ensures "l^eir being np to the average level. 
But where these causes arrnot in operation, the system has this 
tendency. Professor Ean-iy, in answer to a question whether 
presentation bursars inter'''^ "'itb the standard of instruction, says : 

'They do so in this waylbal they add to the number of students who 
come up to the Univerait>*iisufflciently prepared. But there are others 
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as poorly qualiSed who liave got do bursaries. So far as bursaries are a 
meaoB of sending up to the Universities stndents not sufficiently prepared, 
they dohanii'(51rtfi). 

And thia must be taken in connection with the previous evidence 
of the same witness, that, ' with rare exceptions, presentation hur- 
saries fall to students of less than the average capacity and merit.' 
Sir Alexander Grant speaks to the snme efl'ect : 
' 3510. Would you say tbal those that come up by selection keep down 
the sinnijflrd of your teaching ? Is i( au evil tlial atnoants to an injury 
to the standard of teiichinji in the HnssesT — Ii works together with 
several other thiuge in keeping down the standard, 1 think this is one 
of the raus«>9, together witli the ansatisfactury slate of tbe Secondary 
Schools in Scotland, which keeps down the standard of the Universily.' 

A passage in the Report of the Commission of 1858 gives Optoion (rf 
support to this evidence. Tlie Commissionera say :' oi'iws oa 

' In considering this eubjeit, we found that the Commissioners of """"'** i 
1826-30 had recorded a very decided opinion as to the evil effects of an 
excessive number of bursaries in the Faculty of Arlsi and the most 
careful inquiries satisfied us of the soundness of Ihe conclusion at which 
they had arrived, that the existence of a very great number of borsaries 
operates nnfavonrably to the interests of education, by attracting tb the 
Universities persons whose state of preparation is insufficient. It is 
difficult for the Professors, iu many cases, to reject bursars as nnGt to 
enter the University, and they are therefore led by degrees to lower the 
standard of their instruction, in order to suit it to the uttainments of 
persons of inferior education. It follows as a necessary consequence that 
the tone and character of the University come iu time to be prejudicially 
affected, while, to compensate this evil, no corresponding benefit is conferred 
on those who are admitted to the University without due preparation.* 

The Commissioners are here directly dealing with the question 
of the too great numljer of bursaries ; hut it is the excessive 
iniinbei of presentation burBariea only which can he aupjjosed to 
liave this effect For the evidence which we have taken shows 
couclusivfly that tlic above remarks can have no application to the 
holders of competition bursaries ; lhe.se are, on the contrary, de- 
scribed as the '^lite of our studeuts.' And it is hardly necessary to 
say that, in the nature of things, they will always be ao, If, there- 
fore, the conclusions at which the Comniissions of 1826-30 and 
the Commission of 18.5R arrived are correct,— and we see no 
reason to doubt this, — the lowering of the tone and teaching of the 
Universities is in point of fact a consequence of presentation hui^ 
Siiries as they presently exist, The diminution in the number of 
very small bursaries effected by the Commissioners of 1858 may, 
to a certain extent, have weakened this deteriorating infiuence ; 
but from'variouB causes, which have, in some measure, been men- 
tioned above, these Commissioners were prevented from carrying 
out that important reform far enough to justify the belief that any 
material improvement in this regard can have been accomplished. 
UnlvanlHra (Sootbnd) OommlHiin, IMS, Boport, p. M. 
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The elementary character of the instruction which tlie professors 
in the Scotch Universities nre compelled to give is, hy common 
consent, a great evil — u serious hindrance to ihe advancement of 
learning in the country. We cannot condemn too strongly a system 
which tends to foster this evO. 

It lias been urged in defence of tlie presentation system that it 
may in some cases be tlie means of bringing forward students who 
have Ifthoured under disadvantages in their early training ; and also 
deserving students of comparatively moderate ability, or of slower 
development tlian others. Jtut the evidence shows that, under the 
existing system, no such objects are attained. We have seen no 
reason to think that they are generally aimed at. If patrons were 
careful to elect upou any such grounds, we might confidently 
expect that the pi'esentees would justify their position by uvinciog 
excellence of some kind, if not at the beginning, at least during 
the course of their University career ; — certainly that they would 
show endeavour to remedy, by assiduoua application, any early 
disadvantages under which they might labour. That, as a rule, 
they fail to do ao — that they are, at no period of the curriculum, 
nor in any branch of study, distinguished either for aptitude or for 
industry, seems conclusive against this theory. In judging of the 
system, we must look at its working as a whole : 

"■ If,' aays Professor RamsitT,* ' a patron is specially interested in his 
bursaries — if he cared about a particular district, and took pains to ask 
for names only of deserving boys to be sent up to bim from each parisli, 
recommended by the parish mioister, or by the Bcboolnioster of some 
school — and if he took (be trouble to inquire into the drciiuistauces of Ihe 
candidulGS, nod satisfied himself uot only Ihul they were poor, but that they 
were likely to tarn a University education to account, the moQey might be 
usefully applied, and a deserviDg class of students would be helped; hnt, 
as at present adniiniBlered, the presentation bur^^aries are of little or tio 
educational value to the University. They are given without sernliny of 
merit to those students whose friends can bring influence lo bear in the 
proper quarter.' 

The above skotch lias reference admittedly altogether 'to an 
ideal state of things ;'+ and it may at first sight seem singular 
that such patrons have been so rare. Professors Bain and Geddee 
of Aberdeen, speaking with direct reference to the above ailment, 
tell us tlmt with them it has l>een matter of suqirise how uniformly 
unfortunate the patrons have been in their selection : 

' 8339. It was staled aa one reason for raainlaining a certain number of 
presontatioD bursars, that those students whose early training put thetn 
to disadi'antage were diieliy from the country, and that the presentation 
bursaries are favourable to that class of studentK ? — That may be a very 
good theory, but 1 doubt whether it has ever been realized iu fact. 

' 834D. But I mean as to practice ! — No j I wonld not suy that. 

' 8311. Yon would not say, lookhig to the different classes of stadents, 
• BTiilenoe, 5189. f /*■ MH. 
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that those who come up from the country require more favour on the port 
of the Fniversily thiin those wlio come from the towns? — Well, Inere 
mighl be studecits of ability io the country who would not make perhaps 
so good an apiieiirance, for want of the training:, because it re(|uirGs more 
than ordinary parisli school training now ; and if a presentation bursary 
could come happily down upon snch men, it would l>e a rery good thing, 
but in point of fact that ia not the operation of the system. 

' 8342. Anolher reason was, that it is niore favourable to students of 
Blower deTclopment, who would not come up In the standard of the com- 
petition bui'sarics? — If patrons could discover soch men, and give th«n 
the bursaries, it might be very well. 

'8343. But in the presentation of the students there is no reason to 
conclude from the resuUs that such has been done?^Xo. It rather 
seems to ns surprising, nfter these resnlts, that the patrons should be so 
nolacky with their men — that they find so few men of good natural parts,' 

But this is not really matter for surprise. If a man gives of Ins Tendaney of H|_ 
own means to support a student at coll^, he will take pains to g^^^'tJ™!* 
ascertain the worthiness of the recipient. But endowments for"«"P"l*' 
such a purpose tend iuevitnbly to become ' mere pauper doles, and 
the patronage ia exercised from motives of friendship and interest, 
without regard to merit.'* Nor does it appear that this sj'stem prwonunioii 
ia worked so as to be any boon to the poor. The evidence from ^liiw'jl'i''^' 
Aberdeen is distinct on the point that presentation bursaries are •*•* p*"- " 
not, as a rule, held by the poorer students : 

*638]. Have you obsened whether, comparing the preaentatiun bui* 
qpiiee, as a, whole, with the comiratitioa bursaries, the holders seem to 
ba from a humbler part of life ?~>'o. I should not think that. Pnifigtor 
SMda. — I sbonid tiiink that appearances are rather the ottier way, in 
favour of the presented bursars being from a higher social stratum. 
Proffiaor Bain. — For instance, the clergy have considerable influence with 
patrons, and a good many of their sons come np with preseutatione. 

' 8382. Then if the presentation bursnrius were generally thrown open 
there would be no ground for saying that this was taking it from the 
poor and giving it to the rich ? — Certainly not, 

' 6383. You believe that men in just as poor circnmstances would obtain 
them by competition as those who obtain them nowf — Certainly.' 

But, even were the patronage so exercised as to uid students of 
the class above indicated, we are by no means persuaded that the 
result would be necessarily beneficial. Poverty, disadvantages of 
training, slowness. of intellectual development, however much they 
may command our sympathy, constitute in themselves no claim to 
the enjoyment of University bursary funds. To constitute such 
a claim there must be, if not evidence of actual acquirement^ at 
least evidence of an aptitude to turn a University education to good 
aficount. Wliat ia wanted is not to advance men of inferior capa- 
city, or of slower development than others, but to advance able 
men, likely to be of service to the community iu some sphere of 
intellectual activity. A boy labouring under the disadvantages of 
* ETidencp^ saaij. 
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early training may in tbe general case overcome these as easily 
before entering tlie University as afterwards. He will, indeed, be 
more surely incited to effort by the knowledge that he can obtain 
a bursary as the reward of his exerlions, than by a bursary being 
bestowed upon Iiiin without exertion on his own port. There 
may no doubt be some special caaes of desert which examinationa, 
however well conducted, will fail to detect, and which a patron 
might bring forwiird. But experionce bna shown that such caaes 
are few, and the chance of their occurrence cannot fairly be taken 
into account in estimating the merits or demerits of a system. 

In some caaes the choice of the patrons is limited to boys from 
particular localities or educated at certain schools. Such limita- 
tions, 80 far as tht>y have any effect at all, wouhi appear to intensify 
the evils of the system of private patrouiige. 

It is right to say that the witnesses from Aberdeen do not 
concur with the witne,3ses frora the other three Universities in 
their unreserve<l condemnation of presentation luirsaries. Pro- 
fessors Geddes and Rain thus express themselvca :— * 

'There U one remark, however, I wish to make. With regard to 
this qoestioD, we were iastructed to bring np the foil statistics showinj^ 
the great superiority of the competition bnrsarfl, and we consider it a 
very remarkable and effective document. For luy own part, I htt?e had 
a good deal of discussion aud iuterconrsc witb gentlemen who promoted 
competitive examiDBtions in Loudon, tind I have been aiiked to famish 
the evidfni'e from Aberdeen, as being on a particolarly large scale. 1 
was always well aw^ue that saeh ' evidence would be very striking; but 
of coarse I never had authority, and could not ask authority, to prepare 
these tables merely f<)r private information. They are now prepared for 
llie first time, and are, I believe, the most remarkable statistics that have 
yet been published in reference to Ihm question. They will no doubt 
prodnce their impression. At the same time, wben we received our in- 
structions from the Senatus, it was distinctly understood that wo were to 
say nothing derogatory or disrespectful of the patrons or their presentees, 
or to insinaate that tliese barsaries were positively a bad institution. 
Wo considered that the rights of patrons should be respected. If a 
patron realiy wishes to establish a fouiidatiou restricted to persons and 
places, or restricted to his own family, in the matter of presentation, 
we do not call it a bad thing. We call it a very inferior thing as 
regards developing the talent of the country; bnt in itself it is a good 
thing as regards educating a certain number, and is also a very importaot 
contribution to the support of the University in reference to the income 
of the professors.' 

This opinion may be accounted for by the fact that the pre- 
Bentation system, owing to the causes mentioned above, does 
not seem to have been so injurious in its operation at Aberdeen 
as at the other Universities. But even mth reference to Aberdeen 
itself, and still more, keeping in view what has been conclusively 
shown to be the effect of that system in the other Universities, we 
can by no means concur in the opiniou. In the first place, we 
■ ETldaD(«, 83M. 
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think what may be called the negative evil of the system is great. 
On this point we agree with the statement of the University of 
Edinburgh: 'Every bestowal of a bursary at random, or hastily oaner* 
on private solicitation, is, the Seuatus submit, a real misfortune, ^„'^*jj 
inasmuch as, even should that bursary go to a proper person, full bj«i»iu. 
advantage will not have been taken of the virtue tliat lay in it as 
an instrumentality for stimulating youthful exertinn, and finding out 
and encouraging luerit.' Secondly, the system has shown itself to 
I>e a bad thing in at least two of our Universities, by sending 
up an inferior class of students, tending to lower the standard 
of tlie teaching. Further, it is a bad thing in tlie interests of the 
iiommunity ; for young men are tlius attracted to the Universities, 
and induced to continue tlieir attendance there, who may have uu 
aptitude to profit by University study, and who are eventually 
left in what the Commissioners of 1826-30 truly describe * aa 'the 
most distressing of all situations,' — unable to turn to good account 
the education which they have received, and disqualified for avo- 
cations which they might otherwise have pursuetl with advantage 
to themselves and othera. It is a Imd thing for the presentees 
thfimselves, not only for the above reason, but also because 
bursaries so obtained have not a stimulating influence on those 
who get them, but tlie contrary .■!• The evidence is to the effect 
that presentation bursars, aa a rule, continue, during their whole 
career, in the same relative position of inferiority which they 
held when they entered the University. Looking to their large 
number, tlus failure to attain distinction is remarkable. The 
conclusion seems irresistible, that bursaries bestowed otherwise 
than as the reward of merit, if they do not encourage laziness, 
at least do not excite eflbrt tu rise above mediocrity. It is a 
mistake, too, we think, to defend presentation bursaries because 
they increase the incomes of the professors. Such a consideration 
is out of place. The undue dependence of Scotch professors on 
fees is doubtless a serious evil — a formidable obstruction to real 
University reform ; and it would be a great gain to the educational 
interests of the community if any funds could with justice be 
applied to the endowment of certain chairs in our Universities, . 
especially in the Faculty of Arts. We cannot, however, in any 
view admit this consideration into the present question. We 
cannot recognise as a reason for upholding an acknowledged evil 
in our academical system the possibility that it may so operate 
as to mitigate the bad efl'ects of another. 

The disapproval of this presentation system is by no means con- PreMnutiaa 
fined to professors, or otiiers directly interested in the teaching of J^^*'^'^'** 
the Universities. The General Council of the University of Glasgow, "TCDaiidii 
a body representing all I'lasses of the community, and which, since 
it was called into existence by the legislation of 1858, has shown a 

• Baport, p. 76. t EridBM^ $306, 8384-6. 
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conetunt and enlightened interest in academical atfairs, has ex- 
pressed strongly tlie same opinion, and lias heartily supported the 
Senatos in their eiideavoui-s to have all bursaries thrown open to 
competition. In 1871 the General Council adopted a Report from 
a Committee of their number on tlie bursary system generally, in 
which the throwing open of all bursaries was strongly urged. "SVe 
quote the following passage from that Report, not only as showing 
_ how decidedly that opinion was entertained by the Council, but 
also aa stating a view as to the probable effect of such a measure 
with which we concur : — ' At the same time, they do not dis- 
guise their opinion that the resources which at present are often 
wasted in eleemosynary bursaries ought all to be devoted to the 
foundation of open scholarships and open fellowsliips — if necessary, 
by the authority of a Royal Commission, as was done in the cases 
of Oxford and Cambridgu some fifteen years ago. And in propor- 
tion as this Council and the University authorities press for tlie 
attainment of this object, they may reasonably anticipate a favour- 
able response from the general community to the call lor additionnl 
foundations.' 

< With regard lo bursaries which are in the gift of public 
bodies,- — ^such as Town Councils, etc., — there can, we think, bo 
no room for doubt. Such bodies hold their right of presenta- 
tion as trustees for the public ; and the Legislature ia therefore 
entitled to see that these rights are so exercised as to subserve 
the public interest. ' It would be wrong in principle,' say 
Professors Geddes and Bain, ' to allow corporations to esercise 
the discretion of private patrons.'" We think, therefore, that all 
Buch bodies should be required to bestow the bursaries in their gift 
according to appi-oved merit ; and the only way of ensuring this is 
by throwing them open to competition. The desired end would 
probably be best, attained were such bodies to imitate the example 
of the Town Council of Aberdeen, and entrust the duty of examin- 
ing for the bursaries in their gift to the Senatus of the University 
to which they are attached. 

I The case of burearies in the gift of private individuals is attended 

with greater difficulty. The right of presentation is recognised 
by Statute in the case of the Dundonakl Bni-saries at Glasgow; and 
we observe that in a recent scheme, regulating an old foundation con- 
nected with St. Andrews, the ' right of presentation' is distinctly 
recognised by the Court of Session. The late University Commis- 
sion recognised many of these claims in their ordinances, but at 
the same time gave authority to the Universities to attach such 
conditions, in the way of examination, as might guard against 
abuse. We are of opinion that any claims to the jiresentalions 
as of right must necessarily be subordinate to the main olijectF of 
the founder, and that these presentations, even when in the hands 

* EtidsEce, 6874. 
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of individuals, purtake far more of the nature of public tnistB 
than of private property. 

The large number of bursaries in private gift is remarkable, Thew u« 
and their origin is involved in some obscurity. But we cannot otwnawr < 
doubt that their original character was that of trusts, and that ''''"*' 
the right of presentation was confined to the family of the founder 
or .to families known to the founder, in tbe belief that so tlie 
fulfilment of the purposes of the tmst would be heat secured. 
Gradually, however, that which was originally a trust acquired the 
form of a privilege, and, in two instances which have come under 
our notice, has been the subject of sale. We cannot but regard 
such transactions as an abuse of the original purpose of the trust. 
Referring to one of these, the University Commissioners of 1858 
say, ' It may be open to question how far such a right could bo 
a subject of sale.' I!ut whatever may be the precise legal cha- 
i-aoter of this private patronage, the right of the State to regulate 
such endowments, so as to extend their usefulness and secure 
the main objects of the founders, seems unquestionable. Those riirDo«Mol j 
objects were great public objects, — to encourage learning and oi ni^rh 
advance merit. Sometimes this is e^cpressly set forth in the 
deeds. Professor Ramsay says : ' The old deeds arc more careful 
in providing that only students of merit should be presented to 
buTsaxies than modem patrons have shown themselves to be.'* 
Thus the patrous of the Redhyth Bursaries, at Aberdeen, were 
directed to examine the boys, and if they should find any, 
after four years at school, 'not to have a genius and inclina- 
tion for letters,' not to send them to the University. The 
Dundonald Bursaries, at Glasgow, were founded ' for th« regard 
we have and carrie to literature and true piety, aud to the 
flourishing and advancement thereof.' To the Hamilton Bursaries 
it is required that ' none may be presented but such as are of pro- 
miseing spirits,* And in the Adam Bursary, also at Glasgow, an 
idea is somewhat quaintly expressed, which we may believe to 
have been often present to the minds of founders: it is to be 
given to ' the rather poorest aud most deserving Sometimes 
it is required that the bursars shall be ' qualified ; ' sometimes 
the purpose of the charity is indicated by the use of tlie words 
' students ' or ' scholars.' 

Even in the absence of such expressed intention, the further- "VH'*' 
ance of the great public objects we have indicated must be pre- p«tn»i J 
snmed to have been in the contemplation of foundei-s. On no ^ovv4. 
other theory would endowments of the character we are now dis- 
cussing be recognised as in accordance with public policy. As we 
have before said, peipetuities are only allowed in respect that 
they were intended to advance, and that in point of fact they 
• ETidsooa, sum 
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do advance, importaut public iuterests, educationftl or charitable. 
Thus, in the Universities Act of 1858, the Commissionera are 
empowered to make euch alterations in the condition of endow- 
ments as may tetter advance ' the interests of religion and 
learning, and the main design of the founder, so far as is cotunt- 
Init with the jiromotion of sHch iiUn-fsts. 

Such having been the motives of the founders, and such ] 
"■ the purposes for which the law has permitted the foundations ] 
to exist, it is not unreasonable that the law should secure the ful- , 
filment of those purposes. And if a founder has mistakenly ] 
attached conditions to his benefaction which experience has shovm 
to frustrate hia intentions, and to obstruct the great ends for the j 
sake of which the law has departed from its usual policy, it would ' 
seem uot only our right, but our duty, to disregard such conditions. 
To do so is not to infringe upon any right of private property in 
the true sense of the words. Nor is it to violate the will of the 
founder. Rather is it to protect his will — to ensure that hia inten- 
tions and wishes shall be faithfully carried out. Sir Alex&ndenr 1 
Grant mentions a curious case :* 

* A gentlemau who was patron of a bursary called ou me. Uis bursary ^ 
was only £G a year, aud he said be had not the least objection to placing 
thin in the hands of the University for their administration ; bat he said, 
" Supposing my son tarns ont a blockhead, I might as well have this 
bursary for liim." I said, of course, that Le could reserve the right of . 
recalling it any time be liked.' 

Now, what is a bursary so adniiniatered but a perpetual entail, 
;. and that in favour of beneficiaries specially selected because of J 
unfitness? We do not often meet with the same frankness of i] 
avowal ; but the case against the presentation system as a whole, 
that from such motives on the part of the patrons as the above, or 
from mei-e carelessness or facility, it is not so administered as to 
carry out the purposes of the founders, i.e. the advancement of 
merit, ami the encouragement of learning, is established by the 
evidence. 

With regard to endowments of small amount, which are prac- 
tically useless as a means of acquiring academical instruction, 
and are worthless to the pation, we consider that they should be 
united into bursaries or scholarships of higher value, and open to 
competition; and all those under XIO annual value should be 
subject to this rule. AVe consider, also, that when the funds of 
an endowment have increased beyond what is necessary to carry 
ont the objects indicated by the testator, any surplus should be 
■ applied to establishing competition bursaries. Looking to the 
, whole tenor of the evidence, some of our number aie of opinion 
that all presentation bursaries sliould be required to be thi'own open 
• EvWeao^ 8617. 
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to competition, in the same maai 
bodies. And they are unable 1 

matter, any diatinctiou in principle can be drawn between bur- 
saries under and bursaries above the annual value of £10. 
It has been suggested that powers should be conferred on the 
Uciversities to acquire the control of all such endowments, on 
condition of compensation to the patrons, and that such powers 
should be compulsory. Unfortunately, the Uuiversities have no 
funds available for such a purpose : whether, on the assump- 
tion that compensation should be given, public money might with 
propriety be so applied, is a question for the Legislature. 

Other plans have been laid before us, calculated, in a greater n™*"" 'f" 
or less degree, to remedy the existing evil. Thus it has been uikm Hvsism 
proposed that patrons should be required to nominate a cer- "i,"^ j' ^y 
tain number of candidates for each bursary, the best of whom, as Hui-"ri«» 
ascertained by examination, should be elected.* It may be doubted 
whether this plan would prove satisfactory. It plainly would not 
at all secure the election of the best men possible, and it mi,';ht 
easily be so worked by the patrons as to be altogether ineflicacious. 

Another scheme, which would be more thorough in its effect, 
has been suggested. It is that each nominee should be subjected 
to an examination ; and if any one should be unable to pass it, Pr«t«.(«Ho« | 
the nomination should not revert to the patron, but the bursary, qiii<eri 
for that time, be thrown open to competition. This scheme has"^." 
received the approbation of the General Council of the University "■■ "' 
of Glasgow, and has, undoubtedly, much to recommend it. The iiiruwi 
rights of presentation would, in the first instance, be preserved ; in 
fact, they would only be interfered with when it was made clear 
that they had been injuriously exercised. And it will hardly be 
disputed that when this has been made clear such interference is 
justifiable. On the other hand, the consequences attaching to K 
bad appointment would, in the first place, tend to secure care in 
the selectioD ; and in the second place, when the selection had 
been unfortunate, a satisfactoiy remedy would he provided. 

A modified form of this plan has always been in operation at 
Aberdeen. There, as we have already stated, all presentation 
bursars are subjected to an examination, and should they fail to 
pass, they are refused the bursary. The examination, however, 
13 not a severe one, falling far short of the examination for the 
competition bursaries ; and, in case of failure, the right of presenta- 
tion falls to be exercised again. 

This custom may be said to have obtained the force of law u"^'",, 
in the University of Aberdeen; and the riyht of any Uiiiver- AUnl.* 
n^ to require presentation bursars to pass an examiuatioii as n 
condition of holding the bursary is recognised in many of iho 

• Kridmca, TflJ4 ; ^-iumi Bapori, p. t2». 
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ordinancea of the Commiaaioners of 1858. The legality of this can 
hardly depend on the character of the examinatioD. To reqoire 
B. preaentatiou bursar to pass a severe exaiuination seema not less 
legal than to reciuire him to pass an easy one. There appears, 
therefore, to be no reason why the Uuiversitiea should not require 
presentation bursars to pass an entrance examination of Ibe same 
character as that by which the competition bursaries are deter- 
mined. But any doubt on the legal point might be removed by 
express powers to this effect being conferred upon the Universities. 
It is an essential feature in this scheme that, in case of failure 
by the presentee to pass the examination, the University should he 
empowered, for that election, to throw the bursary open. To give 
the Univereity a mere right of rejection would be of comparatively 
little use. We cannot doubt that, should any such plan be adopted 
as a solution of the question, the University authorities would exert 
themselves to carry out what would be a great improvement on 
the present state of things. On the other hand, the good effects 
of this plan would he alight compared with those which would 
result from at once throwing all hnrsaries open, like the 
scheme mentioned above, it would fail to secure the success of 
the best man. A more important consideration is. that the un* 
certainty inherent in such a system would limit the effect 
of the endowments as a stimulus to education generally. This 
effect is one of the chief benefits resulting from an open system; 
and it cannot be produced, at least to the full ext«nt. when there 
ia doubt whether the buraaries will be awarded by merit or not 

With regard to this whole luatter, the Universities have much 
in their own power. They might do more than they have ever 
yet done to free their bursaries from the eleemosynary character 
which unhappily attaches to them. If tlie magnitude of the evil 
were urged upon the patrons, we cannot but believe that, in meet 
cases, they would be disposed to enter into some reasonable 
arrangement. We understand that at Oxford and Cambridge 
many rights of private presentation have been of late years 
relinquished. Should the same liberal spirit not be found among 
Scottish patrons, the Universities are not without the means of 
exercising a certain pressure. They might effect much were 
they to lay down the principle that they would recognise no 
bursaries the election to wliich is othenvise than by merit 
The principle ia undoubtedly a sound one. Only bursaries so 
awarded have any claim to the distinction which recogoitioo-by 
the University ouglit to give. All bursaries otherwise awarded 
the Universities should disregard. They should deny them a 
place in the Calendar. When the funds have been placed under 
their control, as is generally the case at Aberdeen, they should 
i-ofuse to administer them. Such bursaries would thus be put im 
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their tnie position. The distinction between charities and real 

University honours would be clenrly marked. With this view 

it has been suggested by the Gla-igow University Council, that 

in all open foundations the word scholarship should be substi- oprn BniwriM 

tnted for the word buraary, aud that scholare only should be^J^i^wl** 

allowed to wear any distinctive academical dress. We think these I 

suggestions well wortliy of consideration, I 

We are persuaded that much good might tlms be done, not only a dotj 
because so the position of students who rise by their own merit p",^™ 
would receive due recognition, but aho because the taking of such ' 
steps by the Universities would have an eflect in educating the 
public mind, and inducing patrons to give up their rights of pre- 
sentation, or at least to consent to terms of compromise. Failing 
any other remedy, the Universities may fairly be expected to exert 
vigorously the power they possess. No desire to attract students 
— which would be unworthy ; no fear of discouraging future bene- 
factions — which would be unfounded; should deter them from 
making every effort to remove this blot from the University 
system of the country. It would be difficult to ext^gerate the 
good that would be done were tJie whole sum at tlie disposal of 
patrons really devoted to the interests of education, instead of 
being " wasted ' as it now is. A revenue not much larger, wisely 
administered, has been sufficient to make Balliol College the most 
distinguished College in Oxford. Should the Universities shrink 
from this plain duty, they must in justice be held mainly respon- 
sible for the continuance of the present system. 

Many of these ' competition ' bursaries, as we have before stated, BetiricUon 
are open only within certain local limits, and subject to certain 
preferences. The extent of these restrictions is different in the 
various Universities. Thus, in the Faculty of Arts, the number 
and annual value of competition bursaries which ore absolutely 
open, as compared with those which are subject to restrictiona 
and preferences, would appear to be as follows ;^ 



C».v™rT™. 








No. 


T>ln<. 


No. 


TalBB. 




GlMgOW,* . . 

Aberdeen, 

Edinburgh. . 


17 
32 
72 

33 


£191 

1309 
8G5 


83 
S3 
99 

10 


£512 
828 

1407 
360 





It would appear, therefore, that in at least two Universities a 
large proportion, .even of competition bursaries, are restricted in a 
way which cannot fail seriously to lessen their beneficial influence. 

Preferences to particular names, and to tlie line of the founder, P"'""^ 
have been discussed in a previous part of the Report. We would kindrea," 
* Not iRcluding tb* Ckrk EDdo'ioetil. not jet <d opanllon. 
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only repeat here that such restrictions seem peculiarly objection- 
able with regard to University Endowments. Indeed, as we said 
before, even where these preferences have not been abolished by 
the Commissioners of 1858, they have little or no practical effect in 
the bursary examinations as now conducted at Glasgow and Aber- 
deen. Such is probably the case at the other Universities also ; 
and it would be well — so long as these preferences are allowed to 
e.xist at all — were aa announcement to this effect publicly made in 
all the University calendars. 

The aggregate value of the bursaries in all the Fdctdtiea 
restricted within local limits, including restrictions to par- 
ticular schools, is £2784 • a year. In addition to these, 
tliere are preferencts to localities, which have a tendency to 
operate as restrictions. These amount to £850 per annum. 
On the propriety of maintaining these restrictions in favour of 
localities there is a difference of opinion among us. In the 
opinion of some of our number, these restrictions do not seem 
to call for any special notice, except in the limited number 
of cases in wliicli the area is too narrow to admit of any full 
competition among the candidates. The Senatus of the TTni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in the statement prepared by them in 
1870, invite attention to bursaries connected with the CounQr 
Associations, as an 'interesting class, giving expression in tha 
most excellent possible way to the natural feeling of attach- 
ment felt by most persons to the districts where they have 
themselves been born and bred, or with which they have themselves 
associations of family and tradition.' They add ; ' But while the 
bursaries retain their characteristic peculiarity, their agency will 
be more beneficial in proportion as, within the limits of that 
peculiarity, the principles of publicity and the selection of the 
worthiest by competition are attended to. The Senatus have 
reason to believe that the County Associations that have already 
established bursaries are fully alive to this, and have, in fact, 
taken all pains, by examinations and otherwise, to see their 
bursaries rightly bestowed. AH that is wanted is, that the 
Associations should link tbemaelves more openly with the Uni- 
vei-sity itself in the matter of these bursaries, by availing them- 
Belvea of the machinery of examination which the Senatus can 
supply, and so making the competition for County Association 
bursaries a iBcogniaed portion of a periodical University ceremonJaL 
The Senatus will do their best to prepare such a scheme of ex- 
amination as may be satisfactory to the County Associations ; and 
they will gladly, in any case where it may be desired, conjoin 
' or examiners nominated by the Associations with 
* Of (liif niDi. £919 ors conii«ct«d with pvtioul&r icboola. 
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examiners from their own body.' Of this class of bursaries, 
founded by Associations or private persons, there are no less than 
nine connected with the TJnivei-sity of Edinburgh which have 
been founded since 1858. Appeals to local feeling have resulted 
in the fouDdation of local bursaries in connection with the other 
Universities also, including one hy the Highland Society in favour 
of fourteen Highland counties, four in favour of natives of Scot- 
land generally, and one for natives of India. 

Though tlie greater number of the foundations arc of recent 
origin, the practice of connecting burearies with particular localities 
is of considerable antiquity, and is shown in ita most favourable 
aspect when they are attached to large schools or groups of schools. 

There are, however, a limited number of bursaries founded in 
favour of natives of parishes or groups of parishes, where the num- 
ber of students proceeding to the Universities must be too uncertain 
to ensure competition. It may be dtificult to determine the area 
which will satisfy this condition ; but provided that a locahty 
can send up a student (qualified to take a creditable place in the 
examinations of the Universities, it does not seem to some of our 
number that there should be any interference with the freedom of | 
bequest in a class of endowments which they think have been : 
generally beneficial to the Universities. 

The remarks of the Senatus of Edinburgh' on the subject of 
restricted bursaries generally, which are referred to in a pre- 
ceding page, are worthy of attention, especially as regards the im- 
portance of the utmost publicity, so as to secure a careful choice 
of the most deserving out of the candidates who may present 
themselves with the necessary preliminary qualification. In the 
event of no candidate of sufficient merit offering himself, the 
bursary ahonld be thrown open to public competition. 

In exceptional cases, where, from change of circumstances, a 
favoured locality has declined in population or importance, power 
shoold be given, where the restriction has become too narrow, to 
extend it, so as to give security for a supply of able students. 

Others of our number ai* of opinion that, in order to secure 
HBtisfactory results, it is necessary to go further. 

The evidence shows some variety of opinion on this subject. 
Witnesses entitled to respect, such as Sir Alexander Grant, Dr. 
Playfair, Dr. Donaldson, and others, have expressed themselves as 
altogether opposed to these restrictions.-)- In answer to a question 
whether the Senatua of Glasgow University would he disposed to 
move in the way of removing such restrictious from University 
bursaries. Professor Ramaay says : ' Certainly. They have done so 
already, in the adoption of the report of the Committee on Bur- 

• BeeontI Brport, p. «S0. j 8«» P' "*■ 
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I saries, ia the strongest possible way. And also in disregarding 

fe restrictions as to name ? — Yes. And also as to founders' kin ? — 

H Tes. I believe the feeling iu the Senatus to be unanimoua to the 

H effect that all restrictions are mischievous.' * Professor Hamsay 

H himself, on the other hand, urges some considerations in favour 

I of restricted competitions ; 

H ^ 53'25. With regard to the locality preferences, I gather that yon woald 

H be disposed to a certain extent to respect them ? — Yes. I think then ia 

■ this to be said for locality bursaries, that there are stadeats vho ore 
H really deserving, and who tnm out well afterwards, but who never could by 
H any chance get a competition bursary, unless the number of such bnrsariea 
B was very large. I have known many students come ap to the University 
m from a parish school who conid have made no appearance in an examina- 
m tion at first, bat who, aft«r a session or two, have really done well. It is 
V right that such stadents should come to the Unirersitj ; aad were there 
W local competitions for such stadents, the University would draw in de* 

■ serving scholars, and the candidates wonid find out whether they were 
I qualified to profit by University attendance. I would ap|irove, therefore, 
I of bursaries restricted to localities, on the ground ibat there are stndents 
B who are worthy of attending the IJmversity who could not get a borsary 
H except io a restricted competition.' 

W Principal Shairp's opinion is also in favour of certain re- 

W strictious, tliongii he rests it on a somewhat different ground :t 

I ' I think, in regard to bnrsaries being confined to special districts, that 

I* if the district is a suffieienlly large one, it is a desirable instead of an 

K nodesirable thing. I refer, for example, to county borsaries. There ia 

W one which we have, namely, the Fife, Clackmannan, and Kinross bursary 

K — a new foundation. There are several of that kind ; and where they 

K are open to snfGciently large districts, it naturally encourages scholarship 

H in these districts in a way that, if thrown open to the whole world, it 

H would not do. I have no wish, therefore, to see ihem nnlimitedly thrown 
Open, but only to a certain extent,' 

DijTerencs of It seems, liowever, to some of us, that the difference between the 
ll'.p.renrttiui viewsof these gentlemen and the views of those who would disregard 
such restrictions altogether ia more apparent than real Taking 
Professor Eamsay's evidence as a whole, his support of restricted 
competition is not very decided. He seems to think that in no 
case should the area be more limited than a county, or two or 
three counties taken together ; t and, in answer to a question, 
he says expressly : ' Wherever I could do so, I would make the 
extension aa wide as possible.' § Indeed, the whole principle 
involved ia conceded in Principal Shairp's proviso : ' If the dis- 
trict be a sufficiently large one.' All recognise a certain extent 
of area as a thing necessary to be secured. And all recog- 
nise our right, as a matter of public policy, to secure that area 
by disregarding, if necessary, restrictions which may have been 
imposed by founders. What remains is a question of degree only. 

• Eridonoe, 6317-19. t lb. 7034. J /*. 6293-5830. } It. 5fl2B. 
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The evidence as to the propriety of disregarding locality reatric- 
tioDS, to the effect of securing real and adequate competition, is all 
one way. Nor is tliis unanimity surprising ; for, irrespective of 
the considerations which can he ui^d against local restrictions 
generally, an administration of educational endowments within 
limits too narrow to secure sucii a competition is attended with 
peculiar evUs. It has, beyond doubt, an injurious effect on the 
Universities. It is, at best, a questionable benefit to the recipi- 
ents of the benefaction. With regard to both the one and the 
other, it produces the same mischiefs as have been shown to flow 
from the presentation system. It disappoints the intentions 
of the founders. Their aim was to encourage good education 
the localities they desired to favour. Experience has 
shown that the effect of narrow restrictions is the reverse. 
They induce a habit of trusting to the endowment, hostile 
to intellectual effort. Further, such an administration of en- 
dowments destroys the influence which, as has been already 
pointed out, they ought to exercise, and when open cannot fail 
to exercise, upon the education of the country generally. The 
more open a foundation, the greater its effect; for the existence 
of such a prize stimulates aU \i'ho have a chance of obtaining it, 
and thus even those who fail have probably gained acquiremunta 
which they would not have gained had no such prize been set before 
them. It is not, therefore, matter for surprise that all the witnesses 
entitled to apeak with authority upon educational matters advocate 
the removal of restrictions calculated to produce such evila. 

In the opinion of some of our number, this could not be satis- 
factorily accomplished by dealing with exceptional cases in th 
manner indicated on p. 185. They think that, to require of any 
executive body that they should determine in what cases inter- 
ference of this kind is called for, and how far it should extend, 
would be to impose upon them a difficult and invidious task. 
They are persuaded that an endeavour thorouglily to perform this 
duty would lead to great unpleasantness, and excite ill-feeling 
between particular districts. Hence it would not improbably be 
perfunctorily diachai^ed. perhaps altogether neglected. Nor can 
they regard the supposed respect paid by tiiis scheme to founders' 
wishes as an important consideration. To extend the area of a 
competition limited to a single parish or small county, so as to 
embrace two or tliree counties, seems as direct an interference 
^^ with the letter of the foundation as to disregard the restriction 
^K altogether. More than this, any such interference is justttied 
^H not only in the interest of education generally, but on the special 
^B ground that thereby education is stimulated and improved in the 
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district whicli the founder intended to benefit. Xow the wider 
the extension, the greater this atimidua and unppovement. To 
remove restrictions partially, therefore, would Ite to disregard 
founders' wishes witliout securing the full extent of good ty 
whicli such disregard is best justified. 
WuQid DQt Cei'tainly those of us who entertain these views, however dia- 

liTOiiu J rBBtrio- posed to respect locality restrictions in deference to the wishes of 
Rroiinda «ucU ff •I'^ders, would not be disposed to do so on any ground such aa 
HI tiiJiae BUK- that Stated by Professor lianasay. For it appears to them that 
feaor Rumsaf. the plea which he ui^es is substantially the plea always brought 
forward iu support of presentations and preferences of every kind, 

I that by such means bursaries are secured to unascertained merit, 

in the expectation that the holders will by their future progress 
justify their possession of the endowment fund — an expectation, 
however, wliich experience does not entitle ua to entertain. A 
system can never be worked so as to embrace rarely exceptional 
cases. But even exceptional cases of disadvantage in school 
education, such as Professor Kamsay would appear to have in 
view, would in a great measure be met by the institution of bur- 
saries at the Universities, to be competed for after one or two 
years' attendance there ; and still more, by the institution of 
numerous bursaries from the Elementary to the Secondary 
Schools. And the institution of such bursaries we regard as a 
matter of great moment — quite essential to any well-organized 
system of administering the educational endowments of the 
country. 
Priadp*! Principal Shairp's reasoning in favour of restricted competitions 

reiiriciad would havQ forcc were the bursary wealth of the country very 
waip«uUoii«. gjaall. Were that so, it might be urged that the country 

L schools, unless protected in some such way, would have no 
chance against schools in the great towns. And a feeling 
of this kind may probably have been among the causes which 
gave rise to the restrictions originally. But the fact is not bo. 
The bursary wealth of the Universities is not inconsiderable ; 
and should our recommendations with regard to t!ie presentation 
system, and as to the application of the surplus funds of certain 
foundations, be carried out, the number even of valuable bm- 
Baries woulil be such that, were they all thrown open, few 
boys of abiUty and energy would fail to obtain one, however 
wide the area of competition. And this possible increase in the 
funds at the disposal of the Universities, is one among the 
many changes of circumstances which justify the disregard of 
restrictions, perhaps beneficial when they were imposed. Boya 
educated at a country school may not, as a rule, gain the highest 
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boTsaries; but they will, if deserviag, gain sometLing in any 
well-arranged Bystem of competition. Further, the inequality 
in tlie secondary instruction of the country is one of the evila 
which an extensive system of open hursariea will powerfully 
tend to remedy. Competition will produce its usual effects. 
Schools, now inferior, will he stimulated to effurt, and one suc- 
ces9 will be followed hy anotlier. It would be hird suddenly 
to introduce this vigorous treatment were it at all probable that 
deserving students woiild suffer thereby ; but, as we have said, 
the funds are. sufEicient to enable this to be done without risk 
of any such consequences. 

Nor is there reason to fear that the total removal of restric- Tot»i m 
tiona would materially affect the relations in which the Uni- ^,"id "t 
veraities at present stand to different parts of the country. 'I'??'.'*' 
Students born or educated in certain counties would still lo wh.!i 
naturally compete for bursaries in the University most in- "^ ' 
timately connected with those counties. But in the influence 
which it would exeit on education generally, the total removal 
of restrictions would differ from partial removal very widely 
indeed. The indirect influence of a system may be great, though 
its actual results are not conspicuous. That students from 
all parts of the country should have it in their power to com- 
pete for bursaries in any University, is what would give life 
to the teaching of every school. And that in point of fact they 
would, as a rule, continue to go to the nearest University would 
not diminish this influence. It must be kept in ^w also 
that this practice, if canied to an extreme, is not a good 
thing. There is of necessity a tendency in this direction. The 
Universities will always draw mainly from the counties nearest 
to them. If the bursaries in their gift be open to competition, 
but the competition confined to these counties, they will do so, 
of course, still more. This is not to be desired. An exclusive 
connection between each of the four Scotch Universities and the 
counties immediately adjacent to it is not to be encouraged. It 
would be an evil were Scotland sharply divided into four districta, 
each, B3 it were, educationally complete. It would tend to foster 
a special character in both the school and the University teaching 
of each district. It would prevent the free action of the 
national life, with all its varied elements and requirements, 
npon the national education ; indeed, education would so tend 
to become not national, but provincial. On the other hand, 
apart from the influence on the school teaching to which we 
have referred, we should regard it as a gain were all students 
enabled to select the University, the character of the instruction 
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in which was thought best adapted to their tastes or acqaire- 
ments, and compete for a bursary therein ; and while, as we 
have said, the present practice will in the main continue, im- 
portant exceptions may be expected to occur were this power 
of selection given by the removal of restrictions. 

From these considerations it appears to some of our number, 
that altogether to disregard local restrictions, while the easieat 
and the most useful course, is also the most expedient. It 
would excite hostility, no doubt, but once done, the question 
would be finally set at rest ; while any partial extension of 
areas would, in all probability, require to be repeated from 
time to time, producing an ever-recurring irritation. And if 
founders' wishes are to be disregarded at all, this liad best be 
done in favour of that course by which a worthy and sufficient 
end seems most likely to be secured. 

Nor should we, in this matter, foi^et an example strikingly in 
point. In the Universities of England, local and other restriv- 
tions, of the same character as those we are now discussing, 
have been abolished, as no longer adapted to the present condition 
of the country, and the wealth of these foundations thrown open 
to the whole empire — an enlightened reform of which Scotchmen, 
to their credit be it said, have not been slow to avail themselves. 
That step was at the time opposed by many ; few will now bo 
found to question its propriety. And it is difBcult to imagine 
any reason why restrictions, swept away as mischievous in lilng- 
land nearly twenty years ago, should be maintained in Scotland. 

There is, of couibc, a marked distinction between bursaries 
maintained and managed by existing County Associations, and 
bursaries restricted to natives of certain localities by founding 
deeds, in most cases of old date ; and it is to the latter class 
that the above ai^ument must be held to apply. Bursaries 
of the former class are not numerous, the aggregate amount 
in all the Universities being only £301 a year. These should 
not be allowed to rank as University distinctions; but within 
due limits, and if wisely administered, they may doubtless do good 
by introducing a wholesome rivalry among the schools of the 
county, This beneficial agency, however, can only be secured, as 
is urged by the Senntus of Edinburgh in a passage already quoted, 
in so far as 'the principles of publicity and the selection of the 
worthiest by competition are attended to.' 

It is sometimes urged as an argument against a system of open 
competition that it is an injustice to the poor. We have already 
alluded incidentally to this objection, but it is so important as 
to deserve special consideration. The children of the rich, it 
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, have uecessarily a great advant^e in any competition, 
I they are able to procure the best preparatory training. 
The poor are thus placed at a disadvantage, and do not get tho 
chance of rising in the world wliich such benefactions were 
intended to afford : 

' Haud facile emergont, qaorom virtatibus obstat 
Res aa^nsta domi.' 

It is therefore urged that allowance should, by some means, be 
made for these inequalities of fortune, and the way of advance- 
ment in life made easy to the deserving poor. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with this argument; but it 
will not bear examination. 

Iq the first place, it is hard to discover what these means DifBouiiiofluJ 
should be. How can this discriminatiDg promotion of poverty ^f'^.j'jj ,,, 
be secured? Our inquiries have not furnished any solution of '"'^"■'"'*"'' 
this difficulty. The Town Council of Aberdeen would seem to 
make some eA'orts in this direction : 

' 6344. Is the condition of poverty attached to any great number of 
these bursaries 1 — It is mentioned in a good many — not, perhaps, in a 
great many, but in some of them ; bnt it is not much attended to. It is 
attended to in a slight degree by the Town Council in their burBaries. 
These are ail thronn into the competition ; but at the same time the 
Council ezerciae a certain discretion, and if they see a poor stniieiit a hltle 
loner down, they will rai.se him up at their own discretion. It is against 
the feeling of the professors that it should be done, bnt still it is done to 
a certain extent. It is not rery mncb abused.' 

Plainly this interference by the Council is bnt a slight matter, DitBontt h. 
and necessarily must be so ; for to cany out preferences in "J,JiJ|,1i, - 
favour of poverty to any practical effect would be altogether in- P" 
consistent with a real competition. It would destroy the whole 
character of the system. Still less is this end attained by pre- 
sentations. The evidence which we have taken proves that the 
operation of that system has been in favour neilbet of the poor 
nor of the deserving. 

In truth, it is difficult to say what really constitutes poverty 
with regard to such a matter as this. In educational matters, 
a well-employed artisan may be a richer man than many who 
rank higher in the social scale. Neither is it easy to discover 
poverty for this purpose. The endeavour to do so thoroughly 
would be inquisitorial; the decision, not uufrequently, erroneous. 
Many, and those of the most deserving, would be unwilling to 
plead poverty. Success would often be the result of accident 
or of importunity. 

Iq the next place, it may be doubted whether the disad> 
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)i>ndni>uge] vantages witli which it is supposed the poor have to contend 
i.ggeratod. are not exaggerated. Of course, with regard to exceptional 
subjects, such as modern languages, or some pecidiar branch 
of science, a boy whose parents could afford to send him abroad 
g in the one case, or give him special instruction in the oth^*, 

would have an advantage over a boy whose parents could not^ 
But we are not dealing with any such case. In no well-arranged 
system of bursary examinatioaa would exceptional subjects have 
prominence. The object of such examinations is to detect ability 
rather than to ascertain knowledge ; and as regards knowledge, 
the point is, not that a boy should know wliat others don't know 
at all, but that he should know better than others what all know 
to a certain extent. A moderate improvement in our secondary 
schools — -which an open system of University bursaries would 
greatly tend to bring about — would put within the reach of all 
instruction quite sufficient to tit them for such a competition 
as we are discussing. The best way of giving educational aid 
to tlie poorer classes is by numerous bursaries from the Public 
to the Secondary Schools ; or, when Secondary Schools are not 
accessible, by bursaries which would enable them to obtain the 
most complete education affoixled at the Public Schools tfaem- 
Bfilves. These bursaries, from social causes, would, as a rule, be 
competed for by the poorer classes only ; and, in the bestowal of 
them, especial regard should be had to any promise of aptitude 
to profit by more advanced study. It is to be remembered. 
also, that the examinations for them would be on Bubjecta 
instruction in which is now by law provided for the whole 
community. The means of obtaining Secondary instruction would 
thus be within the reach of all who showed any capacity ; and 
that level once reached, we think the principle of unrestricted 
competition may be fairly applied. More poor men are now 
educated at Oxford, under a perfectly open system, than in the 
times when Bible-clerks and Servitors were numerous, and when 
poverty was recognised as a qualification for scholarships and 

■ fellowships, 

)H!f»reiic«» of Differences in opportunity there will, of course, always be, 
r''iff'»iw«i( be ^^ ^^^ °^ boys can come to an examination on a footing of perfect 
.und. equality as to previous training. But wo are persuaded that no 

disadvantages will attach to the poor, which a boy of ability 
and industry, working under the stimulus of poverty, will not 
K be able to overcome. And unless a boy has ability and 

■ industry, he is not worthy to hold a University bursary. In an 
B educational system such as we venture to contemplate, and such 
H as Scotland has it in her power to realize, every boy, starting from 
H the common level of sound elementary teaching, will have the 
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opportunity of gaining for himself the means of ohtaiiiing a Uiii- 
versity education ; and unless he can make this gain in spite of 
any ordinary disadvantages under which he may at first labour, 
he has no title to what ia not only an honour in itself, but a 
means of advancement in lifa On this point the views of the 
English Schools Inquiry Commission (1864) apply with peculiar 
force: 

' Farther, since the object is to select those who ore to make edncatiou 
s means of rieinfr, the best test of all is that the competitors shaald be 
pitted against other boys of the very class into which they ore to make 
their way. A buy who has only beaten other boys of the same class does 
not prove thereby that he ia fit to receive the edncation of another doss. 
Bat if all classes have entered into the competition, the selection is snre 
to be right. If the son of a labourer can beat the sons of gentlemen, 
that goes a long way to prove that he is capable of using with advantage 
the edocation usually given to gentlemen,' 

So far as we can judge, the public feeling in Scotland, on the PhWo opi"! . 
whole, inclines to this view of tlie question. The Glasgow Uni- disregu-ding 
versity Council, representing a large body of opinion, express ^"'omwIo*- 
this view distinctly in a single sentence of their Eeport ; ' It ^°'^ 
is, perhaps, scarcely needful now to say that simple poverty ia 
no merit in the eyes of friends of education ; and poverty, asso- 
ciated with energy and ability, will be purely a gainer by the 
abolition of presentation bursaries.' The weight of the e^-idence 
which we have taken is to the same effect. The witnesses gene- 
rally concur in the opinion that, unless a boy can gain by retd 
merit, he had better not, in a competition of this character, gain 
at all Indeed, Dr. Playfair specifies the fact of poorer boys being 
able to overcome difficulties of early training, etc., as 'a fair 
teat ' of their being worthy of the career to which they aspire.* 
Nor, in considering this matter* should we overlook the differ- 
ence between the position of a student who gains aid of this 
character by merit, and that of one who receives it on the ground 
of poverty. The former enjoys the respect of his fellows ; the 
latter does not. Open foundations always stand high ; the holders 
of close foundations are too often looked down upon. The results 
of this distinction are such as, in our opinion, seriously to affect 
the value of the education which the student receives. 



One or two points yet remain which require a brief notice. School bnr- 
Bursaries attached to particular schools, for the purpose of send- ^be'roooy- 
ing boys from that school to some University, should not receive "'"^ *'J Cni- 
any University notice or recognition. They are managed and 
awardeil by the school authorities ; and no University should re- 
cognise foundations over which it has not control To inclnda 
* EvidenM, ZUi-H. 
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in University Calendara buraariea belonging to particular schools^! 
and competed for only by boys there educated, is a mistake. For 
euch bursaries, however useful in themselves, have no claim to 
rank as University honours ; they are merely school prizes. 
This point is, in our opinion, of importance. The thing to be 
aimed at is, that all University distinctions should be given by 
the University, and after an open competition, and that oo 
benefactions which may he obtained otherwise should be allowed 
to take rank as University distinctions. 

We have to express our regret that the bursaries established 
by the Merchant Company in the recent reform of their trusts, 
have been wholly confined to boys educated at their own schools. 
This example naturally led to the same restriction being imposed 
with regard to the bursaries wliich were proposed to be founded in 
the Provisional Order subsequently applied for by the Governors of 
Heriot's Hospital. Were even a portion of these bursaries thrown 
open to general competition, not only would a benefit be conferred 
on the community, but a highly beneficial stimulus would be given 
to the teaching in these schools. "VVe think this principle should 
be kept in view in establishing bursaries from surplus funds of 
any Hospital or Educational Endowments, and in Chap. III. wa 
have recommended that it would, perhaps, he beat carried out by 
allowing the bursaries which it may be thought right to throw 
open to be awarded by the University at which they were to 
be held — the bursary in all cases being called by the name of tha 
founder. 

The number of very small bursaries attached to the Universities 
is too great. Some improvement was effected in this matter by the 
Commission of 1858 ; but we are of opinion that much more 
should yet be done. There are now in tlie University of Aber- 
deen bursaries so trifling in amount that they actually ' go a 
begging.' * Plainly these can do no good to education ; and veiy 
little to the student who by asking may chance to get one. It 
would, we think, be desirable that no University Bursary should 
be of less value than i!20 a year; a suflicient minimum sum, 
having regard to the fact that the University session is limited 
to about six months in each year. 

Further, we concur in the view uiged by the Glasgow General 
Council, that while biu^aries, as a rule, should be given at entrance, 
a certain proportion should he reserved for second-year students ; — 
some, until even a later period in the University course. We think 
this of importance as one means of remedying the disadvantages 
under which students who may have been unfortunate in their 
school -teaching undoubtedly labour at the beginning of their Uni- 
• Erldeoois 8371. 
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versity career. For at these later examinations students will compete 
who have enjoyed for a year or more the benefit of instruction at 
the University, — a sufficient opportunity to enable a young man 
of energy and ability to overcome any untoward circumstancea 
in hia early education. Thia was nrged by the Commissioners 
of 1826—30. Indeed, it seems to U3 that much good might 
be effected by a better organization of the bursary sy-stem gene- 
rally. In some points, especially in the bestowal of bursaries 
as the result of a general examination each year, the 
example of Aberdeen is worthy to be followed. In that 
University the annual bursary examination is an important; 
feature in the academical system, and has many beneficial in- 
fluences. The stimulating effect of the endowments ia increased ; 
their eleemosynary character is taken away ; a bursary gets its 
true rank as an academic distinction. And we are persuaded 
that the long continuance of this practice has tended — powerfully 
though indirectly — to lessen at Aberdeen the evil effects of the 
presentation bursaries. At the same time, we think that a 
greater elasticity might with advantage be given to tlie system, 
both as regards the periods of the University course at which 
bursaries may be competed for, and as regards the subjects of 
examination. Lastly, should there be any funds available for the 
purpose, the foundation of scholarships or fellowships, to be com 
peted for by graduates, would supply a great want. These should, 
we think, be in value from ^80 to £100 a year, and t£nabla 
for a short term of years. 

The changes which we have proposed are no doubt consider- ^Jj"?" 
able, but, as we have already said, they do not go beyond pivn-° 
what was done in England twenty years ago, so far as the I^".S* 
same matters were then dealt with — what is now generally "■ Eogi'Dd, 
recogoised as having been done wisely, and with highly bene- 
ficial results. They have been tested by this extensive ex- 
perience. We have stated our reasons for thinking them 
sound in principle. We do not anticipate that, if carried out 
as a whole, they will occasion any individual hardship. And of 
their general effect for good, if so canied out, we cannot doubt. 
The endowments in our Universities of the character we are Toui or Bn- 
here dealing with are by no means insignificant. If we takeno^n"'"' 
together bursaries, scholarships, fellowships, and pecuniary prizes, '"•"■ 
we find the annual value of the whole to be, in each of the Uni- 
Tersities, as follows: — 
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St, Andrews £2,206 i 6 

Glasgow, •7,075 1 6 

Aberdeen 5,982 U 

Edinburgh, .... C,275 16 

More than one University, . . 1,561 

Total, . £23,100 13 

These endowments, if thrown open and wisely administered, 
are sufficient to put within the reach of every able boy, how- 
ever lowly bom, the means of obtaining, by his own exertions, 
the beat education the country can afford; and, at the end, of 
gaining a provision which will support him during the first years 
of his start in life. The power thus to gather ability from eveiy 
class is one of the greatest gains a society can make ; and Scot- 
land is fortunate in the power to make it 

The witnesses from St. Andrews, Principals Tulloch and 
Shairp, have specially invited our attention to the position of 
three chairs in that University as regards the right of presenta- 
tion. The Professorships of Humanity, of Civil and Natural 
History, and of Chemistry, are in the gift, respectively, of the 
Duke of Portland, the Marquis of Ailsa, and the Earl of Leven. 
These chairs were, to certain effects, embraced in the ordinances 
of the Commissioners of 1858. This question of patronage, 
however, was not reported upon by them ; and therefore the 
consideration of it does not appear to be beyond the scope of 
our Commission. 

The patronage of the Humanity Chair is vested in the Duke of 
Portland, in virtue of the mortification of 8000 merks in 1620 
by Sir John Scot of Scotstar\'it for the purpose of founding that 
chair. The Chair of Civil History was established in the United 
College by the Act of 1747, superseding the Chair of Humanity 
in St. Salvator's College. The right of patronage to that chair 
was given by the said Act to the Earl of Cassilis (ancestor of the 
Marquis of Ailsa), in consequence, it is thought, of his having 
founded the Chair of Humanity in St. Salvator's, then superseded. 
The Professorship of Chemistry was founded by Dr. John Gray 
in 1808, with an endowment of £2000 j and by his will Dr. 
Gray directed that the Professor should be nominated by the Earl 
of Leven. 1" 

Such rights of private patronage exist, so far as we are aware, 
in no other Scottish University. It has beeu represented to us that 
the patrons are remote from the University, are often ignorant 
of its interests and wants, that appointments may be made with- 
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out due publicity, and without a real investigation of the claims 
of candidates, that the Attest men n'ill not come forward as candi- 
dates for an appointment which they believe may be obtained, 
not by merit, but by private interest ; in a word, that the system 
affords no security for tlie selection of the heat man.* Principal 
Tulloch says : ' In some cases, where private patronage chairs have 
been vacant, they have been a subject of great anxiety to ue. 
We have been kept in ignorance as to the tests to be applied to 
' candidates, and even as to the candidates, and uncertain as to 
'whether it might do harm or good for the University to move in 
recommending any candidate.' t And again : ' 1 think there is no 
doubt that, in all the three cases — and the patrons are all different 
—the result upon the whole is injurious to the interests of the 
University. "t The results to which it might lead are pointed out 
by Principal Shairp; ' It might easily go the length — I do not 
say it has done so — -of almost neutralizing our College altogether. 
For instance, if a thoroughly incompetent man were to be ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Humanity, which is the entrance chair, 
and one that I may say attracts or deters students from coming 
to the College, we should have few students at all.'J 

One of these chairs seems to afford an illustration of the work- 
ing of the system. At the union of the Colleges in 1 747, a chair 
of Civil History was established. Such the chair continued to 
be down to 1862. In 1850, however, when the chair was 
vacant, the Senatus of the University petitioned the patron to 
appoint a Professor competent to teach Natural History ; and the 
present occupant of the Chair was then appointed. In conse- 
quence, it may he presumed, of this, the Commissioners of 1858 
were constrained to declare that the Professor of Civil History 
in St. Andrews should also be the Professor of Natural History ; 
certainly, as Principal Shairp says, a very extraordinary combina- 
tion of aubjects-ll For this diversion of the teaching of the chair 
from its proper subject the Senatus of 1850 must be held mainly 
responsible. Still, but for the existence of the private right 

• of patronage, it is not probable that any such proceeding would 
have been attempted. 
It Is to be observed that the endowment of each of these 
chairs is supplemented by Parliamentary grant. There is annually 
voted to the Professor of Humanity, Xl20 ; to the Professor of 
Civil and Natural History, ^£100; to the Professor of Chemistry, 

I £125. From the Endowment the Professor of Humanity gets 
£15. 8a. 8d. a year ; the Professor of Chemistry £90 ; the Pro- 
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feasor of Civil and Natural History apparently nothing at all* 
The fees of students may be taken a« avers^ng, in the case 
of the Humanity Chair, £200 yearly; in the case of the 
Chemistry Chair, £80. It is unusual, and contrary to sound 
policy, that public money should, even in this indirect way, be 
disposed of by private patrons. 

On these grounds we recommend that the right of presentation 
to these chairs should be transferred to the University Court 
or the Crown. Whether the patrons should receive any com- 
pensation is a question for the Legislature. 



With regard to future foundations of professorships by private 
individuals, the following resolution, proposed by the Commis- 
sioners of 1826-30, as proper to be embodied in the statutes of 
each University, is worthy of attention : — ' The Commissioners 
are of opinion that it is expedient to provide, in an effectual 
manner, that no individual or public body bestowing funds for 
the foundation of any professorship shall thereafter have the 
nomination thereto beyond the life of the founder, aa the nomina- 
tion to all such professorships ought afterwards to be vested in 
the Crown ; and that hereafter, on any such provision being 
made for the foundation of any professorship, the professor ao 
appointed shall not become a member of the Senatus Academicus 
without the consent of the Crown.'f In the present constitution 
of our Universities, the functions here devolved upon the Crown 
would be more fittingly discharged by the University Courts. 

• Sup, EviJenee, Appendii, Vol. 1., 1. t Report, p, 34 
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; The trusts which have come 'under our review present much Trmn 
variety of constitution, but the elements of which they cliiefly '='*"'^*"'- 

I consist are — 1st, Trustees appointed ex offi.do ; and 2d, relatives 
of the donor, or other persons named in the deed, with power 
of renewal in cases of vacancies. These two elements are 
frequently combined, but the former preponderates largely, 
the object of testators haWng been to secure the aid of persons 
having some official connection with the neighbourhood. In 
towns, a very large proportion of the Endowments are in the innUdom ii 
management of the Magistrates and Town Council, or of '^'"""' 
selected members of the Corporation, sometimes joined with the 
city ministers, or with representatives of public bodies, such as 
the Incorporation of Trades. In very few instances is there any 
representative element oLiier than members of Burgh Corpora- 
tiona In the Philp Bequest, provision is made that eight of the 
trustees shall be elected by the inhabitants; and in the case of 
Dollar, where the trust was constituted under an Act of Parlia^ 
ment, two are chosen by the Parliamentaiy electors of the parish. 
For the Milne Institution, three of the directors are elected by the 
fenars of Fochabers. In country districts the trust is very Conntrj 
commonly placed in the hands of the minister and kirk-session, O'*'"""- 
with whom are occasionally joined neighbouring proprietors named 
in the trust deed, or the owners of certain properties in the 
districts. In the case of the Wallace Hall Academy, provision 
ie made for gentlemen of the name of Wallace being always on 
the trust. In cases where the tmst extends to an adjoining 
parish, the nunister and members of the kirk-sessions of both 
parishes are usually included, and sometimes the moderator of 

I the presbytery for the time being. The Sheriff or Sheriff-Sub- Ex ogKio 

f fltitute is frequently named in tnists, both in town and country, and '"'*"■ 
sometimes the Members of Parliament for the bui^h or county ; 
the Principals of different Universities are named in some impor- 
tant trusts, and occasionally the Lord- Lieutenant of the county ; 
the Lord President and the Lord Justice-Clerk are also occasionally 
appointed. The Writers to the Signet in Edinbuigh have the 
management of two important trusts — the Dick Bequest and John 
^^Watson'a HospiUl. 
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Some complaints have been addressed ta us with reference 
defects in the constitution of governing bodies. The cases 
which our attention lias been chiefly directed are where the number 
of trustees is too limited, as in the case of the Madras Colleges 
at St, Andrews and Cupar, and tliu Ewart Institute, Newton- 
Stewurt, or where ex oficio trustees have other important duties 
to discharge, and are unable to give proper attention to the 
ordinary and active duties of the Trust. It sometimea hap] 
that the governing bodies are too lai^e and unwieldy. This 
in our opinion, the case at Dollar. Complaints have also 
addressed to us of the undue prejionderance of the influence 
individual members, — as in the case of the minister or miniateis 
of the parish or district, wlio, residing on the spot, and taking 
an active sliare ia the management, naturally acquire more power. 
Very few complaints have been addressed to us of the failure of 
trusts through neglect on the part of tnisC«es, or misapplication 
of funds. In one or two cases funds of small amount are said to, 
have disappeared, and in one case ' it is alleged that a si 
which under the original destination should have been invest 
in land, remained a chaise on the property of the testator 
his descendants ; and in another case (Burnett Bequest, Saltoun),-)- 
that the administration is not in terms of the trust deed. Our 
attention was also invited to the state of an endowment for tht. 
support of a school and library, charged on the lands of Ini 
peffray, in the county of Perth. According to a statement pi 
pared for counsel in 1846, a copy of which was laid before 
the funds were not applied for the purposes of the trust for man; 
years after 1779, the date of the foundation. Upon this 
ment a claim was made by persons interested in the neighbour- 
hood on the proprietor. Lord Kinnoull, for the application of the 
endowment, with accumulated interest, to ita proper purpose. The 
opinions of counsel were taken, but the question was never 
brought before any legal tribunal. J We would also direct atten- 
tion to the case of Gatehouse Academy, where certain money and 
lands are alleged to have been diverted from their original deati- 
natioiL To justify us iu expressing any opinion on these caaes 
would have involved an inquiry of a character which we did not 
consider to be within our province. But as they have excited 
considerable local attention, we think it desirable to make special 
reference to them here, 
Tha »aT«nUg8 On the whole, the evidence we have received is favourabla 
s oJicS'eie."" to the administration of educational endowments by ex oj 
™™'- trustees, where they are not too few in number, and do not absorb 

Appendui, Vot. II. f See Appeodii, ToL L 
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too lat^ a share in the administrntion. We think there are 
grounds for the complainta that hn^'e been addressed to us of 
~ occasional neglect owing to the pressure of official duties. We 
a of opinion, however, that in important trusts, the benefits of 
which are not confined to a limited district, official trustees are a 
valuable element ; and it will be found that they have been very 
generally introduced in trusta constituted by Statute, or by the 
action of the Court of Chancery. The remedial measures we 
have to propose are required chiefly for cases where the trust is 
too narrow, or where there is a want of security that llie public 
interests shall be duly regarded in the administration. 

Before offering any suggestions on this subject, we would direct Rwoltorttal 
attention to the inquiries of the Education Commission of 1864 iheEdnoiifw 
on burgh and middle-class schools, which, though confined to ^[(,84'""" 
schools public in their constitution, have an important bearing on 
our inquiry. The schools which came under their review were — 
Ist, Burgh schools under the exclusive administration of Town 
Councils; 2d, Academies where a proprietary element is joined 
to the Town Councils; 3d, Schools under trustees or managers 
entirely unconnected with the Town Councils. The latter class 
were too few to have had a material influence on the decision of 
the Commission. The conclusion at which the Assistant Com- 
missioners arrived, and which was accepted by the Commissioners 
in their Third Report (pp. H-14), was favourable to Town Councils Their »ia 
as an element in the constitution of managing bodies ; but they d tLe ■wuikt-' " 
point out that there was considerable difference of opinion among ""i.^? ^'"^ 
teachers and others who were consulted by them in regard to 
those who ought to be associated with the Town Councils. 

The ailments for and against Town Councils are carefully 
summed up in the Report of the Assistant Commissioners in the 
chapter on the Constitution and Manf^ment of Burgh and 
Middte-class Schools, and we direct attention to them beoause 
they apply with more or less force to any system of management 
dependent on popular election only. Town Councils are said to 
have exercised their patronage with fairness and impartiality, and 
to understand the educational wants of their constituents. But 
they are a variable body, and, as a rule, too much inclined to 
regard merely the wishes of tlie community, without reference to 
what is best in the interests of education. To meet these objec- 
tions, various recommendations were addressed to the Commis- 
sioners by persons interested in education who were consulted 
by them, having for their object the introduction into educational Tbe» 'f'^o^l 
trusts of an independent element, which would give variety and diiiou oi bwT 
weight to the constitution, either as representing other bodies, l^^"^** ] 
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We attach importance to these recommendations, especially to 
the latter, and we think it may be adopted with advantage in 
cases of public functionaries whose duties are onerous, and a£ 
corporations. 

Some of the Educational Endowments which formed the snl 
ject of OUT inquiry differ from those referred to by the former 
Commission, in that the duties of the Trusts are more varied, 
comprising the management of considerable property, and in 
many cases the administration of a charity, as well as the govern- 
ment of a school. We hold it to be of great importance that 
the trusts of large institutions should contain some clement in- 
dependent of the representation of popular constituencies ; while, 
on the other hand, the trust should always contain members 
elected b)- those who have a direct interest in the good management 
of the echooL The most simple way of effecting this would he 
by associating with the trust members of the School Board, or 
persons nominated by the Board ; and the proportion in wbic^ 
this reprcsentiitive element should be introduced might vary, 
according as the education to be provided by the charity is 
Elementary or Secondary. If the education is to be Secondary, 
we think it essential that a considerable proportion of the trus- 
' tees should belong to a class independent of local influences. 

IseoBTrnienQS Oiir attention has been directed to the inconvenience which 
wi^y™r°frcm ^^ises from the governing body being either loo unwieldy or 
Umited TriutB. too limited. A body of trustees, to be efficient, should be large 
enough to secure the attendance of members active and interested 
in their duties, and to provide against occasional default from. 
illness or other causes, but not so numerous as to weaken thtt 
responsibOities of individual members. The evils which m&ji 
1 arise from a narrow trust are too obvious to reqiiire iilustration. 

Eepresentation^ were made to us of the narrowness of the govern- 
ing bodies in the cases of the Madras College, Cupar, and the 
Madras College, St. Andrews. In both these cases the Assistant 
Commissioners who reported to the Education (Scotland) Commia- 
sion, 1863 (Report, pp. 82 and 90), on theBui^h and Middle-class 
Schools, pointed out that the inconvenience which arose from the 
narrowness of the governing body is aggravated by the preponder- 
ance of one ecclesiastical denomination. In both cases the trustees 
have expressed a willingness to enlarge the trust ; and the former 
made an applicsition for that purpose under the Endowed Insti- 
tutions Act, 1869, but were stopped by the law officers of the 
Crown, who held that the case did not fall within that Act. 
As specimens of narrow trasts, we may quote the following :- 
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1. TuE Madras College, St. Andrews, which is vested in the Eiampiea a I 
Provost of St. Andrews, the first and second ministers, and the"*""'^'"^ 
Sheriff of the county. ■ 

2. Madkas Academy, Ccpar-Fife, which is vested in the I 
Provost, Dean of Guild, and two ministers of Cupar as directors. ■ I 

3. The Elgin iNsirrrnoN (As'DEr.son's), which is vested in 1 
the Sheriff and Sheriff-Substitute of the county, the Provost of ■ 
Elgin, the two Established Church ministers, and the Moderator ' M 
of the Presbytery for the time being. fl 

4. MomsoN's iNSTiimoN, Crieff, the trustees of which are fl 
Sir James Gibson-Craig, Lord Moncreiff, the Hon. H. J, Mon- ^ 
creiff, Mr. Brodie, W.S., and Mr. Thomas Brodie. ■ 

5. The Ewart iNaxiTUTE, Newton-Stewakt, which is vesteil I 
in only two trustees. M 

6. The Fbttes College, which is vested in five trustees. A 

7. Stiell's Hospital, which is vested in three only, all kb I 
officio, with power tu appoint the factor as a fourth trustee. ^ 

Instances of the governing bodies being very numerous are Ckse* wh*™ i 
not 80 frequent. The governing body of Hutcheson's Hospital, "^^^J^^j 

w, consists of the large number of 72 persons. It in- '""^ A 

eluded, previously to the pa-ssing of tlie late Act, all the mem- J 

hers of the Town Council, fifty in nimiber, and ten ministers J 

of the Established Church. To these have been added three ^k 

persons to be elected by the Trades' House, and three by the fl 

Merchants' House, and six ministers not being members of the H 

Established Church. H 

In the case of Heriot's Hospital, Edinburgh, there is a govern- fl 

ing body composed of the Provost, Magistrates, Town Council, H 

and thirteen city clergy, making in all 54. ] 

In the case of Donaldson's Hospital, Edinburgh, the trust, as I 

now constituted, consists of twelve ex officio governors and fifteen ■ 

appointed by name, with provision for the annual retirement of I 

three of the number, but subject to re-election. fl 

The Dollar Trust is composed of thirty-one persons. Is in- S 

corporated by Act of Parliament, and consists of three classes.* 1 

This attempt to give some variety to the composition of the \ 

Trust has given rise to local jealousies, which have found m 

expression in the evidence given before us, and in the written fl 

statements submitted by members of the trust. Complaints are fl 

made, on the one hand, that the trustees connected witli the parish ■ 

1^ and its immediate vicinity are overruled by the ex officio mem- H 

IB ' bers and by the heritors ; and that the number of the latter may B 

^B be indefinitely increased, as it is not required by the Act that fl 

^B * Second B«port, p. Vib ; ErirlpnM. 6343. G624. I 
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the property on which they qualify should be entirely within 
. the parUh.* It is said, on the other band, that the local membera, 
though a minority, constitute nearly one-half of the whole body, 
and eujoy a full share of the maut^ement, owing to their resi- 
dence on the spot. On this subject we subjoin the remarks 
of the Assistant Commissioners who reported on this Institution J 
to the Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864: — I 

Remtrka ol ' There are, however, two poiats iu Fonnection with this Institutioa to 

AMiaUniCom which it ia desirable to call attention, and these are — (1.) the very lai^ 
SwD^'m °° numlier of tniatees, and the fact that, owing to the properly qaaliGcatioa 
Tnut introduced by the Act of 1847, thia number may be increased almost 

iiidefioitely ; and (2.) the restricted power of the principal. 

'The trustees, as we have already aaid, are thirty-one in number, and 
they, with the principal and one of the teachers, compose the managiaff 
body. The management by so large a body is ioevitably capricioas. 
" The responsibility," as one of the trustees put it. "ia very much diluted, 
and no meeting is ever the same as the one preceding, hence a ehifting 
and irrcBoIote policy." "The business of the meet inga," we wore told, 
" IB impeded, and amid the conQicting views of a number of men, some- 
times but partially ncquaiuted with the real state of BfTairs, legislution 
is at times hasty and inconsiderate, jnst because it is scarcely poBsibla 
to give to so large a body of men a just idea of the bearings of any 
particular case." This dilated responsibility, and hasty, inconsiderate 
management, may at any moment lead to very serious results in the 
fnlure of the Institution. One remedy suggested to us by some with 
whom we conversed was thai, if it were practicable, the present body of 
trustees might form a kind of General Council, and select some six from 
among their number who should have the full management of all ednca- 
tionul matters. These six might be elected for three yeara, and there- 
after two of their number should retire annually.' 

We are of opinion that the inconveniences which ariae from 
defects in the constitution of this Trust are very much aggravated 
by its unwieldy character, and cannot fail to act prejudicially 
to the proper authority of the hwid-mast«r; and that, in any 
modification of the trust, due care should be taken to retain a 
strong element, independent of local feeling. 

Again, the changes which take place in the administrative 
body where it is fluctuating, aa in the case of the Merchant 
jj Company of Edinburgh, must give a want of stability to the edu- 
cational arrangements. Where so large and important a poiiion 
of the educational field is occupied by one body, and that in no 
way representative either of the interests of the town or of the 
country generally, it becomes a question whether new elementa 
should not be added which may give steadiness to the manage- 
ment. These remarks receive illustration from recent proceed' 
ings of the Merchant Company. It appears that, under the 
commendation of a committee of their number, some restrictioi 
■ Evldeaoo, BMt 6182. 6610. 
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have been placed on the educatigoal plans of the CompaDy, 
especially with reference to James Gillespie's foundation and 
tiie charities connected with it We are glad to observe that the 
leading principles involved in the late reform, though assailed 
hy individual members of the Company, remain unaltered. 

In considering the constitution of the various trusts which Oener*! 
have been brought before us, we are led to the conclusion that ™''° "*""" 
trusts should not be so limited ia number as to narrow the view 
which the trustees may take of their duties, or make it difficult 
to secure a sufficient attendance ; that they should not be so 
large as to distribute and so weaken the sense of responsibility ; 
that, while recognising the importance, and indeed the necessity, 
of a certain proportion of local representation, they should contain 
elements which will be superior to mere local feeling and interests 
— and this is especially necessary in the case of secondary 
schools, which exist for the bene6t of a larger section of the 
population than the pariah in which they have been placed ; 
and we consider further that they should he so constituted, by the 
addition of representatives of learned bodies, such as the Univer- 
sities, as to secure a due regard to the educational system of the 
country, and to the place that the school over which they have 
charge should hold in that system. 

In considering the numbers of which such mixed trusts should 
consist, we are of opinion that such a rule as is laid down in the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, for School Boards, viz. that the 
boards should consist of not fewer than hve and not mora than 
fifteen members, may be applied with advantage to the trusts of 
educational endowments. Where the endowments are applicable 
to maintenance as well as education, it might suffice to lay down, 
as a general rule, that they should be composed of not less than 
seven, and not more than fifteen. 



The question of religious conditions in trusts as affecting BeiiKiotii 
their constitution ia worthy of consideration. Provision for"" ' *■ 
religious instruction is enjoined in nearly all the more impor- 
tant foundations. Sometimes this ia set fortli in general 
terms ; in some testamentary documents the main object of the 
founder is said to he the promotion of the religious as well as 
the secular instruction of the young. Thus, in several institutions EiuddIm of 
under the management of the Merchant Company, Edinburgh, "" ™*"' 
the object of the different founders is set forth in similar terms, 
' for the relief, maintenance, and instruction in the principles of 
our Christian religion. , , .' These general injunctions are not 
^^ unCrequently accompanied, in other cases, by special provision 
^K for instruction in the standards of the Church of Scotland, or 
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by express reference to the Shorter Catechism. On the other 
hand, the instances in which the destination of an educational 
charity is confined to the members of a particular communtoo are 
very rare. In some exceptional cases they are destined for the 
benefit of the children of members of the Established Chiirch, or 
a preference is given to the children of members of a particular 
congregation. In only one case that has been reported to us is there 
an express exclusion of members of a particular communion from 
the benefits of the fotmdation. Almost equally rare are the in- 
stances in which denominational management is enjoined or implied. 
Putting aside funds in especial connection with the Established or 
Free Churches, or bequests of a general character, as the Ferguson 
Bequest, and which have been referred to in a former chapter, 
local endowments where managing bodies are required to be in 
connection with a particular communion are not numerous. The ■ 
master is in only a few cases required to be a member | 
of the Established Church. In one recent endowment, where the 
instruction is required tn be in accordance with the standards of 
the Established Church, and the trust is a mixed one, partly 
composed of the minister and elders, and partly of public function- 
aries, there ia a proviso that ' no Papist, no Puseyite, no Trao- 
tarian, no Socinian, no Arian, nor any man who by action or 
speech is known to defend, or to excuse, or to propagate the 
principles or practices of the sects here named, although they may 
deny or refuse the application to themselves, shall be allowed to be, 
or shall be entitled to act as, trustees of the said school and fund.* 

The cases in which the managing body is composed more or i 
less of ministers of the Established Church, as has been already | 
said, are numerous ; but no inference can be drawn from this of 
any desire on the part of the testators that special favour was 
to be shown to the children of parents in communion with that 
Church. In tlie absence of any special provision to the contrary, 
it is to be inferred that the testator contemplated that the instruc- 
tion should be according to tlie tisage of Parochial and Burgh 
Schools throughout the country. Where there is no reference in 
the trust to instruction in standards of the Church, the exprea- 
sioDS are very general. In a few cases, chiefly of modem origin, 
it is enjoined that the teaching shall be unsectarian. In one 
instance it is provided that the school shall be on the model oC j 
the Manchester Secular School. In another, the endowment is to | 
be applied so long as the Scripture is taught 

In institutions where provision is made for the board and ' 
maintenance as well as instniction of the young, references to 
religious instruction, as may be expected, are more numerous. 
The religious aims of Heriot are fully set forth in his testament. 
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and they are followed up by the statutes of Dr. Balcanquall, l 
which provide for the attendance of the children at the Gi-ey- 
friara Church and for daily services by the master, with the 
corions proviso that ' the prayer is not to be conceaved by the 
schoolmaster, but to be red by him every day as it shall be 
delivered to him, penned by the ministers of Edinburgh.' In 
other Hospitals provision is commonly made in the rules for 
attendance of the children at the Established Church ; and where 
religions instruction is referred to, it is according to the received 
standards of the Church of Scotland. Where no special provision Brm wht 
is made for religious instruction in these institutions or in L^^" __ 
endowed schools, the practice of giving it is very general. In *1^''bJ™' . 
answer to inquiries addressed to the managers of these schools ths Trum, ths 
as to the provision made for such instniction and for reli- E^g^ " 
giona exercises, we are informed that Ihe classes are commonly 
opened with prayer, and religious instruction in some form is 
given to an e-xtent that may be said to be universal. Particular 
hours or days are devoted to this in their time-tables; and 
when the exact nature of the instruction given is not described, 
the practice seems to be almost equally divided between general 
instruction in the Scriptures, and the same teaching accompanied 
with dt^matic instruction according to the Presbyterian standards. 
The children are expected to attend during the Bible lessons or 
instruction in the Catechism, and in point of fact they generally do 
so ; but we are assured that in all cases every facility is given for 
the exemption of those whose parents object. This permission, 
however, seems to be very little taken advantage of in the schools 
from which we have returns. Objections are occasionally taken ; 
and we are informed in the return from the High School of 
Edinburgh, that though no one has objected to attendance at the 
prayer, Koman Catholic boys sometimes come in after the hour 
for religious instruction. 

We do not infer from these statements that the question The qantioB 
of religious teaching is free from difficidties, and much must Tewhioe^ 
depend on the considerate feeling of managers, and especially Sfa^J™* 
of the teachers, to avoid cause for difference, especially in our 
large towns. On this subject we would refer to the evidence of 
Mr. Ogilvie, Head Master of Geoige Watson's College School, EridenMrf 1 
one of the Merchant Company's Institutions, which ia attended ■ 

by children of various persuasions. The religious instruction is 
limited to prayer each day on the opening of the school, and 
the Scripture lesson ; but instruction in the Catechism has been 
discontinued, on account of the represeutationa made to the 
gorernors by some of the parents. To this teaching, so limited. 
Tfliy few objections are taken ; and Soman Catholic children and 
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Though no objection has been tiiken, in the course of our 
inquiries, to the religious teaching in endowed schools, special 
grievances have been urged against the administration of some 
trusts, as unduly favouring members of the Established Church, 
to the exclusion of members of other communions. Such charges 
are difficult of proof, and no attempts were made to substantiats 
them. We think it our duty to refer to them, because all ex- 
clusive trusts must be exposed to such accusations. In any re- 
oi^anization of the governing bodies, opportunity should be given 
for a fair representation of the general public where the benefits 
of the trust are open to all. This object can be attained belter, 
in our opinion, by election of members from the community in 
which the endowment is placed, or from public bodies, than by 
placing the ministers of other persuasions «r officio on the trust. 

It appears that the constitution of existing trusts offers only in 
rare cases any serious obstacle to their amalgamation, where 
amalgamation may be deemed to be expedient Representations 
have been made to us that the conditions of trusts as to religious 
instruction have been found to prevent the transference of schools 
to School Boards, and have prevented these trusts being admini- 
atered in harmony with the public system of the country. Wo 
consider that the subject calls for the attention of the Legislature. 

Power should be given to relieve trustees from the necessity 
of enforcing injunctions in deeds forbidding the access to s school 
of members of a particular communion, or requiring that none 
but members of a particular communion shall be eligible aa 
teachers of schools open to alL 
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XI.— POWERS OF REFOKM. 

Wk haye carefully considered whether the changes we have Cko Uia r«- 
recommended can be best eHected by an extension of the powers meDdcd be 
of the ordinary legal tribunals, or by some new machinery ^^^ ""' *" 
acting under the control of Parliament. In some case.? the ™»oiiiDarj ? 
reforms proposed hardly exceed those which can be carried out 
under the ordinary jurisdiction of the Court of Session, hut in 
others they involve a deviation from the intentions of the founders 
to which the sanction of an Act of Parliament is indispensable ; 
and the authority to which tliia new jurisdiction may be en- 
trusted will have to exercise discretionary power of an unusual 
and delicate character. In the opinion of the Lord Justice- ^P'"'"." "I^J 
General,* if any material change were made in the law ofaBn^nO. " 

trusts, that is to say, if the law were so changed as to lead to 
setting aside any of the purposes of testators, and substituting 
something else for these, the safest way of giving effect to such 
alterations would be under the supervision of the Court of 
Session; and, for the discharge of such duties, the jurisdiction of 
the Court would require to be extended. The information we 
have received from the same authority, as to the existing practice 
of the Court of Session, has led us to the conclusion that the 
jurisdiction of that Court on these questions may be extended with 
advantage. 

In answer to a question whether there was anything in thsS''*^^jh 
practice of the Scotch Court similar to the cy prcs doctrine in iho Lord Jm- 
England, the Loitl Justice-General replied :t 'There are a great """°'"^- 
many applications of this ci/ pree doctrine ; some of them we have, 
others we have not If a man leaves an estate for a charitable 
purpose, which he has not very accurately or well defined, we 
should certainly help his trustees to work out his indefinitely 
expressed purpose, and do all we coiUd to maintain the charity 
and make it workable. But the doctrine is carried a greaf deal 

I further in England, and we certainly would not go the length 
that has been done there. 1 could illustrate my meaning by 
giving you a very authoritative statement of the appUcation of 
the doctrine of fy^T-es by Sir William Grant, an eminent Chancery 
lawyer and judge. He says : " Whenever a testator is disposed 
to be charitable in his own way, and upon his own principleii, 
we are not to content ourselves with disappointing his intention, 
■ EciOrBce, 78aa t Hi- !^*^- 
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if disapproved by us." That is to say, supposing it an ill^al 
purpose. Trusts for superstitious uses and the like tiaed to be 
the most common example of that, or doing something that is 
forbidden by statute, although not wrong in itself. " We are not 
to content ourselves with disappointing his intention if dis- 
approved by us, but we are to make him charitable in our way 
and upon our principle, if once we discover in him any charitable 
intention, that is supposed to be so liberal as to take in objects 
not only not within tlie intention, but wholly adverse to it." 
Now that doctrine does not exist in Scotland. You probably 
know some of the cases that occurred in England ; the case 
where, for example, funds were left for the purpose of educating 
young men in the Jewish religion. That was supposed to be an 
unlawful purpose, and the consequence was, that the Court of 
Chancery gave the funds to the Foundling Asylum in London, 
That is one example of it, and there are many others. We don't 
cany the doctrine that length, and don't so apply it. If a trust 
were to come before us in which the purpose could not be carried 
out because it was against the law, we should hold the trust to 
be altogether invalid, and the estate in intestacy.' 

It would not appear, therefore, that this principle has been ap- 
plied in Scotland to educational endowments, except in the case of 
comparatively new trusts, where, owing to vagueness in the terms 
of the original deed, it has become necessary to apply for the 
authority of the Court to put the trusts in a practical shape, and 
prepare a scheme for its administration, and for the application of 
the funds with a view to give effect to the supposed intentions of 
the founder. But the instances in which the authority of the 
Court of Session has been oven to this effect called into action 
are rare ; while, in the case of old trusts, when the charity has 
taken auy practical shape, we are informed by the Lord Justice- 
General that the Court would not lightly interfere.* 

The action of the Court of Session in these matters has there- 
fore been much more limited than that of the Court of Chancery, 
The former Court has been little resorted to by persons ob- 
jecting to the course taken by ti-ustees as to the kind of educa- 
tion provided, or in ordinary acts of administration, such as the 
management of the property, or the removal of schoolmasters or 
other officers ; and the administration of Scottish trusts has been 
very little fettered by the narrow definition of a grammar school, 
which has raised so many difficulties as regards these schools in 
England, Very few acts of maladministration have come under 
our notice ; and we attribute to this circumstance the absence 
litigation to which we have referred, and which has encouraged 
• Eviil«nc«,7l»a7rtwj, 
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- tmstfles a latitude in their odmimstration \ 
in England. 

In DonaldsoD's Hospital, for example, a body of trustees, ' 
among whom were the Lord Justice- General and the Lord 
Advocate of the day, decided to apply a large portion of a fund, 
expressly destined for an hospital on the plan of the Orphan 
Hospital, Edinburgh, and John Watson's, to the establislmieiit of 
a deaf and dumb asylum.^ 

The case of Fettes College has been elsewhere referred to. It ' 
is admitted by the Lord Justice- General in his evidence, that the 
easiest and most direct mode of carrying out such a general 
charitable purpose as was expressed in the wUl would have been 
to have added one more to the numerous Hospitals in Edinburgh. 
But this was not thought desirable ; and the extensive powers given 
to the ti-ustees by the terms of the will justified them, as they 
conceived, in establishing an institution new to Scotland, viz. a 
public school with a charitable foundation for its basis, on the 
model of the public schools in England, We do not question the 
soundness of the discretion exercised both in this case and that of 
Donaldson's Hospital. In both cases the trustees were influenced 
by the feeling that the educational charities of Edinburgh were 
overdone, and in the case of Fettes trust also by a desire to 
escape from the dangers to which the hospital system is liable.f 
We refer to tliem as illustrations of the freedom which has been 
used by trustees in carrying out charitable purposes, and that 
under the guidance of high legal authority. 

In the case.of Dollar, again, the large available surplus of a Eiempiiflaa i> 
fund destined for the poor has been employed in a manner which Doii«r. 
probably did not enter into the view of the founder. The applica- 
tion of that surplus to higher education was carried out by the 
advice of some of the most eminent lawyers of the day, who tih Ktlon 
were of opinion that the proposed destination was within the ^^i^^ " 
l^al powers of the trustees. The principles involved in this P"*^ by L^gh 

2 are of such importance, in their bearing on the practice of 
Scotland in educational endowments, that we think it riglit to 
state them somewhat fully. 

The history of the steps taken to carry out the founder's in- 
tention is fully given in the special Report -on the Dollar Insti- 
tution by the Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scotland) 
Commission, 1864, and in the introduction to the statutes and 

I rules of the institution published by the trustees. It appears that 
the testator directed one-half of his fortune to be vested in the funds 
for the endowment of a 'charity or school for the poor of the parish 
of Dollar;' but the executors declined to act. and the testator 
• BtiA-m*. 41W Hieq. t '>'■ "^8- 
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having been resident in London, the money was throini into 
Chancery. After some procedure the then Lord Chancellor 
decided that the Court of Chancery could not give any directions 
for the administration of the trust ; and the final order of the 
Court simply confirmed the will of the testator in the very terms 
of the deed, leaving the trustees — the minister and elders of the 
parish — to the exercise of their discretion as to the disposal of 
the funds. The following statement is prefixed to the statutes 
and rules ; — 

Sec. i. The funds bequeathed by Mr, M'Nabb, with so ranch beoevo- 
lence aad jadgment, for the inetruftion of the poor of his naljre parish, 
tumiDg OQt much more ample than was neceasary for the establishment of 
a school tor teaching merely the ordinary branches of education taught 
at parish schools, the trustees tliought that it was within the soond exer- 
cise of the latitude given them by the very general terms of the will, to 
establish a great seminary of edacation in the parish, in which, while the 
immediate object of teaching the ordinary branches oF instmction to the 
poor should not only not be neglected, bnt carried into execution in the 
most efficient way for their benefit, the door should also be opened to 
those who should be foDud possessed of the necessary talents to the higher 
and more important departments of art and science, through which they 
might more certainly elevate themselves in the ranks of society, and acquir* 
honour and riches ; and the trustees took their measures accordingly. 

Sec. 5. ISerore proceeding, however, the trustees thought it right to 
take the opinion of counsel, both as to the extent of their powers under 
the will, and the soundness of the views which they entertaincil as to the 
application of the funds entrusted to them. Some of the most eminent 
counsel were accordingly consulted at different times, anil the opinions of 
the whole of them tended to confirm the trnstees in the conviction that 
their own riews, both as to their powers and plans, were substantially 
correct. 

Sec. 6. The counsel last consulted were Messrs. Cranstonn (now Lord 
CoreboQse), Thomson, and Jeffrey — men undoubtedly at the head of their 
profession as lawyers, and whose names stand high in science and 
literature. Tliey gave a joint opinion, which proceeds on the gronnd 
that the legacy was intended for the establishment of a school in the 
parish, as on a fact of which they had and could have no donht ; and 
with regard to the kind of school, they say — "We think that the tmsteea 
have esercised a sound discretion in resolving to establish a great 
academy or seminary of education upon a scale suited to (he means that 
have bwn given them by the donor; and that in this seminary it is (A«'r 
dull/ to establish teachers of all such branches of useful knowledge as in 
their opinion may be beneficial to those who are likely to attend the 
schools.' ' In Ihis respect we apprehend that the powers of the trosteea 
are ample and n neon Iro liable ; but the more various and extended the 
department of instmction can be made, the more eminent the persons are 
who can be indnced to settle as teachers or professors, and the higher tha 
character of the school can be raised by the arrangements of every sort 
which it may be within the powers of the trustees to adopt, the man 
usefully and effectually will they accomplish the purposes of the trait, 
even in reference to that very small number of individuals who may b« 
entitled to gratuitous admission.' 

Sec. 7. The school being regarded as esttibliibed on these princt; 
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tlie queslioa of legul right to receicc gratuitous eiiucsiiun next prweoted 
itself. Who are comprehended under the description of ' the poor of the 
parish of Dollar,' tbe persona for whose immediate benefit the school was 
to be established, aud who, in consequence, are entitled to attend it free 
of charge ? On this important pobt the three leanie<l counsel aboTe 
named hare replied — ' We are of opinion that the persons eotitled to 
demand gratuitons admission into the school arc those onli/ who come 
within the legal description of the pooi\ and who, ns such, are recognised 
hy the kirk-session as tit objects of j)aroehial charity ;' and the Lord 
Advocate Maeonochie, in a separate opinion given by him, haa answered 
Ihe same question in these words — ' I incline to be of opinion that the onli/ 
perjwrw entitled to claim the benefit of the charity under Mr, M'Nabb's 
will are those whose parents, by law, have a right fri be ujioa llic poor's roll 
of the pariah of Dollar. They, I shoald thick, would be held to be 
entitled to claim edncation at the different classes gratis.' 

Sec. 8. The description of that class of persons wlio are legally entitled 
to gratuitous education at the school being 6xed, a further question pre- 
sented itself for solution, namely — Con the trustees allow no other persons 
in the parish, except poor scholars, on any terms to attend tbe classes of 
the institution ; or, in the fair and proper exercise of the discretionary 
power reposed in them by the testator, may they permit other persons 
resident in the parish to attend, on i>ayment of such fees as they shall fix? 

Sec, 9. The answer of Messrs. Cranstonn, Thomson, and Jeffrey, on 
this is — 'AVe are of opinion that it will redound greatly to the pro- 
sperity and usefnlneas of this establishment, and that indeed it is essen- 
tial to its success, that tbe various classes should be thrown open to 
the admission of scholars, whether natives of the parish or occasional 
settlers ; not indeed es gratuitons pnpils, but on payment of such dnee 
to the foundation, or fees to the masters, as shall be found reasonable, 
and as shall be from time to time regulated by tbe trustees them- 
selves.' 

Sec. 10. And, on the same subject. Lord Advocate Maeonochie has 
said, io hia opinion — ' I see nothing in the will to prevent the establish- 
ment of a school for the purpose of educating the poor of the parish of 
Dollar, but to which other persons, upon payment of adequate fees, to be 
ascertained and fixed by the trustees, shall he admitted In fact, it may 
be only in this way that tbe proposed establishment can be made beue- 
ficial, or placed upon a footing to accomplish the objects in view. 
Accordingly, I believe that in many of tbe schools and colleges in Eng- 
land, which have beeu founded for the purpose of educating certain 
descriptions of poor, the poor scholars upon the foundation are educated 
yrrtlw ; while others are admitted to study on the payment of fees.' 

Sec. 11. But further, it has been asked, on behalf of the poor of the 
parish. Does not the general bequest 'for the benefit of a charity or 
school (or the poor,' authorize the trustees to give further assistance to 
poor scholars than mere gratuitons instmction in the classes? 

Sec. 12. Messrs. Cranstoun, Thomson, and Jeffrey have given a dis- 
tinct opinion on this subject also, iu the following words, viz. : — ' We are 
of opinion, that if the funds of this charity be sufficient for the purpose, it 
will be within the discretion of the trustees, not merely In afford gratuitous 
instmction to the poor scholars, but to afford occasional assistance to 
those who are eminently deserving during the period of their attendance 
at tbe schools ; and to assist those who are industrions and well-behaved 
prosecuting mechanical profession ; and in cose of promising genius 
and taleats,-to enable them to complete their studies in Ihe e«tablish«l 
aniversities of the ecuntry.' 
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Theprincipis These opinions may be held to involve the general prin- 

^mi opicioiu. ciple, that when charitable funds are greater in amount than was 

H originally contemplated, their uses may be t'xtended or modified 

^1 by the action of the trustees, without any special appUoation to 

^L the Courts of Law or to Parliament for the purpose. They show 

^K further, that, in the judgment of the gentlemen consulted, it was 

^H important to the success of such a charity that the school should 

^P not be confined to the poor, but 'thrown o[)eii to tho admia- 

^B sion of paying scholars, whether natives of the parish or not' The 

H action of the trustees, in accordance with these views, was, how- 

Liti led i ^^'^r, challenged by certain of the panBhioners, and a lengthened 

tboCoortof litigation ensued in the Court of Session; but it wag not pressed 

dedXil givoa! to a final decisioa 

The action of the trustees of an important foundation in 
Bunifriesshiie (the Hutton Bequest) also led to litigation in the 
Litigsiion CouTt of Sessiou, In 1843 the minister of the parish of Caer- 
thd Button laverock brought an action against his co-trustees, the elders 
BeqneBi. ^j ^^^ parish. From the pleadings it appears that he com- 
plained of various points in the management of the trust, 
g especially the proportion in which tho funcis were applied 

to the main objects of the founder, — education and relief of 
the poor ; and maintained that it was ' unsafe and most impro- 
per for the tiTistees to take upon themselves the application of 
the increased income of the charity fimds, and to administer and 
distribute the same in manner foresaid without judicial authority.' 
The defenders, while admitting that ' the increased funds of the 
trust had been applied to extended purposes, or to the purposes 
pointed out by the testator, in a more libeial degree than he had 
naturally contemplated,' yet contended that no case for judicisl 
interference had been made out. • The Court, however, appointed 
the parties to lodge schemes for the application of the funds ; and 
finally remitted these schemes and objections to be i-eport«d upon 
by Mr, Gordon, then Government Inspector of I*BTocbial Schools in 
Scotland. . The following statement of the case wax given to us 
by Mr. Gordon ; and it may be regretted that no decision was 
given in a case which has such important bearings on edooa- 
tional charities : 

' 94. J7ie Chairman. — You have referred to the pariBli nchool of Goer- 
laverock 1 — Id this case the kirk-session were the managrers appointed by 
the testator ; and the bequest, amoonting then in its prodacc lo upwards 
of £500 a year, and uow to upwards of £750 a year, ^as to he divided 
partly " in adding lo tlie nieaiia of education ia the parish, and partly in 
the loaiDteuaDco of its poor." A process of declarator was brought before 
the Court of Session by the nitaister of the parish, atlefciop that " dtssatb- 
faction had beeu e.xpressed by parties iater^ted in the management of the 
bequest, the becgnest hemi; considered as limited in its provisions to the 
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two objects of oducation and (he help of ttio poor." The qnestion re- 
lated mainly to the proportion due respectiiTBly to each of these two 
objects. 

' 96. How ilid that nmttei' come before the Court of Session ! — 
Because of its tiobik officium in dealing nith snch matters. . . . The 
Court djrvcled an inquiry into the state of education and circum- 
stances of the poor in the parish, and the consequent report by myself 
appears in the minutes of Coaucil, 1845, It wns there observed: "If 
tne sercral allonauces assigned \>y the teulator to the teachers, borsars, 
ftiid apprentice, be not all augmented in the same proportion ; nay, if other 
means besides those which the testator hiul specified be proposed for tbs 
better promotion of education in Ilia parish, it is understood that changes 
of that description may be competently made, if deemed expedient by the 
tmstees, and sanctioned by the Court, Mr, Russell, barrister in Chancery, 
whose opinion waa obtuined in this case, observes that ' the propoitions in 
which the smaller income was originally distributed need not be observed 
where it is expedient that they should be departed from,' and that ' if 
means permit, new objects of bounty may be introduced of a nature 
analogous to those wiiich are specified in the deed.'" 

'J)6, Did that conclude the pi-oeesa? — No. Before the Court bad 
decided, the process lapsed by the deposition of the pursuer from hia 
office as minister of the parish,' 

The present state of the churity is reported on at pp. 145-8. 

We are not aware that the exercise of discretionary powers by 
trustees in cases analogous to those which we have referred to 
baa been frequently matter of litigalion iu the Scottish Courts. 

We are informed, however, that steps have been recently taken 
to call in question the legal right of the trustees of an important 
foundation in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh to introduce changes 
not dissimilar to some of those already refeiTed to. The nature of 
the changes, and the reason which influenced the tmstees, are fully 
given in the evidence of one of their number, the Rev. W. Ccesar.* 
Their aim, as explained by biui, was to open the school to paying 
pupils, and to improve the quality of the education given in the 
higher classes, without encroaching on the fund for the charitable 
pnrposes of the institution. As the case is now pending before 
the Court of Session, we abstain from ottering any further remarks 
on its bearing on our inquiry, and only advert to it in illustration 
of the difficiJty which, in the present state of the law, trustees 
may encounter in the endeavour to carry out changes, however 
beneficial, without the approval of some authority especially em- 
powered to sanction -such changes. 

In our opinion, it is indispensable to the proper working of 
edncAtional trusts that a power sboidd l>e vested in some authority 
to modify them from time to time, and adapt them to altered 
circumstances which could not have entered into the views of 
the founder. And we think that, as a general rule, this will be 

* Eridcnce, 544S~46. 
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found especially requisite in the case of trusts of long standiiw^H 
those very trusts with which the Courts of Law are at presOT^^ 
AitdltioDii reluctant to interfere. We therefore recommend that powers 
E^T^f^^ should be conferred on the Court of Session, more extensive 
*=^»'^'">f"''than it at present appears to possess, to alter and modify the 
purposes of testators when it may seem expedient and just so to 
do ; for example, to apjily trust funds to new objects, whenever 
the funds have increased in value so as to be more than sufficient 
to provide for the direct or presumed intentions of the founder ; 
to relieve the trustees from the necessity of holding strictly to 
rules of the foundation which, in the working of the trust, are 
found to be inexpedient ; or to introduce chanties in the con- 
stitution of the pjveming bodies on the application of the trustees, 
or of parties interested in the trust. It appears from the evidence 
of tlie Lord Justice-General, that the existing powers of the Court 
would not authorize such action ; and especially that the Court 
feels bound to maintain the constitution of the trust as left by 
the testator, and he does not consider that the Court would feel 
justified in interfering, imle-ss under circumstances which would 
make the trust otherwise inextricable.* It is obvious that incon- 
venience may arise in the working of a trust short of the extreme 
case here referred to. Some instances have been given in our 
remarks on governing bodies, to wliich we think a remedy might 
be fittingly applied by the action of a Court of Law, if empowered 
to do so by statute. 
ProMedings In applications to the Court of sncli a cliaracter, the con- 

■dlowed with cuneuce of the Lord Advocate should be required. A check of 
L^rfAdvi^ie ""^'^ kind, analogous to the ex officio proceedings of the Attorney- 
General in England, seems requisite to guard against capri- 
cious or vexatious proceedings, either on the pail of trustees, or 
of individuals having a supposed interest in the foundation. 

We are aware that opinions have been expressed by high 
legal authorities, in the course of the inquiT'ies into the adminis- 
tration of educational endowments in Eugland, against entrusting 
to the Court of Chancery any large discretionary power in 
modifying such trusts. Lord Westbuiy, in his evidence before 
the Schools luquiiy Conimission, in answer to a question whether 
he thought it desirable that either the Privy Council or any court 
of justice should have a large discretionary power, rephed as 
Lorciw«t- foEows: — 'I think the Privy Couucil would act with advantage. 
bnry»«Ti- „, - - , . _ ,. . i 

iiencB. i-Ijere would be an upportunity for niunerous ap])hcations ; these 

applications would be tried by the necessity of the case, the 
number of the inhabitants, the existing endowment, and the 
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^V opportunities that ^vould be presented of the school being an 

1^^ instrumeDt of good. I Uiink all that might be tried well by the 

Privy Council. I am little disposed to entrust large discretionarj* 

II powers of that kind to a court of justice. The habits of a court 

iof justice unfit them for those large views which should regulate 
the exercise of such powers.' * These \'iews are repeatedly enforced 
in the course of his evidence. In recommending that these 
powers should he exercised by the Trivy Council, he proposed 
to form a special committee permanently constituted for the pur- 
pose ; and he threw out the suf^estion that application might 
first be made to the Charity Commissioners with an opportunity of 
appeal to the I'rivy Council. The opinion here given has refer- 
ence chiefly to the extent of the discretion to be conferred, and 
to the expediency of confining any power of completely changing 
the destination of funds to an executive body sucli as the Charity 
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On the other hand, there are not wanting high authorities who otUrtfUMM 
lecommended a considerable extension of the powers of Chancery. 
BO as to give to its judges a wider discretion in dealing with the 
intention of founders, concurring in this respect with the opinion 
of the Lord Justice-General.t Lord Hatherley was strongly in 
favour of a power of revising the rules, as laid down by the 
founder, after a certain number of years, and would confer that 
power on the Court of Chancery. Mr. Fearon, Solicitor to the 
Attorney-General in Crown chnrity sidts, proposed a concurrent 
jurisdiction in the Court of Chancery and in the Charity Commis- 
sioners in the cases of the alteration of the objects of the charity 
beyond the doctrine of cy pres.X Lord Komilly, though not 
disposed to increase the discretion of the Judges, was anxious to 
telieve the Court from the weiglit of adhering strictly to the 
rules of the founder, and would increase its powers in dealing 
with old charities, 5 hut on the whole was favourable to an ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction of the Charity Commissioners for all 
acts of administration that do not involve a point of law ; and 
this last opinion was largely shared by other witnesses who gave 
evidence before the same Commission. 

No such administrative body exists in Scotland ; but if the Tiwr* i* 



ment, we sliould be disposed to recommend that they should be ^J '" S"'- 
entruBted with powers similar to those now exercised by the 
' Commissioners in educational matters ; and consideriDg 
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tha knowledge which the Board possess of the educational coodj 
Hon of the country, we thiuk tboy would be a fitting body for | 
exeroiee of such powers. 

In the absence of any such administrative body, 
lecomm ended above that the equitable jurisdictiou of the ( 
of Session shoiUd be extended with reference to Ediicatioi 
Trusts.' 

The recomioendations we have here luede are in our opimoi) " 
requii'ed for the permanent administration of the law relating to 
educational charities ; and if euch powers wera given to the 
Court, reliance might be placed upon it to modify the uses of 
such endowments from time to time, and relieve tnistees from a 
too strict adherence to the rules of this founder, whenever tlie 
inexpediency of such adherence can be well established. 

We do not, however, eonsider that the action of tlie Couits of 
Law can be depended upon to give efi'ect to all the reforms we have 
recommended in our Report. They can only act upon application 
shown, and at the instance of parties interested ; and they are 
necessarily influenced by the judicial habit of deciding rather 
according to strict construction of legal documents than witli 
regard to wliat on public grounds is most exiwdient The 
natural unwillingness of tnistees to incur expense or respon- 
sibility by instituting suits, and the diEBculty of procuring the 
concurrence of the different members of old-established trusts 
in considerable changes, especially when they may atlect the 
constitution of the governing body, must render tlie action of 
legal tribunals in such matters imcertain. 

The working of the Endowed Institutions Act has showu 
enlightened sense of the necessity of refonn on the part of 
the trustees of some of the most important endowmeuts Ui 
Scotland. But we cannot rely on jiermissive legislation alone : 
the changes we recommend, especially those affecting the con- 
stitution of trusts, could oidy be carried out effectively uuder the 
superintendence of an authority wliich would take the initiative 
in each case. 

For these reasons we are of opinion that a temporary Exe- 
cutive Commission should bo appointed, authorized to deal with 
these questions on grounds of public expediency, with refer- 
ence to the educational wants of the different localities in which 
tlio various institutions are placed ; and that the Commissiou 
shoiild be entrusted with power to prepare schemes dealing with 
the constitution and administration of trusta, which, if opposed, 
should not become law until they received the final sanction of 
Parliament. 

Eridwioe, 7S8B. 7«iS 
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We desire, in conclusion, to express the high sense we enter- 
tain of the value of the services rendered by our secretary, Mr. 
S. S. Laurie, in carrying out the various duties which devolved 
upon him. We have derived especial advantage from his great 
knowledge of the educational system and institutions of Scotland, 
and we feel particularly indebted to him for conducting many 
local inquiries beyond the usual scope of his duties as secretary, 
and which he undertook by our desire. 
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XII.— SUMMAEY OF GENERAL RECOMMENDATIOB 
CONTAINED IN THE PRECEDING REPORT. 



k. 



I. With regard to Hospitals : — 

(1) Charily foundationers should in general be boarded 

out in families ; and for those who cannot advan- 
tageously be placed in families, provision should be 
made in Boarding-houses. 

(2) Hospital Schools should be thrown open to all, 

at moderate fees, aa Day Schools, the instruc- 
tion being adapted to the circumstances of the 
locality in which each foundation is placed. 
Where convenient. Foundationers should attend 
Public or other Elementary Schools. 

(3) The number of Charity foundationers should generally 

be reduced, and in some cases contributions towards 
their maiuteuaiice should be required, 

(4) A considerable proportion of the places on each 

foundation should be thrown open to competition 
among boys who have completed a course of 
Primary instruction, either in schools connected 
with the foundation or elsewhere. 

II. With regard to Endowments in connection with Elementary 
Schools : — 

(1) Pupils paying fees should be admitted to all En- 

dowed Elementary Schools, a sufficient number of 
places being reserved for necessitous cases. The 
Endowment should geuei-ally be applied so as to 
give advanced iuBtruction in the school ; and pro- 
mising scholars, who without assistance niiglit not 
be able to prolong their school life, should be 
enabled by means of the EndonTuent to continue 
their attendance. 

(2) In all parishes in which the Rate does not exceed 
3d. in the pound, it should be made imperative on 
School Boards to apply Endowments held in con- 
nection with Public Elementarj- Schools to the 
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purposes indicated in the 46tli &ectioQ of the Edu- 
cation (Scotland) Act, 1872, viz. to increase the 
efficiency af the school, by raising the standard of 

education or otherwise. 

(3) Endowments for the payment of fees in Elementary 

Schools should be employed to a moderate extent 
in aiding persona who find great difBciilty in defray- 
ing the cost of their children's Elementary education ; 
hut where any Endowment so employed bears an 
undue proportion to the population, some part of 
that Endowment should he apphed to promote Higher 
instruction in the district to wluch it belongs. 

(4) Trustees of Educational Endowments not specially 

connected with Public Schools, and therefore not 
falling upder section 40 of the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1872, should be empowered to depart from the 
strict letter of the Trust, with a view to promote 
Higher instruction. 

III. With regard to Endowments for Higher instruction : — 

(1) Inasmuch as provision has been made hy law for 

Elementary, but not for Secondaiy Schools, we 
recommend that where the reasonable objects of any 
foundation can be attained witliout expending the 
whole revenue, the surplus should be applied to 
promote Higher instruction in the vicinity of the 
foundation, either by directly aiding Secondary 
Schools, such as the Higher-class Public Schools 
scheduled in the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872 ; 
or by the establishment of Bursaries to be held at 
such schools ; or by improving the Higher instruc- 
tion in Public Schools in the coimtry districts. 

(2) Bursaries tenable at Secondai-y Schools should be 
the reward of merit. When a trust-deed specially 
favours poverty, this condition will in most cases be 
best observed by limiting the competition to pupils of 
Public Schools; hut others should be admitted to 

. competitinu on the parents satisfying the Trustees 
tliat they require assistance in the education of their 
cliildren. Small Bursaries should be combined. 

IV. Mixed Endowments. — With regard to Mixed Endo^vmenta, 
— that is to say. Endowments partly charitable and partly educa- 
tional, — the proportion to be set apart for charity and education 
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respectively should be clearly defined. Any Executive Body t 
vfaom may be entnisted Uie duty of revising the Educational Eu- 
dowiQCnU of Scotland sbniild bo empowered, with the consent of 
Trustees, to apply purely charitable funds to education, wherever 
tbei^e have been destined, or are applied, to purposes which, fro 
change of circumstances, are unsuited to the present day, < 
insignificant comimred with the niagnitudp of the Eudowment. | 

V. With regard to ITuiversity Endowments i- — 

(1) Bursaries in the patronage of public bodies should 1 

thrown opeu to conipetilion. 

(2) Bursaries in the gift of private ioiiividuals undecj 
£10 annual value should be combined, sa as tft) 
form Bursaries or Scholarships of higher value, i 
these should be open to cuinpetitioa 

(3) For all other Bursaries in private hands, or lot 
restricted, the Universities should be empowered tSM 
prescribe the stai^dai'd of [qualification j and In t 
event of no qualitied candidate presenting himsem] 
the Bursary should bo, for that tui'U, thrown open J 
to competition. 

Some of our number are of opinion that all presentation aodl 
restricted Buisaries should be thrown open. 

VI. The Trustees of all Endowments should be relieved from 1 
restrictions in favour of particular names. Restrictions in favoat J 
of persons liaving kindred with the family of the founder sliould'J 
be subject to a statutory limitation. 



VII. All Endowed Educational Institutions and Scluxils should I 
be periodically examined and i-eported on by qualified InspectoisJ 
appointed by the Education Department or by the Universities j 
and the accounts of tlie Trusts should be annually rendered to l 
the Accountant appointed under the Education (Scotland) Act,.! 
1872, who should transmit an abstract of the same to the Scot- J 
tisfa Education Department. 

VIII. The accounts of Educational and of Mixtd Charities 1 
generally should be annually examined and audited, and where the | 
funds amount to more than .£50 a year, a balance-sheet should I 
be made public through a local newspaper, or otherwise. 
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IX. Tliere should be a public Register of nil Endowments 
wholly or ptirtly Educational. 

X. With I'^ard to Goveruiug Bodies : — Power should he 
given to modify tlie constitution of Tnists in cases where the 
Trustees are tou many or ttiu few. In reconstituting Trusts, 
regard should be had to the representation of local interests ; hut 
in all Trusts where the benefits extend over a considerable dis- 
trict, or where the education is Secondary, the CJoveming Body 
should be constituted partly of members independent of local 
influence, and in general should liicluiie ex ii^tio members, or 
asseesors appointed by them. 

XI. Powers should be given to combine Trusts, and to transfer 
' them to School Boards, with the consent of the Trustees. 

XII. Power should be given U^ relieve Trustees from in- 
junctions in deeds forbidding the access to a school of members 
of a particular denomination, or requiring that members of only 
one Church shall be eligible for the office of teacher in schools 
which are open to all. 

XIII. To carry out these and other reforms, we recommend that 
an Act be passed conferring the necessary powers on a temporary 
Executive Commission. Extended powers of dealing with Trusts 
should also he confen-ed upon the Court of Session. 



TROS. EDWD. COLEBROOKE. 

ROSEBEBY. 

WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, 

CHARLES STUART PARKER. 

.)OHN RAMSAY. 

HENRY H. LANCASTER. 

A, CRAIG SEI.LAR 

SIMON S. LAURIE, Sfrrtlurg. 



Ftbrvry 13, 187S. 
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TABULAR SUMMARIES OF STATISTICS. 



iO. — Any slight discrepancy that may be found between the 
following Summaries and the more detailed Statements in the 
First and Second Reports arises from the fact that the figures 
have been brought up to date in the case of Funds of growing 
value. 
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TABLE 1 


I ABSTRACT showing the Annniil Vain 


e of Endowments chiefly fur ■ 


applied under the following heads: — 1. Endowed Elementary 1 


Poor Children ; 4. School liursaries and Prizes ; and 6. EdncattoDitl 1 


reported to the Commissioners as destined for Edncation, but not 1 






For DetaiU of thU TabU, % 








(2) 


(3) 






CUnNTY. 


EudoBBd 
EleniBDtory 


Addition 
to SalkriM of 


li'^tr 








Sohoula. 


Tewhen. 


Poor ChJdren. 






£ t. d. 


£ t. d. 


£ .. d. 




Aberdeen (incLBnrgh of) 

Aberdeen), . . f 


1542 12 7 


240 14 4 


445 16 1 






Argjll,. . . . 


235 


93 3 M 


24 10 1 






Ayr. .... 


1241 7 3 


205 5 8 


445 1.1 5 






Banff, .... 


345 


107 8 5 


84 17 






Berwick, 


16 


1 10 


60 3 






Bute, .... 




100 


15 12 






Caithness, 


59 5 


55 


201 8 9 






Clackmannan, 


221 10 


12 








Dumbarton, . 


24 


121 13 4 


42 "io 






Dumfries, . 


295 10 9 


172 18 U 


94 14 11 




. 


Edinbui^h (incl. Burgh) 

of Edinburgh), . f 


2021 6 1 


151 16 2 


43 19 10 






Elgin 


180 


63 11 9 


29 14 






Fife 


580 12 8 


413 8 7j 


338 13 






Forfar (iucl. Burgh of) 
Dundee), . . f 


326 8 


232 


852 4 2 






Haddington, . 




209 9 4 


55 6 






InTcrnesa, 


581" 


18 


88 






Kincardine, . 


197 16 8 


63 13 14 


46 6 






Kinross, 


... 


16 


8 






Kirkcudbright, . . 


l>3o"3 11 


321 4 8 


32 3 4 






Lanark (incl. Burgh of) 
Glasgow), . . f 


9760 18 li 


498 7 8 


1170 13 4 






Linlithgow, . 


80 


53 10 


2 2 






Nairn, .... 




107 2 4 








Orkney, 


292 


202 


16o"o 






Peebles, 


44 


52 17 9 








Perth, .... 


1256 17 


460 13 10 


185 12 4 






Renfrew, 


1057 17 3 


182 12 


30 15 






Rose and Cromarty, 


223 


167 4 


22 






Eosburgh, . 




45 1 


99 12 7 






Selkirk, 




50 


53 5 6 






Shetland, . 




22 12 


42 5 






Stirhng, 


470 18 


66 6 8 


20 






Sutherland, . 






9 






Wigtown, . 

Total, . £ 


300 


50 "o 


27 9 4J 




21,583 3 3i 


4556 13 5J 


4738 3 2i 




NriTB.— Bo-lownnntB for ' ErliiMliou »nd Mai 


teiiBties ' are clused andtr CoT. t u 1 


I.. Col. S ire fntered lums .ppUed to the Miint 


iiMicB of School BnildiDga, uid tba ■ 


i 


lbs disorelion of tb* Tnnt«», 


J 



^^^^H TABULAR 


^M 


^ ^^ 


Connty of Scotland, ^H 


^M Schools: 2. Addition to Salaries of Teachers; 3. 


Payment of Feea for ^H 


^^M Purposes generally; also, the Estimated Annual Yalae of EudoTrroeuls ^^H 


^H yet in operation. 


^1 


^^ lee rti> Vol., pp. 1-236. 






0) 


w 


(8) 






School Bursaries 
■ 


Eduatioul 
Purpoeat 
Genenllj. 


ws. 


TOTAI,. 






£ 1. J. 


£. : d. 


£ t. d. 


■ 493 19 U 


76 1 7 


92 7 11 


2891 11 6 




H 20 


2 8 10 




375 2 Si 




■ 84 17 


223 7 4 


19r"6 8 


2391 19 4 




K 701 10 7 


12 


215 10 


1466 1 (1 




■ 13 


17 
44 8 6 




78 11 3 
160 6 




m 


9 


250 ■ 


574 13 9 






33 




266 10 






3 




191 3 4 




39 8 


94 4 10 


12 


708 17 5 




471 7 5 


141 1 




2835 10 6 




45 18 


4 13 4 


G4 


387 17 1 




5 S 


139 17 C 


822 5 9 


2300 2 6i 




1425 4 2 


88 2 6 


460 


3383 18 10 
264 15 4 




la'u 10 


]3""o 




713 14 10 




16 


7 12 

5 


342 


657 18 Si 

29 




42"'7 7 


18 12 i 


205 3 10 


849 15 8 




197 4 2} 


244 12 11 


3118 4 i 


14,990 7 J 




4 


22 10 


53 


215 2 
107 2 4 




i"'o 


101 10 




756 10 




7 16 


1 15 


60 


166 7 9 




169 5 


22 14 


160 


2255 2 2 




115 4 3 


56 1 


135 


1577 8 7 




5 


49 




417 4 
193 12 8 




J 15 


10 


70' 


186 6 




12 






65 9 




4 


10"'8 


149'"4 


720 16 8 






I 6 10 


400 


410 6 10 




13"'o U 






390 9 4i 




3864 4 f\l 


U3G 3 7 


6800 2 6 


42,978 16 41 
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TABLE 3. 

ABSTRACT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ENDOWTifENTS. 

For DelaiU, tee Second Report, awl p. 319 lapra. 

Airat-AL Revenue. 



T»oh„.'S^ri,, s.t'Sig., To»L. 

and Prizea. 



Aberdeen Grammar School, 
Annan Academj, 
Arbroath High School, . 
Ayr Academy, 

Banff, Wilsou'a Institntion and 

Banff Grammar School, 
Bathgate Academy, 
Brechin, Preceptory of Maieon- 

BurnLial&nd Grammar School, 



Caeriaverock, Hntton Hal! Aca- 
demy, .... 
Closebani School, or Wallace 

Hall Academy, 
Crieff, Morison's Academy, 
Cupar, Madras Academy, 
Capar-Fifc, Baxter Inslitntion, 

Dollar iDBtitution, . 
DnmbartoD Bargh Academy. 
Domfriee Academy, . 
Dnudee High School, 

Edinbnrgh High School, . 
Elgin Academy, 

Fochabers, Milne's Free School 
Forfar Academy, 
Forres Academy, . 
Fraserbnrgh Academy, , 

Glasgow High School, 
Glenalmond, Trinity College, . 
Greenock Academy, 

Haddington Burgh Schools, 

Carry forward. 



620 

fl20 

486 17 8 

60 

1,872 

100 

253 16 

465 

791 4 10 



Gronnds and 
Buildings. 



£9623 13 2 



4 4 
279 14 S 



110 
25 10 



4 
11 15 

99 8 



£986 2 
119 
175 



271 9 
516 13 



2,000 
100 
258 
744 14 



244 8 

45 



I 



* Under IhJB head are inoluiJcd {layments from the Common Good (Education (Scotland) 
Act, aection 46). 

t The Hntton Bequeet is separatel; reported on, the above being only the portion of the 
endowment at present paid to the teacher. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS— con/inu^f. 



I 



Teftchera' Salaries, 



Brought forward, 
HamittoD Academy, 

Inverness Royal Academy, 
Irvine Royal Academy, . 

Kirkondbright Academy, , 
Kirriemnir, Webster's Seminary, 

Lutiark Ban?h School, 
Leith High School, . 
Lernick, Anderaon Educational 

Inatitute, 
Linlithgow Burgh School, 

Moffat Grammar School, . 
Montrose Grammar School, 

NairD, Koae'a Institution, . 
Newton-Stewart, Bwart Insti- 
tute, . . . . ' 

Paisley, King James' Grammai 
School, 

Paisley, The John Neilson In- 
stitution, 

Peebles, Burgh Grammar School 

Perth Academy and Orammai 
School, 

Peterhead Academy, 



Renfrew 



School, 



St. Andrews, Madras College, 
Stirling High School, 



Tain Royal Academy, 
Thurso, Miller lustitntion. 



Amncal R8\-eKrE. 



40 n 
Buildings. 



136 2 6 
•320 



£1IU 5 2 

1028 9 U 


5 ;t 



£14,143 



BuraaiieB, 

Scholareliips, 
and Prices. 



£2.407 ( 



221 
179 16 



45 17 
278 



136 

320 



£16,550 10 4 



I In addition to the above, the following Burgh Schools may be classed as Secondary 
— Old Aberdeen Grammar School, Edinburgh Academy, Falkirk Grammar School, 
Kilmarnock Academy, Musselburgh Grammar School 
They are excluded from the above list because they have do endowments, 
• PxcluBJve of interest expected from the trnsteea of Miss Janet Ewart, 
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^^^^^^^^ TABLE 




M 


^m TABLE SHOWKO THE fTCHBKR OF PUPILS IN THE MOST ADP 


UICED CLASS 


OF THE ^H 




SKCONDART ENDOWED SCEOOLS OF SCOTLAKD (SESSIOK 1872-73) 








Nkme Dt School. 


CluHics. 


M.[homBtiBa 


Hoden. 


Work dour. 

MieSdRopon, 
pags 




AberdeeD Grammar School 


47 


44 


6 


341 




Annwi Academy .... 


8 




8 


845 






Arbroath High School . 


10 


5 


20 


350 






Ajr Acfidemf ..... 


G 


13 


10 


858 






Banff, WileoD's InattlntloD and Banff 














Grammar School .... 


7 


7 





361 






Balligato Academy .... 


10 


c, 


25 


3IH 






Bti'uliin, PrecBptory of MaiBondieu . 


i 


4 


•2 


3C8 








S 


6 


G 


371 






CafrUverock, HuUon Hail Academy 


10 


8 


C 


374 






Closeburn, Wallace Hall Academy . 


1 




!, 


377 






Crieff, Morbon'a Academy 


14 


IG 


27 


387 






Cupar, Madras Academy . 


6 


3 


15 


398 






Cupar- Fife. Hastier InatiluUon . 
Dollar Institution, .... 














•n 


"7 


9 


4'il 






Dumbarton Burgh Academy . 


24 


27 


24 


420 




- 


Dumfries Academy, .... 
Dundee High School. 


7 

7 


3 
7 


18 
24 


422 
430 






Mlnburgh High School . 


■20 


29 


2G 


44C 






Klgia Academy .... 


12 




7 


451 






Fochabers, Milne's Endowed School . 


2^ 


17 


40 


4.17 






Forfar Academy .... 


9 


20 


11 


463 






Forres Academy .... 


2 


1 


7 


467 






Fraaerbiirgh Academy 
Glasgow High School 


2 


8 


3 


470 






31 


13 


35 


474 






Glenalmoud, Trinity College . 


7 


6 


10 


480 






Greenock Academy .... 


17 


9 


49 


488 






Haddington Burgh Schoola . 

















Hamilton Academy .... 


6 


6 


4 


494 






InveniiMS Royal Academy 


20 


20 


14 


409 






Irvine Royal Academy 


R 


23 


3 


504 








e 


12 


10 


60G 






Kirriemuir, Webaler'a Seminary 


11 


1 


4 


512 






Lanark Burgh School . 


!5 


H 


9 


616 






Leith High School .... 


12 


4 


18 


519 






Lerwick, Anderson Educational In- 














stitute : 


fi 


3 


7 


533 








a i 


1.1 


625 






Moffat Grammot School . 


■i ' , r. 


G 


527 






Montrose Grammar School 




7 


530 






Nairn, Rose'a Institution . 


H lU 


6 


639 






Kewton-Stewart, Ewart iDstitiite . 


9 ! ;u 


20 


538, 643 






Paisley, King James' Grammar School 


7 1 e 


4 


549 






Pualey, The Neilson lustiLutiou 


60 ir. 


M 


567 






Peebles Grammar School . 


6 


5 


5 


560 . 






Perth Academy and Grammar School 


3(1 




52 


667 






Peterhead Acadomy .... 
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IV. GENERAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Anniukl Berenue. 

Hospital Endowments, ..... £79,245 

School Endowments : — 

1. Endowments mainly in connection with 

Elementary Schools : — 

(a) In Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, 

Glasgow, 19,090 

(6) In the rest of Scotland, . . . 23,889 

2. Endowments maivly in connection with 

Secondary Schools, . . . . 16,560 

General Endowments, . 17,118 

Mixed Endowments (Educational portion only), 18,640 



Total, . £174,532 

University Endowments, including Chairs (founded 

since 1808), £22,020 



ANALYTlCAl, INDEX OK EVIDENCE. 



ANALYTICAL INDEX OF EVIDENCE 
AND RETURNS. 

HOSPITALS. 



Hospital RErrHus, First Report, pp. 511-771. 



L ABBRSEiai: 

1. Bovs AXD Giuls'— 

Finance. 899. 

Beneficiaries, 903, 1941, 4957. 

iDBtruction, 899, 910, 4962. 

2. Female Orphan Asn-UM — 

Beneficiaries, 915, 4941, 5056. 
lostrucUon, 925. 

3. Gordon's— 

Management, 4880, 4922, 4980. 

Finance, 888, 4936, 4996. 

Beneficiariee, 863, 3696, 3717, 488:?, 4973. 

How selected, 953, 3707, 3742, 4883, 4890, 4904, 5066. 

After career, 4917, 5057. 
Demand for admission to, 6028. 
iDBtruotion, 862, 1019, 3719, 4962, 4976. 
Reform proposed, 879, 4895, 4964, 4983, 5024, 5061 (cf. contra, 4999;. 

4. Obphan Ann Destitute Astluh — 
I, etc., 937. 



IL AYRSHIBE: 

1. Spier's Beqcest— 
Maoageracnt, 9049. 
Difficulties in, 891 
SuggeatioDB, 8989 
Finance. 8990, 9010. 



See also Apitndu:, Vol. I. 



m. DTJDDINGSTON 



VKponding lo, 1753, 1776, 21120, 
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IV. EDINBTrBGH: 

1. Donaldson's — 

ManBgomeDt, 3564, 4160. 
FinaiiM — 

InTeatment, etc., 4204, 4306. 

Ezpeoditnrc, 3767, 4234. 
OrganiaitioQ, etc., 3749, 3776, 3791, 4156, 4198, 4294. 
BenefidarieB, 3566. S764, 3763, 3804, 4158, 4176, 4219, 1291. 

Deaf and Dumb— their claims, etc., 3489, 8494, 3799, 4ie7. 
4180, 4267, 4284, 4303. 

After career, 4210, 4262. 
Demand (or odnUBsion to, 4173, 4161. 
loBtructton, 4262. 

2. Fettes College— 
Object of bequest, 7718, 7728. 
Mauag^ent, 7723, 7821. 
Finance, 7817. 
OrKaniialJoa, 7739, 7673. 

Exhibitions aad ScholarayiM, 7761, 7806, 7817, 7903. 
Fees, 7749. 
Attendanee, 7744. 
Fouadationers — Number, 771-4. 

How Bclocted, 7732, 7783. 
Instruction— Examinations, 7S79, 7996. 

Curriculum, 7891. 
Teachers, 7769, 7794, 7914. 

3. Heriot'.-*- 
MaDftgement, 2700, 3186, 3277, 6914. 
Finance — 

Revenue: 

Ordinary, 1585, 1663, 1706. 
Casual, 1686, 1668. 
Estimated (tor year 1878), 1626, 1713. 
Source of increasing. 1619, 1817. 
Original bequest by Henot, 279S. 
SinkiDK fund, 1644, 1733. 
Expenditure : 

On present establiahment, 17l7, 1726. 
On ont-door schools, 1663, 2966. 
On bursaries and apprentice allowanMS, 64ij. 
Appropriation of au^lus revenue, 1636. 
Orgttnization, 146, 609, 638. 
Beneficiaries, 582, 620, 1446, 1774, 1766. 2532, 2760, 2811. 317ft. 

How selected. 588, 1746. 
Instruction, 146, 164. 
Building accommodation, 628, 664. 
Reform suggested, 646, 616, 1440 (of, conlra, 2616), 1491, 1540, 

3172, 3365, 6807, 6818. 
ProTisional order. 1773, 1790, 1811, 2602, 2831,2996,3098, 316T, 
3677. 



Number, value, etc., 612, 1800. 2932, 2961. 
How awarded, 600, 642, 701, 3248. 
Deinnnd for, 3633. 

Reatrictions meditated under Prorisional Older, 1819, * 
Free Bchoola, ridt p. 946. 

4. Trade*' Maiden— 



ANALYTICAL INDEX OF EVIDENCE. 

Beneficiaries, 4000, 4077, 410^. 4120. 

After career, 4062. 
Instructioa, 4014. 4054, 4101. 
Demand for admiBBign to, 4027. 
Vacaiiciea annually, 4070. 
Reform deeired, 4018, 4093, 4115. 



5. Watson's (John)^ 

Beneficiariee, 5555, 5575. 
DemaDd for admimiau to, 556S. 
Attendance, etc., 5699. 
Inatmction, etc, 171.| 

6. HERCiiAin' Cohfant'k ScBooiJi— 

Vide Endowed Sohoole, p. 248. 



1. Andersos's Institution— 

Nature of foundation, 4433, 4450. 

Management, 44 28. 

Finance, 4445, 4521, 4614. 

Beneaciariei. 3623, 4450. 4483, 4510. 

Building, 4639, 4710. 

Demand for admiBBion to, 4647, 4675. 

Instrnotion, 3627,4515. 

Attendance, 4501, 4654, 470J. 

Reform proposed, 3642, 443S, 4489. 4499, 4505, 4569. 

Bursary Bclieme. 4453. 4516, 4546, 4555, 4669, 4582. 

Counter Hcheme, 4688. 4604, 4641, 4673, 4692, 4708. 



YL FBE8T0NFAKS: 



Managemeut, 4813, 4856. 
Finance, 4776, 4862, 4875. 
Bencficiancs, 3600, 4769, 4806. 
How selected, 4760, 4815. 
Instrnction, 4770, 4825, 4877. 
Fees, 4829. 
Building, 4840. 
Reform proposed, 3499, 4755, 4782, 4798, 4812, 4832, 4860, 4869. 



TIL TRANENT: 



Mauagement, 6355, 5420, 6441, 5522, 5548. 
Finance, 5363, 5409, 6460, 5478. 5538. 
Beneticiariea, 4797, 5428, 6485, 6641. 
Attendance, fees, etc., 5355, 5439, 5466, 6483. 5514. 
Building accommodation, 5355, 5410, 5470. 
Demand for admission to, 6431. 
Reform, 5443, 5498, 5614, 5535. 
BncBariefl, 5500, 5519. 



NOTE.- 



( o/the HoMpiiaU ofScutland, tee A^)e»dix, 
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lospitali. Hoqgital Qyitem 



1. CharacteriBtics of, 525, 1427, 1551. 

2. EvilBof— 

Moral, 339, 525, 579, 876, 933, 1076, 1110, 1427, 1560, 1837, 8347, 
3498, 8592, 8698, 8714, 6846, 7728 (cf. contra, 8770). 

Intellectual, 339, 525, 1096, 1434, 1450, 1559, 1867, 8592, 8698, 
3761. 

To parents, 389, 530, 543, 597, 1082, 3347, 3707, 7881. 

3. Adyantages of — 

Regularity of attendance, 539, 3698. 
R^nlar meals, etc., 3734, 8815. 
To females, 138, 194, 1860, 1891. 

4. Suggestions for reforming, 549, 562, 578, 615, 883, 952, 1440, 1491, 

3347, 3485, 3599, 3643, 3699, 3773, 4022, 4895, 5024, 5061, 
7759. Vule also under Hospitals severally. Cf. 3766, 3815, 4187, 
4257, 4296, 4677, 4700, 5019, 5048, 5584. 

5. Good effects from modification of, 539, 1101, 1133, 1344, 1568, 1900. 

6. Demand for Hospital provision, 605, 1754, 2809. 



[Endowed Schools. 



ANALYTICAL INDEX OF ETIDENCE. 



ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 



EtJPOWED ScHOOis Retubss, Secokd Heport, pp. 331-610. 



L BATHQAIE AOABEUT, 3514. ^^ 

Bo 

n. OBIEFFt 

1. Morison's Acadeht — 

Management, 8728, 8783, 8800 (cf. 9059, 9086). 
Betono proposed — 

Local reprisentatioD, 8809, 8863 (cf. 9059, 90S6). 

Reduction of fees, 8742, 8827, 8887 (cf. 9061, 9102). 

Inatittttion of buraariea, 8758, 9088, 9117. 

Tucreue of Balaries, 8795, 8B33, 8819 (of. 9080, 9118). 
Finance, 8797, 9072. 
Atteudance, etc., 8777, 8844, 9064, 9076, 912L 
lostniQtion, 8810, 8851, 8880, 9091, 9112, 

2. Taylor's Institution— 

Management, 8863. 
laetrnctiou, etc., 8871. 

m, 01TFAB! 

1. Madr-^s Acadeht— 

Management, 6144, C196. 6205, 6321, 
Organization, 6238, 6259, 6265, 6300, 6330. 

Kirkgate School, 6161, 6177, 6211. 
Attendance, 6193. 
loatruction, 6192, 6277, 6823. 
Fees, 6183, 6224, 6243. 

nr. OOLLAB mSTITUTIOM: 

Management, et«„ 72, S509, 6343, G360, 6124, MSO, UTft, 6B08i 
Rep. II. pp. 75-83. 

Suggested reform, 6350, C024 ; Rep. IT. pp. 79-83. 
Organization, 6368, 6414, 6428, 6448, 6187, 6o49. 
Attendance, 72, 6370, 6575 ; Rep. II. p. 75. 
Teacliere, 6448. 
Icgtruction, 4350, 4365, 4385, 6487 ; Rap. U. p. 77. 

Gratuitous, 72, 6371, «379, 64,01, 6418. 
Finnnco, 72, 6473. 
Bunaries, 6437. 



V. DTnfDEE: 

1. High School — 
Finance, 7645. 
Instruction, 7649. 
BnrearieB, 7654. 
See also Report o/Assutant Cornmanonfr, Appendix, Vol. I. 
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Endowed Vt EDINBUB&H: ^H 


Boluxtlt. ^H 


^_ 1. Uerceakt Coupant'£^ ^H 




^H FiDAnce, 336. ^H 




^^^^^^ CoDditioDB of admiffiioD, etc., 474, 1194, 1337, 1922. ^^M 


^^^^^^L Changes under Proviaionol Order, 362. 1U4. ^^1 


^^^^^M EfFect of their institution, 473, 509, 735, 1133, 1144, 1391, 2099. ^H 


^^^^^a Attendance, 371, 4S5, 137G, 2001. „^H 




^^^^^B (cf. 668, 2436, 2460, 2731). ^H 


^^^^H, InBtructioD, 740, 815, 1256, 1413, 1935, 1966, 1991, 2005, 2036^^H 


^^^^^^ (cf. 2348, ^M 


^^^^^T' Teaoheis ; emolnmentfi, etc., 371, 390, 1237, 1367. ^H 


^^^^H Fees, 837, 510, 516, 2095, 2191, 2278. ^M 


^^^^^H BursarieB, 1958, ^M 


^^^^^^H Foundationere — ^H 


^^^^H Principle of selection, 1146, 1339, 1904. ^1 


^^^^H Supervinon of, 1157, 1165, 1898. ^M 


^^^^H Cost of board, 1333. ^M 


^^^^B Objections to, 505, 6G8, 836, 2059, 2276. 2285, 2316, 3337, SS6^^| 
^^^^^F 2386, 2430, 2435, 2449, 2468, 2475, 2504, 2520, 2731, 3017, 6931^^l 


^^F 2. Eebiot's Fbee Schools— ^H 


^H Object of, 9, 2545, 2644, 2819, 3019, 3128, 3196, 3200, 3336. ^M 


^H^^ Hanagement, 68, 2704. ^H 


^^^^^■_ Principle of admitting to, 2650. ^H 


^^^^^H Finance, V 


^^^^^^H Government grants, 61, G73, 678, 1799, 2638, 2971, 3315, 6898. ■ 


^^^^^^H Teacben; emolumenU, 6, 719, 2342, 3200. ^1 


^^^^^^H InBtrucUoD, 16, 656, 1495, 2894, 3361. ^H 




^^^^^m Small fee chained, 24, 1793, 2554, 2821, 29G2 (cf. 46, 2579.^H 


^^^^^F '^M 


^^^^^ Proviaion for aecondarj- instruction, 24, 57, 2582, 2652, 2866,;^H 


^^L 3. EiQH School— ^H 


^^^^^H Finance, ^^M 


^^^^^H Attendance, 2270. ^^H 


^^^^^ : Vn. BLGDf AOADOT: ^^^^H 


^H^ Instrucliou, etc., 4478, 4527, 4588, ^^^^^H 


^H Vm. rOOHABEBS: ^^^^^1 


^H Milne's Institution— '^^^^^H 


^H Instruction, ^^^^^^M 


^H IZ. OLASGOW: ^^^^H 


^H 1. Algxahder's Csaritt, 7416, , ^^^^^M 


^^H 2. Anqersoh's School, ^^^^^^^H 


^^H 8. BuCKAKAN'S iNSTlTCmON — ^^^^^^^1 


^^L Object of bequest, 7935, 8605, 8611. ^^^^H 


^^^^^_ Efiect on poor ratea, 8657. ^^^^^H 


^^^^^L Maaagcmeut, 7442, 7956, 6116, 8150. . ^^^^^1 



ANALYTICAL INDEX OF EVIDENCE. 

Finance — 

Income, 7461, 8140, 8154, 8706. 
Eipenditnre, 7992, 8089, 8588, 8682. 



How selected, 7951, 7969, 7986, 8000, 8622, 8669. 

Age of, 8618, 8647, 8684. 

Attendance, 79G2, 7979, 8033, 8141, 8593, 8631, 86f 

After career, 8068. 
lugtrnction — 

Literary, 8021, 8077, 8714. 

Industrial, 6068, 8648. 

Examination, 8084, 8617. 
Discipline, 8035, 8606, 8691. 
Teachers, 8108, 8161. 
4. Gardekeb's School, 7463. ' 

6. GOBBAU yoUTHS' SCHOOL, 7463. 

6. Haldase Academy, 7553. 

7. High School, 5199, 7458. 

8- H I GHLAKD SociETT School, 124. 

9. Logan and Johnstone School, 7468, 8148. 

10. M'Lachlan's Free School, 7482. 

11. Maxwell's School, 7496. 

12. Millar's School, 7497. 

13. MuEDOca's School, 7501. 

14. Scott's School, 7516. 

15. Wood's School, 7463. 

See aUo Seporl o/AtsUtanl Commissiuiicr, Appendix, Vol. 



X. HOSTAT: 
1. Grauuah School — 



Amoant of bequest, 9132, 9162. 
Present income. 9134, 9172, 
Petition to Parliament, D145. 



[ XL PAISLET: 

1. NEiLSON Instttution— 
InBtruction, etc., 119. 



|Zn. ST. ASSKEWS: 

.. Madras College — 

Management, 5848, 68S6, 6895, 5942, 6048,;6091, 6132, 7681. 
Finance^ 

Income, etc., 6948, 6054. 

Expenditure. 5921, 6028. 
Organization, 6963, 5982, 6005, 6078. 
Teachers, 6901, 6934, 6005, 6043. 
Inatniction, 5912. 6021. 

Inspection, 6011, 6085, 6127. 
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Found ation ere — 

How Bclected, etc, 6891, 5964. 5972, 5984!, 60«3. 
Remov^ proposed, &S61. 6038, 6086. 



Number, value, etc., 5905, 5986, 7689. 
How awarded, 6016, 6026, 6033, 7685. 



0LAS8I0AL SOHOOU: 
Want- 
Number, organiuiUoo, etc., 33, 102, S17, 253, 267, 286, 2377, SSi 
4371, 5189, 5196, 5214, 5238, 5251, 5840, 7578, 7631, — 
Vide alM> Eeriot'a Free Scboola. p. 246. 
Examination, 6197, 6203, 5295, 6297- 
Endowment, 102, 658, 674, 805, 2373, 2381, 2589, 5840 (et. eontrtt 
2088), Vide Buggeatcd application of Endowments, p. 252. 
State of— 

In South-Eaat Coimlies, 222 ; Edinburgb, 8.(4, 1572, 3098, 3523. 
In North-Eaat CoimticE, 284, 1002, 1052, 1056, 4331, 4390, 8199. 



Need for, 1461, 2656, 3365, 8384, 3416, 3458, 3465, 3631, 3637, 8917, 

4367. 
Number auggeeted, 3840, 3860, 3962, 9966 (cf. 4362). 
Technical InBtruction. what? 1472, 2658, 2732, 3383, 3408, 841S, 3464 

3546, 3835, 3877, 3901, 3942, 3976, 4355. 4415 ; Rep. I. p. 363. 
Age when pupils should en(«r, 1485, 1618, 2659, 3385, 3395, 3547, i 

3848, 3862, 3872, 3944, 4368, 4410. 
Relation to and effect on UniversiUea. 3423, 3548, 3877, 8887, 8967. 
Technical v. CUssical trwniug, 3399, 3836, 4359. 



Demand for, etc, 711, 1495, 1795, 2894, 8421, 3917, 4523. 



GEKEKAl ENDOWMENTS. 



1. Ben Beqnett Itoddxie : 

Management, 8539, 
Finance, 8541, 8549. 

Application, 8641, 8663. 

See alio Appendix, Vol. J. 

2. IKok Bequect : 

Object of, 8171, 8173, 8184, 8190, 8211. 
Management, 8171. 
Finance — 

Income, etc., 995, 8172. 

AUocation, 979, 4388, 4418, 8177, 8184, 8190, 8198, 1 
8211, 8217. 
PaKicipating scboole, 8172, 8182. 

luBtruclion in, 972, 1383, 3608, 4326, 4831, 8199, 8S07. 

Clasees attending, 8212. 
Eilect of Education Act, 8218. 

.!>re alto Appendix, T'u/. 1. 



ANALYTICAL INDEX OF EVIDENCE. 

8. BequeBtfl in GluBgow. 7426, 7441, 7473, 7500, 7518. 

4. InnerpeSay Fnud : 

Nature of trust, 8885, 8899, 8908, 8970. 
Fmwice — 

Anoount of fund, 8889, 8904, 8927, 8960. 

Eipenditure, 8920, 8030, 8955. 
Opinion of counsel, @913. 
School, 8925, 8933, 8953, 89G4. 
Library, 8965, 8973. 

See also Appendix, Vol I. 



S. Hllne Beqnait : 
Object of, 980. 
Msnagemont, 6627. 
Finance, 995, 6613, 6790. 
ParticipfttiDg schools — 

Number, 995, 6693. 

Principle of seiecllng, 6636, 6728, 6770. 

InspecdoD and classification of, 6636, 6760, 6797. 
Beneficiaries — 

Number, 6693, 6735. 

How aeiected, 1405, 6692, 6744. 
Effect as compared with Dick Bequest, 083 (cf. 6681). 
Suggestions for improved administration, 983, 992, 1399, 4380 (cf. 6687, 

6707, 6786). 
Effect of Education Act, 6704, 6710, 6722. 6801. 
See also Appendix, Vol. J. 



\. Phllp Bequest : 

Object of, 7212, 7277, 7328. 
Management, 7191, 7349, 7404. 

PowetB desired, 7304, 7402. 
Participating district, 7194, 7345, 7358. 
Beqnwt schools, 7222. 

Inspection of, 7237, 7246, 7386. 
Attendance, 7266, 7286. 
Beneficiaries — 

How selected, 7277. 

Clothing aUowanoe, 7248, 7330, 7366. 

Psjmente to, on learing school, 7250, 7325. 
Teachers, 7354. 
Finance, 7256. 

See alto Appendix, Vol, I. 



7, Society for Propogaling Christiaii Esovledgo : 

Constitution, etc., 8391. 
Finance, 8399. 

Application, 8414, 8517. 
Participating schools, 8420, 8471, 8495. 

State of instruction, 8457. 
Teachere, 8507. 

Itinerant. 8474, 8491. 
Effect of Education Act, 8473, 8519. 

See olio Appendix, Va\. I. 
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MIXED ENDOWMENTS. 

1. Fergiuoii Beqnett : 

■ Management, 6939. 

Additioiial powers desired, 7170. 
AppUcatioQ, 69H, 6986, 7102, 7115, 7163, 7169. 
Participarmg counties, 6975. 
Participatiug Bchools, 6980, 7007, 7016, 7083, 7118, 71M. 

loBpectiou of, 7012, 703'i. 

GrantB to, C968, 6986, 7009. 7046. 
Effect of Education Act, 7083, 7110. 7138, 7164. 
Finance, G951. 

Scholarahipa, 7073. 

Library grants, 6992. 

See aUo Appendix, VuL 7. 

2. Onildry Fundg, Aberdeen : 

Management, 5068, 5112. 
Application of— 

Freeent, 5096, 5124. 

Proposed, 5090, 5121 (cf. 6075, 6U3). 

&e also Appendix, VoL II. 

3. EntclieBon'B HoapiUl, QIaegow : 

Management, 5209, bt2S. 6242, 56il. 

CapiUl, 5607, 5788. 
Rerenua — 

Available for educaUon, 5206, 6611, 5762, 6805, 6832. 
Applied to education, 6754, 5769. 
Beneficiaries. 5647, 5667, 5694, 5728, 5740. 
Instruction, 6704, 5778. 

Secondary, proTision for, 5677, 6714, 6841. 
School accommodation, 6731, 6773. 

Befonn— nature of Act obtiuued, 5228, 5679, 6733, 6746, 6781. 
Bursaries, 5236, 6284, 5746. 

See alio Appendix, Vol. I. 

4. Huttou Bequeat : 

Revenue, etc., 94. 

Sie also Appendix, Vol I. 
B. U'Leaa'a Beqaast, 7631. 

See also Appendix, Vol. I. 

6. K'MiUan'i Bequeat, 7486. 

7. ScoteUrrit'i Mortification, 7618. 

8. WilMn'i Charity, 7518. 



TEACHERS. 

Training ot, 7G9, 1532, 2407, 8379, 6220, 5279, 7688. 

Training Colleges, organization, etc., 831, 2410, 3536 ; Hep. I. p. 3 

ObjectioDB to, 778, 792, 806, 1023, 2419, 3377. 
Chair of Paideutica needed, 1031,3372, 3457,7689, 8655, 8571, 8678;' Rw. I. 

p. 321. 
Cettidcatea, 298, 3G38, 44S2, 5221, 6281. 
Sakries, 264, 272, 720, I0I5, 2318, 2341, 2390, 3608. 



ANALYTICAL INDEX OF ETIDENCE. 



FEES, 

Apportioaroent to tenchers. 314, 2S77, 5197, 5267, 7918. ? 

BSdnced fees, 252, 708; Hep. I. p. 318 (cf. 2088). 
GratniWrna instniction — 

Objectionable, 245, 276, 503, 615, 767, 81!», 966, 1409, 1519, 1793, 2564, 
2821, 2962, 3476, 3658, 3667, 4852, 6403, 6886. 5910, 6923, 5964, 
6238, 6256, 6396, 7309. 8799 ; Rep. II. p. 77 (cf. 6924, 7274). 
NeceBeary, Rep. 1, pp. 318, 319; 690, 2663, 2821, 3167, 3201, 4681, 4747, 
6967, 5977. 
Prnxntion of pupils in hoapitftU able to pay fees, 716, 2553, 3169, 5730. 
Fees in Cnp&r Madras Academy, G183, 6224. 
„ Dolkr Inrtitution, 6387. 
„ Pettea CoUege, 7749. 
„ Merchant Company'a Schools — 

Girla, 510. 2191 ; Boys, 515, 2095, 2278. 

Total amount for session, 337. | 

Fees V. cost price ol education giveo, 2012 (cf. 2108). 
„ Schaw'a Hospital, 4829. 
„ StieU's „ 6355, 5465. 



Should be awarded by — 

Open competition, 662, 698, 2276, 2292, 2350, 3311, 3442, 3516, 
3566, 4405, 5138, 6181, 6262, 5317, 7584, 7713, 8375. 
Cf. contra, 817, 2616, 2672, 2708, 2878, 3062, 3438, 3913, 7624, 
8365. 
Local competitioii, 3473, 5293, 6325, 7624. 
Patronage and competition combined, 5136, 5182, 6206, 7624. 
Presented buraarH — 

Scholarship, etc., of, 3515, 5164, 5186, 7600, 7623, 7629, 8806, 

8330, 8375 ; Bep. II. pp. 244-7. 
Eiamination of, 5173. 7575, 8308, 8329. 



Devrable maiimum and minimum value, 5118, 5176, 7606, 7612, 8272. 
Competition Bursaries — 

Number, value, etc., St. Andrevra University, 7585, 7616 ; 2d Rep. 
pp. 614-21, 689-90, 694-96; Appendix, 
Vol. I. 
„ Glasgow UmverGity, 6158, 5309 ; 2d Bep. pp. 

622-29,683-84,694-96; Appendix, Vol. I. 
„ Aberdeen University, 8258, 8277; 2d Bep. 

pp. 242-3, 630-40, 667-71, 694-96. 
„ Edinburgh University, 2d Rep. pp. 641-53, 

675-77 ; Appendii, Vol. I. 
f- I^vaentation Bnraarics — 

Number, vaine, etc., St. Andrews Uuiversity, 7689, 7618. 

„ Glasgow University, 6168 ; 2d Rep. pp. 624-29, 

684-88. 
„ Aberdeen University, 8268, 8306. 8348; 

2d Rep. pp. 241-2, 630-40. 664-66. 
„ Edinburgh Uuiveraity, 2d Rep. pp. 641-53, 

672-74. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND APPLICATION OF 
ENDOWMENTS. 



I. Uknagemeut anggeited: 

Bj a Central PermftDcnt Board, S 
By Scbool Boards, 2296, 2335. 
Powers of the Court of Sesaion, 7824, '. 



I, 5289, 53M (cf. 7868). 



n. B«BtTiotioiu to LocolitlM, Ifunes, eto. : 

ShouU be preserved, 6W, 1573, 2233, 3053. 3079. 3209. 3330, 3488, 

3531. 3641, 3599, 3605, 3674, 3683, 4732, 6012, 6036. 6075, 6146, 

6326, 6822, 6853. 
Should not be preeerved, 47, 388, 1082, 1358, 1467, 2301, 3320, 3349, , 

3436, 3460, 3604, 3683, 4573, 7728. I 



IV. Benefits or Endowments obtained by conpetiUon, 1441, 1455, 1904, 3366, 



T. ApFlicfttlon of Endowmenta HOggesled : ^ 

To promote primair inHtrnction, 2166, 3229, 3293. 6882. 

To promote secondary iiiBtruction, 217, 239, 252, 370, S19, 667, 806, 
820, 1013, 1063, n07, 2264, 2395, 2404, 3685, 3652, 274B, 3069, 
3230, 3369, 3446, 3489, 3529 ; Rep. I. pp. 319, 320 ; 4347, 4398, 
4407, 4572, 6203, 5235, 5275, MIS, 6600, 5936, 6311, 7083, 7294, 
7632, 7658. 7711 (cf. contra, 2088), 

To promote technical inatruction, 848, 1491, 2G57, 3214, 3366, 8431, 
3489, 3727, 3840, 3867, 8963, 5203, 5217, 7379. 

To ffive gratuitous inatniotion, 3086 ; Rep. I. pp. 818, 819. 

To found a chair of Paideutics, 3372 ; Rep. I. pp. 320-322, 

To cBtAblish training achoola for teachen, 769, 3489, 35S6 ; Rep 
pp, 320-322. 
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Abb«r, New, 155. 

Abeideeu GuUdrr Fuads. 18, 156. 

Alexotider'B Charity, 91. 

All&n'e Mortification, 158. 

Amftlgamatioii of TruBts. Srt 

'Trusts.' 
ApprenUce AllowauceB. &s ' Heriot't 

Hospital.' 
Arts, School of, Edtubutgh, 53. 
Assistant Commissioner, 12. 



Banff CbaritieB, 152. 

Bstligat« Academy, 'JS. 

Bell Bequest, USJ. 

Boarding out Hospital Fouudationere, 



•27, i 



, 3D. 



fiotbketinar, Stirling, 156. 

Bnica Bequest, 18. 155. 

Buchanan's Institution, 95, 

Burgh Schools. See • Grjunmar 

Schools.' 

Burnett Bequest, U3. 

Bursaries, University — 

Annual Tiilue, 170, 236. 

Competition, 183. 

^L Presentation, 170. 

^M Bursaries, School, 69, 111. 

H Cm 

^M Cha 
^m Chs 

■ Chr 

■ 

t 



Ctsue's Botmty, 152. 

Chaire, University, 196. 

Charitable Funds, not Eklucatioual. 
18. 76, m. 

Christian Knowledge, Society for Pro- 
pagating, 17. 137. 

Church of Scotland Education Com- 
mittee, UO. 



Class Preferences, 72, 

Com mission, 3, 9. 

Court of Session. S:e ' Reforms ' and 

'Truala.' 
Cowane's Hospital, 19, 158. 
Cunniugliani's Mortifioatiou, 15B. 

Deeds of Foundation — 

Conditions iu, 66. 

Necessity of inoilifyiug, 66. 

Deviations from, 67. 
Dick Bequest, U, 121. 
Dollar Institution, 81, 203, 211, 
Donaldson's Hospjtnl— 

Governing Body, 203. 

History, 69, 

Instruction, 60. 

Finance, 62. 

Edinburgh Hospitals, 11. 
Edinburgh High School, 108. 
Education Committee — 

Church of Scotland, 140. 
Free Church, UO. 
Elementary School Endowments, 79, 

228. 
Endowments, Amount of, 18, 239- 
Evidence, 11. 
Executive Commisdon, 218. 



Ferguson Bequest, 17, 131. 
Fettes College, 30. 
Foundation Deeds. See ' Deeds.' 
Founders' Wills. Ste ' Deeds.' 
Free Church Education Committee. 
UO. 
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^B' Gftirdoch Bequest, 166. 


King James vi.'s Hospital, 153. 


^H Qenentl EQdowments, 14, 121, 3S4. 




^^^ Gibson Bequest, IS, 
^H GiHespie's HoBpituI, 19. 
^H Girb. Higher loEtroctioD, 58, 65. 
^H Glasgow Endowed Schoots, 90. 


Largo, Jamieson Bequest, 155. 
Logan and Johnston School, 96. 


^H High School, 108, 152. 




^H Glen's School, 95. 


-Maclean Bequest, 141. 


^M Gordon's Hospital, 33. 






31. 


^H ?owcra of, 36. 


Mibe Bequest, 124. 


^H Kinds (if, 199. 






Moore Fund, 18, 155. 


^H ISpecimeuH of, 203. 


Name Preferences. 71, 183. 




New Abbey. 155. 


^H GnunuiBT Schools, 97. 


^H Endomnent, 93, 231. 




^^H InstructioD, 99. 


OgUrie Bequest, 156, 


^H Defects, 102. 


Orphan Hospital. Edinburgh, 39. 


^P Bursaries. 111. 




^V Gratuitoiis Instruction, 80. 




^M Gnildiy Funds, Aberdeeo, 18, 156. 


Parochial Schoohi. 104. 


^B 


Fhilp Bequest, 127. 


^K High School, Edinburgh, 108. 
^H High School, Glasgow, 108, 152. 
^H fieriot's Hospital— 
^H Beneficiari^ 37, 47. 


Poverty Preferences, 76. 
Preferences. Sounder 'C]«as,"Ki«i, 
' Name," ' Locality,' ' Porerty.* 


Provisional Orders, 23, 82. 


^H Finance, 45. 




^H History, 48. 




^H Government, 46, 203. 


Reforms — 


^H Instruction, 46- 




^H Apprentice Allowances, 53. 


Existing Powers of, 209. 


^K Free Schools, £3, 82. 


Court of Sesuon, 210. 


^K Hospitals— 


Trustees, 211. 


^M Endowments, 13, 19, 226. 




^M Beneficiaries, 28, 34, 37, 47. 


Religious Conditions in Tmsta, 20d. 


^H Hospital Sjatem— 




^Bl Educational Influence, 21. 


Saltoun Bequest., 153. 


^H Adrantages of, 27. 


School Endowments- 


^H Cost of, 32. 


Elementary Instruction, 79, 228. 


^H KelatioD toPareuts, 36. 


Secondary Instruction, 97. 


^M Hutcheson's Hospital, 148, 9M. 


See also ■ Grammar Schools. 


^M Hutcheson's School, 94. 


Scientific ImrtruoUon, 50. 


^P Hutton Bequest, 14o, 214. 


Secretary, 4, 219. 




Society for Propagating Christiux 


Inquiry. Method of, 10, 


Knowledge, 17, 137. 


f Inspection of Schools, 87. 


Spier Bequest, 17, 32. 


Spittal's Hospital, 167. 


■lames Vi.'s Hospital, 163. 


Stiell's Hospital, 32. 216. 




Stirling Hospitals. 17, 167. 


^B Kin Preferences, 72, 183. 
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Traits— 

Oonflolidatioii of, 90, 95, 208. 
ReUgious RestrictioiiB of, 207. 
Reform of, 209. 

Court of Seasion, 210. See also 
under ' Deeds.* 



UniveiBities, 167. 

Endowments, 15, 17, 196, 
2S5-38. 



Universities — 

Bursaries, Presentation, 170. 
Competition, 188. 



n 



Wasted Endowments, 155. 

Watson's, John, Hospitals- 
Finance, 58. 
Government, 56. 
History, 56. 
Organization, 57. 

Witnesses, 11. 
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